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PREFACE 



The keen public interest in things Philippine aroused by the naval 
victory of Cavite in the war with Spain has not been permitted to die out 
in accordance with custom and precedent, but through a succession of 
stimulating renewals is unmistakably alive and conspicuously in evi- 
dence today. 

Military o|)crations in the islands against the Tagalogs liave involved 
the transfer to the Asiatic tropics of thousands of Americans, upon 
every one of whom have been focused the hopes and fears of men and 
women on this side of the world. War associations have attached to the 
Philippines, not only vividly pictured in the memory of the soldier him- 
self, but also indelibly impressed upon the home circle, whose members 
have followed with mingled pride and apprehension every step of the 
loved one amid strange perils in a foreign land. 

Such problems as those presented by the once dominating Spanish 
friar with his vast land holdings in Luzon, by the invader Chinaman 
threatening the Filipino's means of support, by the ]Malay at once pliable 
and treacherous, by the Mahometan Moro with his incidentals of polyg- 
amy and slavery, and those arising in the course of the gradual develop- 
ment of civil administration and self-government in a tropical archi- 
pelago, all combine to furnish a novel and fascinating study to Ameri- 
cans. 

In the battle which raged over the issues of anti-imperialism and 
anti-expansion in the hotly contested presidential campaign of 1900 the 
Philippines were kept constantly on the firing line. 

Public attention has been further attracted by the verbal clash of 
elaborate and able argument in the insular tariff cases, and by the deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court in May and December, 1901 » 
defining the status of this appurtenant territory of the United States, its 
relations to .the republic, and the powers of Congress in respect to it. 

Tlic national legislature, spurred to action by the Supreme Court's 
December decision concerning the status of the archipelago, has during 
the Fifty-seventh Congress carefully considered and finally announced 
its tentative solution of the problem of the wisest and best present treat- 
i ment of our Asiatic territory. The democratic party in Congress has 

joined issue with the administration's Philippine policy, and has declared 
renewed allegiance to the anti-imperialism doctrine of the Kansas City 
platform. President Roosevelt has made the Fourth of July a notable 
day in Filipino annals by proclaiming on that date in 1902 the end of the 
war, the extension of civil government to all the Christian provinces of 
the archipelago, and amnesty for Filipino political offenders. 

From the beginning of the war with Spain down to the present day in 
the springof 1903 all sorts and conditions of Americans — trade expansioQ- 
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IT Oriental America and its Problems 

istt» territorial expansionists, anti-imperialists, statesmen and politicians 
of every variety of opinion, men and women especially interested in the 
American soldier, merchants, missionaries and ''jingoes'* — have been, 
aind continue to be, attentive and, in many cases, anxious observers of 
every scene of the Philippines drama now in course of development. 

This book will deal with Oriental America in its above-suggested 
phases of public interest. The reader will make a New Year call of 
January i, 1900, upon the military governor of the Philippines at the 
old Spanish official palace in the walled city of Manila, and will learn 
from General Otis the conditions of the archipelago at that interesting 
period. Running the gauntlet of train-wrecking insurgents he will take 
a trip over Luzon's only railway, shortly after it had fallen into Ameri- 
' can hands through Aguinaldo's withdrawal in haste from his last pub- 
Bdy designated capital at Tarlac. He will inspect Manila, and steam 
up the Pasig River and upon Laguna de Bay and review our gunboat 
nav}*, immediately after its final capture of Santa Cruz. He will journey 
on a transport through the Visayan and Moro IMiilippines, visiting the 
sultan of the Sulu archipelago, and touching also at Iloilo in Panay and 
at Zamboanga in Mindanao. 

In search of pertinent precedents for the wisest solution of the Phil- 
ippines problem the reader will then visit and study conditions in Java 
and Ceylon, to the end that the lessons taught by the experience of the 
Dutch and English islands may guide Luzon *s footsteps in safety over 
"^ a iKfficuh path. 

A discussion of various phases of the issue of anti-imperialism, as it 
figured in the presidential campaign of 1900, and an analysis of the Su- 
preme Court *s insular tariff decisions, and of the status of American 
^appurtenant territory** thereby created, follow in succession. In con- 
dusion a review of the legislation of the Fifty-Seventh Congress affect- 
ing the Iliilippines and of the discussions in and out of Congress over 
the paramount issues of the archipelago in 1902 and 1903, presents for 
fun and thoughtful consideration the interesting and vitally important 
question of the wisest national policy to be pursued in governing, de- 
' veloping and guiding the archipelago. 

Many chapters of the book are reprints, wholly or in part, of extracts 
from editorial correspondence and articles that have appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star, based largely on travels in the Pliilippines, 
Java and Ceylon in 1899- 190a 

The American problem in the orient exists today in its essentials as 
undetermined as in 1900; and much of the discussion of that year needs 
only additions of corroborative fact and recently developed evidence to 
bring it to date. These supplements have been added, either in separate 
' dnpiert or in notes to the reprinted portions of the original corre- 
spondence. 

Very clearly the anti-imperialism and anti-expansion campaign in 
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Preface v 

America is not ended. The decisions of the Supreme Court leave the re- 
tention of the Philippines an open question. Appurtenant territory is 
at the disposal of Congress. The anti-imperialists have announced that 
they do not surrender. The democratic party in Congress has com- 
mitted itself afresh to the program of abandonment of the Pliilippines 
after the institution of stable government there. A series of disappoint- 
ing failures in the extension of civilian control to the provinces ; a new 
crop of outbreaks by guerrilla insurrectos, suggesting widespread native 
hostility and treachery ; a blunder in the handling of the friar question in 
Luzon which would set the people aflame in revolt as in the old days of 
Spanish rule ; a false step (easily enough made) in Moroland, wounding 
religious sentiment among the fanatical Mahometans, and driving the 
ex-pirate chiefs and their followers into a protracted war— ^such happen- 
ings (by no means impossible) would ine\ntably result in the quick pro- 
motion of anti-imperialism to the dignity of the paramount political 
issue, and in another national battle of ballots over the retention of the 
Philippines. Indeed, even without the invitation which would be fur- 
nished by the occurrence of any of the above-suggested events, an active 
faction of. the democratic party evidently wishes to renew in 1904 the 
former struggle of 190a 

It is hoped that this book may in some degree aid in the adoption 
and constant maintenance by the republic of that policy in the orient 
which will result in the winning and retention by America of commercial 
supremacy in the Pacific without degradation of the national conscience 
or lowering of national ideals — a policy which shall make the welfare 
of the people of the islands the primary- purpose of the American gov- 
ernment of the archipelago and the test o( its success. The development 
of the Philippines into a valuable national asset in our commercial and 
business relations with the world can be accomplished only through an 
exploitation which applies to people as well as to soil, and which brings 
prosperity to both. American welfare in the orient and that of the Fili- 
pinos coincide and are promoted together. The records of Java, and, 
indeed, of all .Asiatic colonizing experiences, teach that the nation cannot 
permanently and with success selfishly separate its interests from those 
of its tropical islands, but must profit by sharing in the local prosperity 
which in co-operation with the Filipinos it will create and increasingly 
develop. 

For the national credit and welfare h is hoped that this chapter of our 
history may display to the world a unique and interesting experiment of 
. successful co-operation between Anglo-Saxon and Malay, American 
and Filipino, in the promotion of profitable trade, in the highest develop- 
ment of the resources of a section of the tropics, and in the notable ad- 
vancement of an .\siatic people, not merely in material prosperity, but 
primarily and conspicuously in Christian civilization, in personal liberty 
and in intelligent and progressive self-government. 
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ORIENTAL AMERICA 

AND J* • < 

ITS PROBLEMS 



Chapter I 
LUZON IN 1900 

A Chat with tl»c American Military Goverior in the Old Spanish OfBcial Palace— 
Views of General Otis-Condi lions and Problems-Chinese Invaders and Dominating 
Friars— Threaicning to Monopolise I.abor and Land— Conspicuous Flllplnoa anJ 
Their ClwracteHsiics-Dimcultles of MillUry Operations— American Patience Neede^l. 

MANILA. P. I., January 1. lOOa 

Among my Xew Year calls of 1900 was a visit to the busiest man 
in tlic restful tropics and one of the busiest men in the whole w^orld. 
TI1C duties and res|H>nsibilities which burden the commanding officer 
of the American army in the Philippines and the military governor of 
the islands are almost crushing in their weight. Military operations 
here involve the direction of a force of 65,000 men, so scattered as to 
cover numerous |K>ints in the vast area of the Philippines and con- 
fronted by varying conditions in the different islands. When distances 
and difficulties of trans|x>rtation and numbers of men equipped and 
moved are considered, this .American expedition into tropical Asia ranks 
among the most notable in military history. Civil administration as 
governor involves the task of creating a sound and wholesome system 
adapted to existing conditions and of gradually substituting it for that 
against which the |>eople have revolted, and, in the interval, in order 
tliat anarchy may mn exist, of enforcing with absolutely essential modi* 
ficatitms the old S|)anish laws and customs. 

'Pile combined general and governor has been beset at one time or 
another, simuhaneously or in succession, not only by the insurgents, 
but by our own iin|K*tuous volunteers, who, under the impression that 
the war was over and anxious to get home, developed (until the sitita* 
tion was maile clear to them) the ]K>ssibiKty that the republic might be 
left without an army at the time when one was most needed. Uncle 
Sam has |>erformed the difficult maneuver of "swapping war horses mid- 
stream." The govenuir was beset also by the strong foreign mercantile 
finns located in Manila, who resented the limitations, upon their trade 
necessarily imposed by the war. He was pulled this way and that by 
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persons mth axes to grind and jobs to develop. He had to create a 
judicial system, and to assume some of the functions of a law giver» 
compelled to enforce tlie confused Spanish laws while strivin|^ to codify* 
correct and revise them in gradual preparation for the substitution of a 
modem and American system. He had to become the taxgatliercr of 
an empire, sitting. at the receipt of custom, enforcing Spanish internal 
revenue and customs laws, and studying them carefully in order that 
through judicious modifi<jations a reasonable and honestly administered 
system might be e\olved. He had to create local civil governments and 
an educational system, with hardly an atom of foundation u|>on which 
to buikL Too often the labor set by the Eg>'ptian of making bricks 
without straw was imposed upon him. 

General Otis has attacked the task set for him conscientiously, self- 
sacrificingly, and with a tremendous capacity for hard w*ork. A fourteen- 
hour dav, instead of one under the eight-hour law, represents his period 
ofkibor: 

New Year did not mean a holiday for the military governor, but it 
relieved the pressure upon him, so that I was enabled, in the course of a 
long conversation, to secure from him interesting statements concerning 
conditions and prospects in the islands. His official headquarters are 
in the palace of old Manila, on the plaza, next to the cathedral, at the 
%-ery heart of a wal1e<l city, apparently whisked from the surface of 
southern Spain by some Arabian Nights process and set down in the 
tropics — with its moat and bastions and its narrow, gloomy streets, 
showing, on the building line, the blank and forbidding walls of monas- 
teries and convents or the plain, uninviting exteriors, broken only by 
cage-like, projecting balconies, which bar sight of and entrance to the 
spacious and attractive interiors of many Spanish homes. 

To reach the office of the military governor, on the second floor of 
the palace, one enters an impressive vestibule and ascends a wide stair- 
case dominated by a marble statue of Magellan, the Columbus and Cap- 
tain Cook of the I^ilippines. 

Questioned concerning the promise of the new year for the Philip- 
pines, General Otis said : 

niK Tiua*s orriiOOK. 

•*TT>e year opens with favorable conditions and pros|K'Cts. There 
is no actttal war in the modern sense anywhere in the islands. Fight- 
ing the Filipinos is not even the most important military problem. 
Transporting and feeding and caring for our soldiers constitute the 
great task. Wlierever and under whatever condition the enemy is 
stnKk he is scattered. The military campaign is working itself out 
slowly but surely to an inevitable conclusion. In Luzon, north of 
Manila, there is no longer any organized army of insurgents; the outlaw 
element of that anny is dispersed in small hands, whose offenses of nuir- 
«ler and robbery against their own people are bringing them under the 
Inn of Filipino public sentiment and are causing information to be 
lodged against them by the natives so that their destruction or conver- 
sion into pennanent 'amigos' is a matter of course in a reasonable period. 

•'WTiile I may not speak definitely of projected military movements, it 
is certain that during the dry season the same process of di!(|>ersion and 
compidsory disintegration which has l>een applied to the insurgent forces 
niHih of Manila will be extended to the entire islaml, including Cavite 
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and adjacent provinces, where the last considerable concentration of 
fighting Tagalogs is being effected. 

AMERICAN PROrUS SHOULD BE PATIENT. 

"Patience should be a prominent feature now of the public attitude 
toward the military campaign. A very trying period both for the sol- 
diers and the people has been reached. A misunderstanding of condi- 
tions here will easily lead to unreasonable criticism. It is to be remem- 
^^ bered that the Filipinos no longer face the American soldiers. If they 

are in danger of being cornered they hide their arms and appear in 
peaceful white as the most conciliatory of amigos. The Spanish method 
was not only to kill insurgents caught in arms, but to devastate the of- 
fending district and to shoot down on suspicion these nominal non-com- 
batants. Ainerican public sentiment would not permit a duplication of 
this method. Filipinos captured while bearing arms are relieved of their 
rifles and after a period of detention are released. It does not pay us to 
keep them and care for them. The Filipino n\ilitary need is not men, 
but arms and ammunition. Tagalog armed opposition seems to dissi- 
pate as our force approaches, but as that force passes by or withdraws 
> the Filipino bandit reappears, and if our soldiers return to the starting 

point instead of pushing forward he celebrates a victory. This kjnd of 
warfare is exasperating to the soldiers, and from its apparent unproduc- 
tiveness of results arouses the impatience of the public. Two or three 
reg^iments could march an>'whcre in Luzon and destroy everything which 
Aguinaldo could oppose to them. While the real war is over, the need of 
A^^ a large and vigilant army here has not passed. The process of weeding 

'^ out the robber bands will be slow and tedious, but the result is sure. 

NATIVB COXFIDBNCS INCREAglNQ. 

"With an increased cavalry force, with a steadily enlarging knowl- 
edge of the topography of the islands, with a vigorous, pushing policy 
on our part, and with a decrease of Filipino sympathy for the robber 
bands, which, flying before the Americans, have brutally turned their 
weapons against their countrymen, the pacification of the islands will 
be hastened. Whole sections need only to be con\'inced of the perma- 
nence of American protection against the local banditti to co-operate 
heartily with us. They have been deterred, and are still to some extent, 
by the fear that after a while the American soldiers will be removed 
to some other point and that they will be exposed to the murderous fury 
of the cutthroats who are threatening with death all who show a friendly 
spirit toward Americans. The contrast between our conduct toward 
the people and that of Spanish or insurgent soldiers is appreciated and 
,9^ confidence in us is steadily increasing. Insurgent leaders themselves 

while in the field have placed their families in the security of American 
protection at Manila.' 

Mn.lTARY l*ttO|lUSM« MISVXnKKSTnnD. 

"Misunderstanding of the conditions here and lack of knowledge, to 
be obtained only by presence on the ground and by a general view of 
the whole situation, have caused criticism of the apparently purposeless 
l>olicy of capturing and abandoning towns many times in succession. 
Tlie vital point of attack was not the town, but the concentrating Filipi* 
nos, and not so much the Filipinos themselves as the arms and ammuni- 
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4 Oriental America and its Problems . 

tion which they carried. Our comparatively small force, occupying a 
long, thin line, could not afford to permit the enemy to concentrate at 
any adjacent and threatening point, and was compelled to take the initia- 
tive and to strike wherever he showed a disposition to assemble in force. 
If the concentration movement was prevented, if the Filipinos were dis- 
persed with losses, and arms and ammunition were captured, the action 
was successful, even though through lack of garrisoning force or on ac- 
count of the undesirability of its occupation for military purposes the 
village of nipa huts at which the engagement occurred was not held 
after the Filipinos were chased out. With the increased force of sol- 
diers now in the islands it will be possible to garrison and hold all points 
of strategic value." 

''Must civil development await the complete destruction of the robber 
bands r 

«aVIL GOVEttXMEXT NEED NOT WAIT. 

"Xo. The military operations have already readied the stage where 
their problems are surpassed in importance by those of civil administra- 
tion. It is much to be desired that Congress should act promptly uiK>n 
the President's suggestion in this respect, to the end that order may be 
evolved from chaos. The problem is to build up a structure republican 
in form upon an inadequate and unreliable foundation. The start upon 
substantially self-supporting munici])al govermnents lias been made, 
and at many points these are groping toward the light. Tlie outline of 
a simple form of local government has been framed and put in practical 
operation wherever feasible. There is a steady, though slow, increase 
in the degree of Filipino co-operation in such governments. Tlie mass 
of Aguinaldo's followers are young and irresponsible. Property owners 
of intelligence already sympathize with the .\mcricans, but« as I have 
already said, they are in many cases terrorized by the Aguinaldists, who 
promise death to them as soon as the .Americans retire. With the garri- 
soning of the towns this fear will be dissipated, and the progress of ciril 
government, of education, and of the reign of reasonable and fixed law 
will then be hastened. .Vmerican protection, schools and local self-gov- 
ernment will go hand in liand. There are many intelligent Filipinos, in 
whom I liave the fullest confidence as the developers of the future of 
the Philip|)ines under the protection and with the inspiration of the spirit 
of the great republic. 

TItADB TO HB riMTEIICD. 

''An important civil problem has been to preserve and foster the 
trade of the islands so far as consistent with successful military ofiera- 
tions. All of northern Luzon, including the tobacco region tributary to 
Aparri, is now open to trade, and today the eml)argo has l>een removed 
from many |)orts of importance in the southern islands, including a few 
hemp ports. Pacification of Luzon south of Manila through militar)* 
movements will soon open up this section also. Every effort has been 
made to interfere as little as possible with the natural flow of trade, but 
military necessities and the demands of commercial activity and prosper- 
ity are frequently at variance.** 

At this point in the interview a dispatch was broueht to General 
Otis which stated that Aguinaldo*s wile and sister had just been made 
prisoncn in north Luzon, and that Aguinaldo himself was being 
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Luzon in 1900 5 

chased from ranchcrio to rancherio, with some prospects of his capture. 
Practically all of Ag^inaldo's people are now in custody, and only his 
presence here is needed for a happy family reunion in Manila. Many 
of Aguinaldo's cabinet officers and his civil and military lieutenants have 
also been captured. 

In respcmse to a question concerning Aguinaldo's character and in* 
flucnce and the importance of his associates, General Otis said : 

Ar.riXAIJMVS CHARACTER AND LVFLVEXCE. 

"Aguinaldo's prestige and influence Avith the Filipinos have been 
very great. Even now the lowest class endow him with superhuman 
attributes, including immunity from bullets, but his hold has weakened 
among the more intelligent Filipinos, and he lias been denounced among 
ihcm as a mountebank. From the time that he returned to Cavite in 
May, 1898, and became subject to Mabini's inspiration he had never the 
intention of co-operating faithfully with the United States, except in so 
far as the republic wotild be useful to him in holding Spain helpless while 
he worked his scheme of self-aggrandizement. Some of his associates 
were more mercenaries ; others were ambitious for power. Mabini was 
the master .spirit, able, radical, uncompromising. He furnished the 
brains which made Aguinaldo's cabinet formidable. He was brought 
before me recently, paralytic and a prisoner. I offered him his freedom 
on parole not to stir up trouble; he hesitated and said: 'I have not 
changed my convictions.' 

*'I told him that I did not respect him the less on that account, and 
repeated the offer. 

*' *I have no means of support ; I cannot put my freedom to any use/ 
he replied. 

"Rucncamino is a professional turncoat, everything in turn and 
nothing long. He has been an officer in the Spanish army and was sec* 
rotary of state in Aguinaldo's cabinet when he was captured. 

*Tatcrno, who is not yet in custody, has played a curious role. He 
arranged the treaty by which Spain bought off Aguinaldo and his asso- 
ciates in the revolution of 1896. He demanded from Spain money and a 
title of Castile, prince or duke, as the price of his achievement. After 
the United States inter\'ened he again appeared as the agent of Spain in 
a proclamation which pronounced monarchy the fitting government for 
the Filipinos, and advised them to side with Spain against America, 
recognizing Spanish sovereignty. Xext after this tribute to monarchy 
he appeared as candidate for president of Aguinaldo's revolutionary 
congress and was elected. 

UTNA. PILAR AND AREI.LAXO. 

'*Luna was a strong, determined character, an unyielding fighter, a 
general of considerable ability. The others were afraid of him. He wms 
buihling up a power distinct from that of Agxiinaldo. He was assassi- 
nated at the latter 's quarters. Pio de Pilar is a robber. Leader of a 
gang of bandits before he became one of Aguinaldo*s leading generals* 
he is now back in his old and congenial occu|)ation. One of the ablest 
of the Filiiwnos is Arellano, who was Aguinaldo's first secretary of state* 
but withdrew after a short service, an unl>eliever in Filipino tndepen* 
dence. He is now the respected president of the Filipino supreme courl 
established by the American government in Manila." 
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6 Oriental America and its Problems 

"Is it necessary or desirable to permit the Qiinese to furnish the 
labor required to develop the Philippines?" 

« OlllNBSB L.\IIOn UNDRSIRABLB. 

*'Xo. The Qiinese would flood the islands and destroy the oppor- 
tunity (or the development of the Filipinos which would arise from pre- 
ser\'ing for them a wide range of industrial employments. Though many 
thousands of Qiinamen are settled in the islands, conducting business 
enterprises, both wholesale and retail, and employed also in the hardest 
form of manual labor, and though there lias been considerable intennix- 
ture of the races, there exists an old hereditary prejudice between thcm^ 
resulting often in bloodshed. Tlte Oiinaman can outwit the Filipino as 
a trader, but takes his chances of being robbed and murdered by the 
latter when the appeal is to brute force. Tliis active race enmity is to be 
taken into account. But above all, in the interest of the Filipinos and 
of their development and material prosperity, the Giinamen should be 
prevented from coming here in large numbers. If our workingmen in 
the United States need this protection, much more it is required by the 
prospective workingmen among the people who own the soil of the 
American islands in the Pacific** 

HUE MONAJJtnC CHlDERt. 

One of the most important questions to be dealt with here is that of 
the rebtions of the monastic orders and the Filipinos. The charge 
against the former by the latter is that they have acquired large real 
estate holdings by fraud, and tliat« as the absolute masters by usur)>ation 
of the life, honor and property of the Filipinos, they have so used their 
power tliat they became the primary cause of the Philippine revolution. 
The Filipinos demanded and secured from the Spanish governor general, 
in the agreement of Biac na Bato. the promise of expulsion of tlie 
monastic orders from the islands. This is their primary aspiration. Tlie 
indications liave been that until this should be attained they would fight, 
whether Spain, the United States or Germany held the sovereignty of 
the islands. General Otis said in reply to a question on this point : 

"This will be one of the most difficult questions of all to settle wisely 
and satisfactorily. Insurgent leaders, in order to keep alive hostility to 
Americans, have pictured us to their followers as the allies of the friars, 
detennineil to restore them to power, and have inaccurately represented 
me as an ardent Romanist in the power of the priests. 

ncxREjiL am ji.xd tub raiAia. 

'^In pursuance of instnictions I tried to secure the release of the 
friars imprisoned by the insurgents, and I was accused on that account 
of being in partnership with the archbishop. Tlic <|ucstion of thles to 
real estate in the Philippines, whether claimed by ecclesiastics or laymen, 
will have, I believe, to be very thoroughly and exhaustively examined 
and studied, and this will be no quick and easy task. I do not believe 
that there will be confiscation by the govcrmnent of any property held 
by the monastic orders or by anybody to which record title is perfect. 
So far as the return of the friars is concerned, the matter would seem to 
be really in the hands of the Filipino Catliolics themselves. The friars 
are now practically ex|)elled, and unless the Filipinos, undergoing m 
change of sentiment* assent to their return, it would seem that the 
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Luzon in 1900 7 

Roman Catholic Qiurch, in its own interest, as well as for the welfare of 
the Filipinos, would see to it that the church's recognized representatives 
in the islands were not violently distasteful to the people whom they 
seek to guide." 

AN ACTIVE C\>rrAtG.N VS SOLTH LUZON. 

Before my departure from the palace further information was re- 
ceived concerning the conccntri^tion of insurgents in Luzon south of 
Manila, and an additional regiment was at once ordered to the point 
affected. A general movement southward, planned before General 

Lawton's universally mourned death, is about to be carried out under 
the immediate direction of General Bates, who is to succeed to General 
Lawton's command. There are three or four thousand insurgents now 
assembled and intrenched in Cavite province, and it is hoped, but hardly 
expected, that they will make a stand and give battle there. It is more 
likely, however, that the American sword will cut through a spectral, 
illusive figure, striking nothing substantial. General Bates lias just per- 
formed the diplomatic feat, without firing a gun, of pacifying, tem- 
porarily, and during a crucial period, the southern islands ot the archi- 
pelago, peopled largely by the ^Iahometan Moros. Tlie amnesty procla- 
mation, which will indicate the termination of actual war with the Fili- 
pinos as a people, will doubtless prepare the way for earnest efforts on 
our part to remove the spirit of distrust and hostility toward us from 
the Filipino heart by meeting and satisfying the reasonable aspirations 
of the people for relief from the burden of Spanish misrule, ecclesiastical 
and political, under which they have groaned for centuries and against 
which thev have revolted. 
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Chapter II 
LUZON IN 1900 

A Trip on the Only Railroad In the Philippine*— Carabao and Trotting Bulls— Rice, 
Susar and Cocoanut Palms— A Train-wrccking Experience— I«iison Needs Absencs 
of Friars and Chinese, and Presence of Schools and Railroads— A Talk With Oen- 
sral MacArthur. 

MAN1L.\. P. I.. January 34. 1000. 

* Rapid transit in Luzon is typified by the carabao or water buffalo, 
which furnishes the universal motive |x>wer for inland heavy transporta- 
tion. The carabao is impressively bijj^ and cxaspcratinjjiv slow. /Esop 
missed the mark when he selected the tortoise instead of the water buf- 
falo as the representative of the slow-but-sure class to race against the 
hare.' 

Luzon boasts only one hundred and twenty miles of railroad, a large 
section of which has been until comparatively recently in the hands of 
the insurgents. Lacking a sufficiency of railroad and |)ack-nude facili- 
ties, the American army here has been compelled to utilize the carabao 
as the quartermaster's main reliance for inland movements, and in con- 
nection with every campaign large numbers of these animals have been 
impressed, many being taken without notice, but of course with com-, 
pensation for use to their owners, from the streets of Manila. 

Luzon's railroad is now in .American possession, and army mules are 
arriving in numbers and dwarfing the little native ixinies as much as 
their drivers do the average Filipino. Consequently the carabao may 
soon be relegated largely to private and domestic uses, and with a 
thorougli railroad system to be constructed here through American 
capital and enterprise, the engine will be substituted for the water buf- 
falo as the type of Filipino rapid transit in the new century. 

In January, not many weeks after the capture of Tarlac, tlie clearing 
of the railroad line between Manila and Dagupan, and the running of 
trains by Americans over the entire route, I made this interesting trip, 
traversing one of the richest and most populous sections of Luzon, pass- 
ing through the scene of the severest ngliting that occurred in the FiK- 
pine outbreak, touching at several of Aguinaldo's successive capitals, 
and running the gauntlet of the bands of train wreckers and robbers 
into which the Filipino army in this part of Luzon has l>een disintegrated 
and dispersed. 

mCGLB tAM mrxS a mAIUIAAD. 

The Manila-Dagupan railroad is temporarilv abandoned by its own- 
ers to the quartermaster's department of the Lnited States army. Two 
trains are sent out ever}* morning from each tcnninus, which are sup- 
posed to make the run to the other end of the line before night. One 
of the two trains, starting from each end of the line, is for the use of 
natives, with open and closed cars, freight cars, coal cars and box cart, 
anything on wheels that can keep to the track, all packed with Filipinos 
and their accompanying bundles and boxes. The other is the military 
train, carrying supplies, including distilled water in large cans for the 
different army posts, mails, officers and soldiers. Transportation it 
gratoitout on both traint» pittet from the quartermaster's department 
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Luzon in 1900 9 

being the substitute for tickets. The running of the native train permits 
some slight resumption of trade and communication, and gives the FiB- 
pino cause to appreciate the value of having the line in operation and 
suggests the inexpediency of destroying the railroad property. The 
native train in every case runs ahead of the other, and thus to some ex- 
tent guarantees the safety of the latter from wrecking, on the principle 
of Punch's plan of insuring against railway accidents by fastening two 
5 directors of the road to the cowcatcher of each engine. The groups ol 

bandits into which the Filipinos still in the field in north Luzon are now 
scattered do not, however, make nice discriminations of nationality, and, 
as we found before the day was over, are apparently as ready to kill and 
rob their own countrymen as they are to destroy the Americans. 

At nine o'clock, an hour after the departure of the native train« we 
started on our journey. An antiquated third-class car, labeled officers* 
car, supplies to the fa\-ored cirilian passenger a seat, if one is unoccupied. 
The car is divided into four compartments, entered at the side, and the 
narrow wooden seats, facing each other, bring your knees in close con- 
tact with those of your neighbor opposite, and are hard and uncomfort- 
able. About eight hours are required to make the run of one hundred 
and twenty miles when schedule time is observed, which does not often 
happen. 

Tlie deficiencies in the equipment of the road are due to the fact that 
rcarly all of the old rolling stock lies in wreck alongside the tracks, 
twisted, burned, useless, a most conspicuous feature of the scenery as 
viewed from the train. When the Filipinos were compelled to abandon 
the railroad line they destroyed, as they thought, the rolling stock in 
their possession. Tliey started engines under full steam toward each 
other on the same track, and relied on the collision to render them use- . 
less. They demolished vital parts of the engines, and they cut and 
burned the woodwork of the cars. Rut they did not make sufficient 
allowance for American mechanical readiness and inventiveness. Rail- 
road men among our soldiers quickly straightened out and put together, 
patched and disfigured, but still available, enough of the rolling stock to 
serve to utilize the road for military purposes. 
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IlirK PIKIJi^ AND nATTI^EFIELnS. 



In leaving Manila the train iiassed through Tondo, the native nipa 
hut section of the city, where so many houses were burned at the time 
of the Filipino outbreak in February of last year. Some vacant spaces 
are still visible in the. burned section, but the streets .swarm with people 
and many of the huts have Wen replaced. Soon we are skirting Manila 
Ray, then passing through native villages, whose entire population, ap- 
parently, turns out to see and to shout at the moving train. Now we arc 
among* rice fields, where green ridges of raised earth inclose, restrain 
and give access to the flooded rice betls and spread over the landscape 
a synmietrical checkerboard. 

Along the entire course of the railroad, and especially in the southern 
I section, are frequent reminders of the Filipino outbreak. We pass vil- 

*■ lage after village, where the Filipinos made temporary stands, assaulted 

and taken by our troops, and then al)andoned, to be retaken later. Here 
are lines of insurgent trenches, and here the ruins of buildings destroyed 
in the fighting. Tlie signs of such destruction are more painfully con- 
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lo Oriental America and its Problems 

spicuous than they were last April in Cuba along the line of the Habana- 
Matanzas Railway. 

At Caloocan (a name which, like others to be mentioned, will be 
recognized as familiar by the careful readers of the war dispatches) we 
overtook the native train, whose engine had weakened in some way, and 
after a halt we went on ahead of it. Among the passengers in the native 
train were the coquettish Filipino wife of an American minor officer, 
who was himself traveling in the military train, and also the members of 
a native band from Calasiao, whose instruments of bamboo were ingeni- 
ously made and skillfully handled. 

Now we are at Malolos, Aguinaldo's capital during his dictatorship, 
his period of glory and of high-sounding proclamations. At the station 
here, in addition to the omnipresent soldier and the native venders of 
hard-boiled eggs, bananas, cakes, water, beer and ginger ale. was a long 
line of Filipino vehicles to convey visitors to the main village. 

FrXrtOX DID XOT SWIM. 

We cross the river at Calumpit, the scene of Funston's exploit. We 
know now positively, however, that the hero of the occasion did not 
swim the stream. The historic painting must picture him, like Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware, as the central figure on a boat or raft The 
result will be more artistically effective, as well as more approximately 
truthful, to substitute for the dripping, struggling form of the swimmer 
the erect figure of the American officer, wrapped, perhaps, in the stars 
and stripes, with one hand on his heart and the other |K>inting unflinch- 
ingly to the opposite shore, while the fire of a high and determined pur- 
pose gleams in his eagle eye. 

The streams crossed at frequent intervals along the entire route are 
in most cases tributaries either of the Rio Grande dc Pampanga, which 
flows southward into the Bay of Manila, or of the Rio Agno, which 
flows northward into Lingayen Gulf. Thev furnish their share of obstruc- 
tions to the northern march of the American soldiers in conjunction with 
the swamps and bottomless mud of the rice region, and the expanses of 
stiff grass farther north, which often stretched higher than a man's head, 
and which so resisted passage that to force a way through them for any 
considerable distance was exhausting even to the strongest. 

OULD-IUiOOUBD Jii'RDKll OT rUMOXKWk 

At Angeles, where General Grant is stationed, the north-bound and 
south-bound trains cross, if nothing has happened to either of them to 
interfere with the schedule. Tlie officers and soldiers at this station were 
excited and indignant over the murderous action of a large band of Fili- 
pinos, whose reuige was in Mount Ar}*at, which loomed up apparently 
close at hand across the plain. During almost the entire railroad trip 
this mountain dominates the scene, as Mount Sliasta does in the eyes of 
the traveler traversing northern California. The Filipinos collected on 
Mount Aryat had just been attacked by an American expedition, and, 
before running away, had taken out and slaughtered five American pris- 
oners, captured stragglers picked up by them individually and separately. 

The country traversed by the railroad is wonderfully fertile, capable 
of producing large crops and of sustaining a vast population. At first 
come the rice fields, then the land of the sugar cane and of cocoanut 
palmSy to which are later adclcd stretches of pasturage and the home of 
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Luzon in 1900 ix 

the Luzon trotting bull. Still farther north than the terminus of the rail- 
road is the tobacco-growing section, and in the southern end of the islaml 
are the hemp districts. It is hard to believe, however, that any other 
portions of Luzon are more attractive, from the agricultural point of 
\^ew, than the railroad-traversed provinces where rice and sugar cane 
flourish. 

The lead-colored, heavy-horned carabao is the characteristic aniinaf 
of the country. He is seen everywhere, draw*ing heavy burdens, drag- 
ging the plow, enacting the role of coach horse or riding horse, or, in 
his moments of leisure, wallowing luxuriously in muddy water. 

At Rayambang one of the station peddlers was mounted on a cara- 
bao. Behind hiiy and his competitors in trade stretched the main street 
of the village, lined with cocoanut palms. A picturesque rivulet flowed 
parallel with this street, and at right angles to it and on the other side 
of the stream extended another road, on which two carabao teams were 
outlined in profile, each carabao mounted by a small boy and each 
drawing an open framework wagon, containing, apparently, vegetables 
and fruit. For the background of the picture first came ba^nana trees ; 
then, in the rear, rising higher and higher in successive stages until the 
j green barrier seemed to shut out the sky, appeared magnificent palms. 

j A UPE-SAVLNG ACCIDENT. 

Our engine liad been growing feebler and feebler in its northward 
journey, losing time steadily until we were far behind the schedule, and 
darkness was at hand, when at Murcia it gave out completely, an acci- 
dent which caused vigorous and universal grumbling at the time, but 
w*hich undoubtedly saved many lives. 

Tlie nearest engine available for our use was at Rautista, not very 
far from the north terminus of the road. In response to a telegram this 
engine came southward toward Murcia. About five miles from Bautista 
it ran into two logs of wood that were laid across the track. Near Tar- 
lac, the station north of Murcia, it encountered a bunch of wire, e^-idently 
placed there with the idea of entangling the wheels. Finally, white back- 
ing slowly down between Tarlac and Murcia, it suddenly left the rails 
and turned over on its side. Tlie crew jumped from the engine and raced 
for their lives down the track to Murcia, some three miles distant, where 
they gave the alarm. The train wreckers, hidden in the bushes, where 
signs of their presence were afterwards found, did not interfere with the 
engine's crew. They had taken out a rail just south of a bridge across a 
creek with very high banks, and had so placed it upon the track as inevi- 
tably to throw' a north-bound train into the bed of the stream or into a 
deep ditch running parallel with the track. They were not expecting an 
arrival from the north, and in their surprise, and perhaps in their fear 
of a possible trap, they remained where they were until the soldiers, re- 
sponding to the alann, approached from Murcia, when they disappeared 
in the jungle. 

Nearly all. of the company at Murcia went out in pursuit of the train- 
wrecking' insurgents, and the suggestion spread among those who were 
left behind tliat the bandits who liad recently stolon thirty rifles and 
much ammunition from the anny post at Tarlac might take advantai*e 
of the absence of the soldiers to attack the train and Murcia station. Tint 
the train robl>ers were running, not fighting, that night, and our slum- 
bers in the cold air on the floor of the third-class oflkers' car wore peace- 
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(ul and undisturbed, at least so far as annoyances from insurrectos were 
concerned. 

In the morning I joined a small party who resolved not to wait at 
Murcia for the arrival of tlie wrecking train from Manila and the clear- 
ing of the track/ but to push ahead in a hand car until overtaken by the 
train. Our motive power was derived from Filipinos and Chinese, some 
running on the tics and pushing from behind, and some standing on the 
car and poling expertly with long bamboo rods. 

TUKcHcsn T.\iii.\c woann ox .% haxd cak. 

Our hand car started at a rapid pace and we quickly covered the 
three miles to the wreck, around which the liand car was carried. Care- 
ful examination of the work of the tr^in robbers brought the conviction 
that a north-bound train lea\nng the track here would surely have been 
piled in wreck in the bed of the stream. The native train, which in ordi- 
nary course would precede the military, and had a comparatively small 
guard, carried on this occasion several thousand dollars in silver, as well 
as many bundles and boxes of goods, and the motive of the wreckers 
seems to have been solely that of the train robber — to make this rich 
haul without any regard whatsoever as to the nationality of the indind- 
uaU to be murdered or robbed. 

Beyond the wreck our car was driven between the dense and gloomy 
woods and jungle which hemmed in both sides of the track for three 
miles to Tarlac. The jungle of Tarlac woods is the lurking place of the 
local banditti, and as there was a possibility that some of the gentry 
might be tempted to attack our small party, we urged our somewhat 
winded pushers and polers to extra efforts by means of all the polyglot 
injunctions to speed with which our experiences with Vickshaw men and 
carromatta drivers liad rendered us familiar. 

Tarlac is the latest of Aguinaldo*s capitals. Since he was chased 
from that village, at a com|)aratively recent date, he has never sto|)ped 
publicly at any point long enough for it to receive full recognition as a 
new capital. At the present time the American authorities would very 
much like to know the location of his seat of government, whether in 
north Luzon, south Luzon, Hongkong, Singapore or Paris. 

In Tarlac there is opportunity to inspect the buildings used by the 
insurgent go\*ernment and the houses occupied by the various American 
generals (including General Wheeler) who have Wen stationed here. An 
interesting market was in full blast during our visit, and I invested in a 
package containing tlie leaf, the lime and the nut which constitute the 
mgredients of betel choi-ing. The most curious of Tarlac's sights was 
that of a group of native fishermen, men and boys, in the Tarlac River» 
with spears, bows and arrows and a clumsy hand trap, all of which they 
used successfully as substitutes for the angler's rod and fly and for the 
net. 

At an army post several miles beyond Tarlac, across the great wash- 
out of the river, we abandoned our lumlcar and waited for and finally 
took the native train, and by it proceeded to the end of our railway trip 
northward in Luson. 

A TAiJC wmt uicxiniAL MACAimira. 

nefore I returned to Manila I called u|x>n General MacArthur, who 
is in command in this district, with headquarters at Rautista. This thor- 
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otigh soldier and clear-headed administrator thinks well of the capabili- 
ties of the Filipinos, but warns against going ahead too fast in the at- 
tempt to impose the American system and methods upon an Asiatic peo- 
ple, at this time sensitive and distmstful. The local civil governments 
which are being established will, he thinks, prove excellent schools of in- 
struction in American methods. 

General MacArthur pointed out that many of the rich mestizos — 
half-castes with Chinese blood — who, next to the Spaniards, have been 
in control in Luzon, arc to be reckoned as an obstructive factor in our 
solution of the Philippine problem, lliey have no desire for .\merican 
methods with honest administration for the benefit of the whole people. 
They have bought special privileges and exemptions from the executive 
and judicial representatives under the Spanish ntle, when the occasion 
required, and the proposition that they shall be treated like ever}' one 
else under a system of even-handed justice, which aims to benefit the peo- 
ple and not a few individuals, comes as a shock and a disappointment to 
such persons. 

Concerning the land problem, General MacArthur thinks that there 
should be a properly constituted court— like the Court of Claims — which, 
upon formal application, will look into questions of title in respect to the 
tracts claimed by the monastic orders. 

He is of the opinion that the Chinese nuist not be allowed to come in 
to any greater extent than in the United States. Labor openings and 
opportunities must be guarded and preserved for the Filipinos, and they 
must be judiciously pushed into work. We are not to conduct Philip- 
pine affairs with inunediate personal gain to ourselves in \new, but are to 
so regulate conditions that the material pros|Krity of the Filipinos may 
be enhanced. The English firms which control Philippine trade naturally 
wish Chinese cheap and reliable labor in unlimited quantities, but for the 
gcKKl of the Filipinos, which is the motive for our intervention, the CW- 
* ncse must not l)e permitted to come in without restriction and to drive 
the Filipinos entirely out of the labor field. 

wn.\T THK Fnjrix«»j« think. 

At Calasiao I had a talk with the local presidente or mayor, under 
the civil government instituted by the Americans. He is an intelligent 
Spanish-speaking Filipino of some eclucation and of wide, practical busi- 
ness experience. He Iwd lived in Manila and Dagupan and had con- 
ducted business operations in the intervening region. He had dealt in 
rice, sugar and tobacco, and at the time of the insurrection had an inter- 
est in three distilleries of bino, the native drink. The insurrectos took 
possession of the distilleries and used the metal of the machiner>' for 
cartridges and other military jmrposes. The presidente represented the 
principal need and desire of the Filipinos to be education, the establish- 
ment of schools, es|H*cially industrial schools, in which English shM he 








covered the eves with the hand), and who robbed, setluced and mur- 
dered. Tlic Spanish governor agreed with .\guinaldo that the friars 
should go. Tliey must go, the presidente continued, or there will be a 
constant, if petty, warfare, or a succession of outbreaks, no matter who 
exercises sovereignty in the lamL 
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The country needs also, he added, raihoadt, wagon roads, commer- 
cial de%-elopment, protection of life and property. If these benefits, in- 
eluding the expulsion of the friars, are enjoyed, the great majority of the 
FiKpinos will be pacified. Tliere will be little danger of serious uprisings. 
The people will consider their condition practically as good as that of 
the .Xmcricans themselves. 

.\ special item, he indicated, under the head of protection of life and 
property, would be the assurance of continued security to those who are 
willing to co-operate with the Americans, who are threatened with death 
now and who will be killed to a certainty if the Americans >vithdraw. 

In response to a question the presidcnte rqdied that the Filipinos had 
not taken into account the probability of the absorption of the Philip- 
pines by Germany, through purchase from Spain, if the United States 
had not retained the islands. He added that the Filipinos had expected 
to accomplish by obstinate insurrection the* expulsion of the friars and 
other promised reforms e\'cn under Spanish rule. 

imrKyt'L itiT .xar ckrtalx or ahoiicax lucKEncRXCB. 

The presidcnte was not at all hypocritical in effusive admiration of 
and confidence in the benefits and blessings of American control. His 
strongest expression concerning the relations of America to the Filipinos 
was one of hopefulness, based upon American history and prinaples. 
He was itKlined to think tlut America would be more liberal and con- 
siderate toward the Filipinos tlun Germany or any other foreign power. 

In response to my request he pointed out defects in the printed plan 
of local civil government, of which he is an administrative officer. Cer- 
tain criminal prox-isions are ineffective through uncertainty. Gvil pro- 
cedure is in substaucc merely arbitration, suits being dependent upon the 
willingness of defendants to be sued. 

In some respects tlie attitude of this presidcnte is typical of that of 
those Filipinos who are disposed to co-operate with the United States 
with whom 1 have conversed or concerning whose opinions I have se- 
cured reliable information in other ways. 

Not all lay the same stress upon education. Indeed, General Hughes, 
who is in command in the X'isayan or central Philippine Islands, whom I 
met at lloilo. does not believe that there is much spontaneous desire 
among the Filipinos for 5cIk>oIs, and thinks that our system of public 
eilucation in the Philippines must be compulsory. While in charge at 
l^Ianila General Hughes started the public school system there, and 
he has had other opportunities for instructive observation. Rut whether 
the Fihpinos are thirsting for free schools and liberal education, or 
whether the mass of them care little for such instruction and merely send 
their children for a time while the schools are a novelty in order to please 
their American rulers and in obedience to the will of the native presi- 
dcntes, the fact remains, to which all assent, that these schools must be 
r\'ervwhcre established and maintained. 
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LUZON IN 1900 

Unanimity of Sentiment Affahrttt the Friars— Their Absence an Essential Condition of 
Genuine Peace— Evils of Allen, Ecclesiastical Ownership of Vaat Tracts of lAiid— 
Antl-Amerlcan InAuence of the Friars— Two Paths of Policy Before Ua. 

Concerning the friars there is a substantial unanimity of sentiment, 
which must make an impression upon every one. I have been disap> 
pointed in my expectation that I would find the Filipinos, outside of the 
hostile fraction in arms, full of confidence in the Americans and heartily 
welcoming their control. Their attitude is apparently one of anxious 
expectancy, tinged with more or less of hopefulness, according to the 
indindual disposition. I believe that this doubt concerning the benefit 
of American control is based more upon uncertainty concerning our 
policy in regard to the friars tlian in respect to any other issue whatso- 
ever, even tliat of full self-government. 

I do not think that there will be genuine peace, happiness and pros- 
perity in the Philippines if we attempt, and as long as we continue, to 
enact Spain's role as the ally and backer of the friars. 

The monastic orders and Spain have been identical in the Philippines. 
The archbishop here has always been more powerful than the governor 
general. In any conflict the individual opposed to the friars inevitably 
wont to the wall. The vast tracts of valuable land to which the orders 
lay claim were in part obtained through the government and by virtue 
of this ecclesiastical control of the government, and to this extent the 
ecclesiastical land is still virtually government property, and would nat- 
urally pass to the United States by the cession from Spain. The treaty 
of Paris is so worded, however, as to render difficult a solution of the 
I problem, which recognizes the truth that the Spanish government and 

the monastic orders in the Philippines are one and inseparable. Article 
8, in which Spain cedes all public property in the Philippines, says: 
^'Although quite unnecessary to do so, it is hereby declared that the ces- 
sion stipulated shall in no way aflfect the property and rights accorded 
by custom or law to the peaceful holders of goods of any sort in the 
provinces, cities, public or private establishments, civil or ecclesiastical 
corporations, or any other collectivity which has any legal right to ac- 
quire goods or rights in the ceded or abandoned territories, and the same 
applies to the rights and properties of individuals of ever}* nationality 
whatsoever." Would land, which was in equity public property, but title 
to which had been placed in the monastic orders, which in effect repre- 
sented Spain in governing the Philippines, pass to the United States by 
this cession ? 

Assuming what is probably the truth, that the United States will not 
attempt to interfere in any manner which would savor of confiscation 
with property to which the monastic orders can establish valid record 
title, the friars claim that they jnust go to the various parts of the Pliilip* 
pines to administer this proi>erty, and must be protected there by the 
United States government as peaceful, law*-abiding citizens, claiming and 
exorcising only their conceded rights. 

I 
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WtUs UXCLK UISI KOItCK KRtAIW U.\ TIIB FIUI*tXOST 

But the United States it now in military occupation of the niilippines 
mnd is engaged not only in overcoming hostile forces, but in removing 
causes of continuing hostilities. The monastic orders have been by their 
acts the primary cause of the revolt of the people, who liave fought Spain 
because she identified herself with the friars, and who will, I believe, con- 
tinue to rise against us if we make common cause with those who are 
hateful in their sight. 

The friars have been driven from the provinces, and practically all 
who have not left the islands are collected in Manila under American 
protection. They have been in effect expelled by the Filipinos. If they 
go back it will be because the United States, on the plea of preserving 
their civil rights, forces them with the aid of our soldiers' rifles upon the 
Filipinos. The military authorities engaged in a labor of pacification 
cannot permit individuals, whether ecclesiastical or lay, to go back to the 
villages who are hated by the people for alleged crimes, and whose pres- 
ence will tend to keep alive hostilities apd to lead to homicides or other 
breaches of the peace. As a military precaution, incidental to the army 
occupation of the islands, the protection of the United States shouUI be 
refused to the friars. If the monastic orders liave committed a fraction 
of the offenses of which the Filipinos 1>clieve them to be guilty, they are 
fightly punished by exile from the Philippines. 

The Filipino hatred of the friars is not directed against thorn as 
Roman Catholics. The mass of the Filipinos are nominal Catholics, and 
there is no religious revolt whatsoever, llie churches are well attendo<l. 
For example, I observed hundreds flocking at an early hour in the morn- 
ing to mass at the church in Calasiao. Tlie Roman Catholic Church will 
in its own interest do well to consider how far it is wise to aliiMiato a 
Catholic population by attempting to force upon the |H'op]e as its repre- 
sentatives men who are feared and detested. Of course goncralizatiiuis 
about the friars as a body will fail to fit the cases of some indivi«hial 
priests, who, as good men, may be ixrrsonally acceptable to ihcir parishes. 
Rut on the broa<l question of making the cause of the friars its t>wn the 
decision of the Roman Gmrch is i-agcrly awaited, both by the Filipino 
people ami by the Protestant denominations of the world, which are 
ready to take advantage of any blunder in policy which may be com- 
mitted. 

JI.\TlAMKItH:.%N INFU HXee iir TIIK KUIAMI. 

There is no reason why .\mcrican Catholics should side with the 
friars. These men are Spaniards, with more than the natural naiiDr.al 
grudge against us. They are the essence of Sivinish misgovernmcnt in 
the l*hih|>|nnes, which we have overthrown. They hate us and spii n^Hm 
our flag. In most cases, if returned to the villages, they will bectune 
centers of anti-American sentiment and influence. If Luzon is to Ih^ 
gradually .Xmericanized this xstsk will l>e aided, so far as the intluence of 
the Rtmian Church extends, only through Fng1ish-sj>eaking priests. 

In Panay, as in Luzon, the monastic orders claim ownership of the 
most vahtahle lands in the island, ami have Ikcu driven out by the |>eiv 
pie. 5>|>eaking to me on this subject at Iloilo, Cicneral Hughes said that 
in his f>pinion the Catholic Church shoidd put in every parish a sen.«iible 
English-speaking priest, to dis]H*1 gradually the prejudice against the 
Spanish friars and to cinintcract the inflttence of the native priests, who 
are almost all insurrectos, and in many cases ignorant an<l corrupt. 
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Every one who undergoes the experiences of the railroad trip to 
Dagui^an becomes unfailingly the enthusiastic advocate of the policy of 
discriminating as soon as possible between the scattered Filipino bands 
still in arms and the insurgent army. Treat the war against the latter 
organization as over, declare amnesty, maintain no grudge or animosity 
against former hostiles submitting in good faith, and by prompt fulfill- 
ment in specific shape of general promises of good government and re- 
dress of old Spanish grievances make such submission easy and pernia«> 
nent. On the other hand, the wandering bands, who kill and rob Fili- 
pinos as well as Americans, who attempt to wreck and pillage even na- 
tive trains. an<l who brutally nuirder their American prisoners when 
closely pursued, should be treated, when captured, not as prisoners of 
war. but as bandits, to be pursued and exterminated like train wreckers 
and similar murderous robbers in our western states. This policy is in 
the interest and for the protection of the Filipinos as well as of the 
Americans. ~ 

s/tiie coxnmoNS of grniine peack. 

While <leclaring that the Filipino war is over, let us remember that it is 
not over permanently or in truth unless we take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to remove as far as possible the causes of war. By dispersing 
the insurgent army we have gained the chance, hitherto* lacking, to 
demonstrate to the people of the Philippines the good faith of our as- 
surances and the beneficence of our control. Certain Filipino leaders 
have euileavored to seize arbitrary |x)wer in the islands for themselves, 
raising the delusive cry of independence. War has determine<I that their 
ambitions are not to be gratified. Piut there is nothing in the results of 
the war which ahers the attitude of tlie United Slates toward the Fili- 
pino |>eople. \The republic is still l>ound to correct as far as possible the 
evils of S|)anish misrule and to satisfy the reasonable aspirations of the 
Filipinos for better and freer government.^ 

As the first step which counts, let us settle the question of excluding 
the friars as far as possible in accordance with the wishes of the people. 
Tlie agreement of Biac na Bato represented the minimum of redress of 
grievances which would conciliate the Filipinos. What S|)ain promised 
let us fulfill. To accomplish this result with a mininumi of infringement 
upon the abstract rights of the friars is a problem for our statesmanship. 
It ought to be cflFected through the Roman Catholic Church itself; but 
in one way or another it should l>e accomplished without fail. 

Hie evil of the holding by monastic orders of title to boundless tracts 
inchu!ing whole provinces of the most valuable lands in Luzon, endan- 
gers the future of the island. Tlie soil cannot remain indefinitely the 
property of alien landlords, whether eccle.Mastical or lay. Luzon is not 
to become another I.elaml, with the evil conditions of that unhappy 
island magnified a hundredfold. The people who inhabit the land, whp 
cuhivate it and develop it, must have an interest in it. It is said that the 
onlers have not valid record title to much of the confiscated land of which 
they have taken possession by virtue of their relations with the Spanish 
government. As has been suggested, some sort of a tribunal should 
examine into the whole question of these titles. If no other effective 
method is <liscovered, these extensive alien landholdings may Ik broken 
up by the imposition of a very heavy groun<l tax. Land is almost ne- 
glected as a source of revenue under the S|)anish tax system which we 
are enforcing. 
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Our Philippines experiment would seem to be threatened in advance 
with complete failure if we undertake to keep the i>eace and to bring 
prosperity and happiness to an island in which the hated friars own the 
land and the discontented insurrectos live ujK)n it. Under this arrange- 
ment Spain would retain through the monastic orders the ownership of 
the Pliilippines, and would have ceded to us merely the <hUy of protect- 
ing her in that ownership, and of governing and sulHluing whh our army 
in her interest the landless, desperate and constantly revohing Filipinos, 
whom she was unable by her own efforts to overcon'ie. 

\/ A oiioiCB or l*OUriK8. 

Two pSLths of policy open before us. We can accept I he Philippines 
as a trust imposed by Providence to be administered for the benefit of 
the millions of people who inhabit the islands. In this case we shall 
side with the Filipino against the Spaniard, with the Filipino against the 
friar, with the Filipino against the Giinaman, and in each of these con- 
troversies we shall make the cause and interest of the T^'ilipino |K^ople 
our own. On the other hand we may accept these islands as the spoilt 
of war, unaccompanied by any obligations whatsoever to the |>eople who 
liappen to live upon them. In which case we may enter u]H>n the broad 
and apparently smooth way of the policy which merely substitutes our 
master)' for that of the S|)aniards, indorses and adopts the Spanish sys- 
tem of government, taxation and general treatment of the natives, recog- 
nizes the friars as the owners of the land and the masters oi the |vople, 
and utilizes the reliable Chinaman as the universal workingman of the 
islands. Under this policy we should reserve des|HMic government ol the 
HiiUppines to ourselves, turn over the land to the friars an<l the lal>or to 
the Cliinese, and consign the Filipinos to the tender mercies of a large 
American standing army, expensively trans]x>rted for many thousand 
miles to the scene of a distasteful and un-American task. 

The Hiilippines lal)or problem is many sided and is not to 1h* dis- 
posed of hastily. Tlie only necessary decision of the present is the pre- 
liminary one tliat opportunities in the labor field shall l>e secured for the 
Filipinos. Some men, whose opinions are entitled to res|H*ct. say that 
tlie Filipinos will not work ; that they will not utilize the chances to do 
so when afforded them. Tliis sweeping condenmation lias yet to lie 
demonstrated to be well founded. The I'ilipinos might l>e ex|H'cted to 
work with suitable encouragement as well as the Javanese, with whom 
they have racial affinities. H, however, having had full opportimity, they 
fail to seize it, and the development of the islands in any direction suffers 
from lack of labor, there ^*iU still be time to supplement the thousamis of 
Chinese and mestizos already here and for Uncle Sam t4) enter into a 
liartnership of capital and labor with John Giinaman. such as John Hull 
lus formed with him in Singapore. ITiia is not a case, however, wliere, 
as in the fonnative days of the Straits Settlements* from iKiucity of a 
fixed Malay poptdation the best workers from the outside can be selected 
tleliberately, untroubled by interfering e<|uitios. Luzon is so thickly 
piipulated that in order to avoid the possible famines of the future and 
tlie outbreaks which spring from the desperation of the half starved, 
every effort should be made to bring the natives into productive contact 
with the soil or into other self-sup|x>rting forms of lalK>r, even to the ex- 
tent of the judicious pushing suggested by Cieneral Mac.Xrthur. Mean- 
while the numerous Chinese already in Luz«>n, entitled to be classed 
among the Filipinos, if they desire' it, can, during the exiKTimental 
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period, and even afterwards, perform any kind of labor in which it may 
appear that the Malay Filipinos absolutely will not engage. 

(There are many minor needs of the Filipinos — as for the gradual de- 
velopment of self-government, beginning with control of the municipali- 
ties ; in the matter of schools, railroads and improved highways ; in relief 
from old Spanish laws and taxes, and in greater consideration and cour- 
tesy on the part of our soldiers and of Americans generally. But until 
a settlement is reached of the vital questions — as whetli^r they are to be 
i subjected again to the domination of the friars, whether they can read- 

ily acquire an individual interest in the soil on which they live, and 
whether the means of existence represented by the labor of the islands 
shall be tentatively reserved for them — discussion of the other matters 
seems premature and futile. ) 
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Chapter IV 
LUZON IN 1903 

y 

TiM CImbcm ttC Two TMrs— Many In th« Actora, Few In the Play— Amerlmn Pnr. 
Ueace 8llU Needed— A mnmtr for Genuine Amiicoe: AnnilillatkHi for the lUimtlt^' 
PMIowltts IJnes of PoUry 8unce*ted In likHi^Tbe Need of Kiiffllah and InduiMrtal 
Rdncatfon-Tltle of Monaatlc Ordera to Landa to Be Judlclnllr TeKted and YalM 
lloMlnsa Porrhaaed by Oovemment— No D«>mlnallon by the Prkira and No Ab- 
•enlee EecWalaatlcnl 



The period of over two years that lias clapsctl sihee my Xew Year 
interview with General Oti5, while chronicling a highly creditahle recon! 
of American administration and achievement, both civil and military, has 
worked few changes in the essentials of the American problem in the 
Philippines. The considerations which were forcible ami the sngges- 
tions which were pertinent in 1900 have lost neither point nor weight, and 
are directly applicable to the conditions of 1902. 

The actors on the l*hi1ippines stage have changetl. but not the play. 

Notable progress has been made in answering the cpicstions ami 
meeting the issues of 1900, and im|)ortant legislation indicating national 
tendencies has been secured, but no final settlement has yet been reached 
on any rital point, and no new problems displace ami render obsolete 
the old. 

General MacArthur, whom I visitc<l in camp at Rautista, lias suc- 
ceeded General Otis as military governor of the l*hilip|>ine5, has occu- 
pied tlie official fKilace in old Manila, and after an administratitm highly 
creditable to him and promotive of the national and Filipino welfare, has 
in turn given way to Cicneral Cliaffec, fresh from his exploits on Oiinese 
soil The multifarious ami overwhelming duties of General Otis as mili- 
tary governor have been tlivided. and the civil administration. se|Kirated 
from tlie military, has Inren assigned to Judge Taft as civil governor. 
w1k> in that cafKicity has already m.ide a notable rect)rd for energy, tact- 
fulness and intelligent efficiency, l^inally, by onler of July 4, 1902. ciril 
administration has been extended to the whole archi|Klago, exce|H the 
Maltometan Islands. 

A«;nXAIJK>. IXIKXCAJJIXO. PATKUXO asp SIABIXl. 

With this shifting in persons and official duties there has lH*en steady 
progress umler ca|xible American guidance in overcoming tlie difficul- 
ties and discouragements which have been noted. The Tagalog insur- 
gent force collectetl in January, 1900, in south Luzon, has been com- 
pletely disper.MHl, and no other concentration in the smallest tlegree ap- 
proaching it in strength has since been effected or attempted. Practically 
all of the insurrecto leaders have Ik^cu ca]>turcd or have surrendered. 
Aguinaldo, who lud then <lisap|>eared after his flight from Tarlac, was 
nude, through Funston's daring feat, a nominal prisoner in .Manila, who 
has taken the oath of allegiance to the I'nited States, desires to visit 
America, ami fears as a result of lilnTty for himself, umler the amnesty 
proclamation of July 4, 1902, personal violence from the a«lherents of 
General Luna, who was assa>sinated in front of .Xguinaldo's tent, and, it 
is asserteil, by his orders. Of the «>lher prominent Filipiims discussed 
by Gcm*ral Otis f*>r my information, nuencamino, a former premier in 
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Aguinaldo's government, and Patcmo, the president of Aguinaldo't revo- 
lutionary congress, are now strong friends of the United States, con* 
spicuous in the councils of the federal party, the pro- American peace 
organization of the Filipinos, which has contributed materially to pacifi* 
cation. Buencaniino early in 1902 was active in the Protestant mission- 
ary campaign in Luzon. He has recently visited America as representa- 
tive of the federal party, and has voiced its sentiments to the President, 
to Congress and to the public. Patcrno has been instrumental in having 
school commemoration and general public celebration of the birthday of 
the martyred Kizal. I Ic publishes in his p>oIitical interest a newspaper in 
S])anish, called La Fraternidad. In the course of the kaleidoscopic shift- 
ing of the political acti\*ities of these Filipinos they now appear as de- 
voted Amcricanistas. In contrast with their pliability and easy adapta- 
bility is the uncompromising attitude of Mabini, who, with the baindit 
Pilar and others, was deported to Guam. . . 

General MacArthur cabled concerning Mabini at the time of his de- 
portation: 

A moi«t active n^tntor; perM^tently .md denantly refuslnff amnesty and maln- 
talniiifir rorroApondonce with luffursents In the field, while llvlnff In Manila under pro- 
tection of the United Stutea. His deportation absolutely essential. 

Major Or>vig, in charge of the Guam prisoners, says in his April 
(1901) report that these Filipinos "express themselves generally as being 
anxious to return to the Philippines and willing to submit to American 
rule. Mabini has, however, made no such declaration : and, while he it 
entirely submissive to the prison rules, there still seems to be an under- 
current of resistance and a determination to be a martyr." 

Mabini had the best brains and, apparently, all the sincerity and back- 
bone of the Filipino insurrectionists. He is the only one who has shown 
the slightest appreciation of the meaning of independence in the Ameri- 
can sense of the word, the smallest genuine desire to enjoy it, and the 
least willingness to make sacrifices in the unfaltering hope of obtaining 
it. If anti-imperialism requires a Filipino Washington of heroic mould, 
let Mabini be chosen, and not that pitiful creature Aguinaldo.* 

^'OXDITIOXS IMPIIOVED HIT XOT Cl'RED. 

In spite of temporary setbacks the si>liere of civil administration hat 
l>een steadily and safely enlarging, until it now covers all except the 
Mahometan islands and provinces, and the Tagalog revolt has assumed 
more and more each month the aspect of mere brigandage. But while 
the Tagalogs in arms are much fewer and the friendly Filipinos far more 
numerous, and while the end of the war has been officially proclaimed by 
the President and the American army in the Philippines'has been safely 
reduced to a fraction of its former strength, ther^are still many, armed 
or unarmed, who are unreconciled and unreconstructed. ^lany' timet in 
1902 there has been witnessed the same rapid transformation from armed 
and unifonned hostile to white-clad amigo, and back again to military at- 
tire. There is still the same intimidation of non-combatant Filipinos by 
insurrectos in arms, and the threats, sometimes fulfilled, against those 

*TKe PlllplncMi deported to Guam, with a few exceptions, took Iromedlata advan* 
toffs of the nmnestr proclamation of July 4. IDitt, and. taking the required oath of 
alleiiiance. were sent back to Manila. For tnonths Malilnl persistently refused to 
awear alleiflnnce to the ITnlted States and remained In Guam, while hia caso was 
made the text of antl-lmperlalistic afcitatlon and discussion In the newspapers, la 
pamphlets and In the Senate. Finally Mabini yielded and took the oath ht allocianco 
February m. IINtt. 
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futhret who affiliate with Americans. There is still the same condition 
ct petty guerrilla war, marked by treachery on the part of those upon 
whose protestations the Americans have relied. Even municipal officials- 
in the government set up by our army officers have played us false, in 
some instances representing both the insurgent and the American au- 
thorities, and collecting taxes in both capacities. 

At Ta}-tay in Morong province, Luzon, a native priest, the curate of 
the pueblo, who was the most influential man in that province with the 
Americans, and most trusted by them, caused an insurgent officer to be 
elected as presidente in the civil government set up by the Americans,. 
and other members of a little band of soldiers from a dispersed Filipino 
army filled the other municipal positions. These men served with due 
appearance of loyalty the American government, while at the same time 
they labored secretly in the interest of the insurrection. Finally, the 
conspiring municipal officials entered upon a series of murders, and in- 
^-estigation into the numerous mysterious disa|>poaranccs led to the. dis- 
covery of the plot. Tlirce of the officials were hanged, three imprisoned 
(or life, and the priest was punished by a sentence of twenty years at 
hard labor. 

In the massacre at Ralangiga, in Samar, the chief of police and the 
presidente hatched the conspiracy and the church bells sounded the sig- 
nal of slaughter. 

So numerous were tliese discoveries of treachery tliat General Chaf- 
fee, in reviewing certain court-martial sentences imposed u|x>n guilty 
Filipinos, in his indignation too sweepingly denounced the people of the 
islands, saying: **IIistory affords no parallel of a whole people thus prac- 
tically turning war traitors, and in the genius of no other people were 
ever found such masterful powers of secrecy and dissimulation." 

In x-iew of this continuance in 1902 in certain essentials of the condi- 
tions of 1900 there is evidently the same need toilay as then of ])atience 
on the part of the .'Xmerican people with an apparently slow progress in 
the complete pacification of the islands, if it is held that such condition is 
not reached until the murderous robber bands have all been dis|)ersed or 
exterminate<l. There is the same need of extreme consideration and full 
protection for the Filipinos who are now co-operating in increasing num- 
bers with the Americans, and of vigorous and effective pursuit and 
swift punishment of the bandits who, still lurking in forests or mountain 
recesses, slaughter prisoners, wreck trains, rob and murder, preying in- 
discriminately on Americans and Filipinos, but preferring the latter as 
easier game. 

AMxeimr rem amico*; AXxnniJiTioN roR iiANnrra. 

Progress has been made along l>oth branches of this dual policy,, 
which was presented at applicable to the conditions of 1900. The declara- 
tion of the end of war with the Filipinos as a |HM>ple an<l the prochma- 
tion of amnesty, recommended by subordinate iifficiTS, were at first o|>- 
posed by the military governor, hut after some delay were announced. 
They were followed, as urged in 1900, by the most CDnsiilerate legisla- 
tion and executive action by the American amlu^ritios in the archijH'lago,. 
guaranteeing prompt fulfillment in s|Kcific shape of the .\inerican prom- 
ises of gootl government and redress of the old grievances against 
Spain, thus eliminating all reasonable causes of war and tcniling to make 
the proclaimed i>eace genuine and permanent. .\nd now the pri>clama- 
tton of peace and the declaration of amnesty liave Ikvu made formally 
(July 4, tipi) by the Tresident of the United States himself. 
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The assiKiatcd proposition of drastic treatment for the brigands in- 
festing the woods and the plotting and murderously treacherous irrecon- 
cilables who hirked in the towns was not fully tested until General Mac- 
Arthur, as military governor, after the American elections in November, 
1900, formally proclaimed that the severest punishments would be in- 
flicted upon captured Tagalogs who had offended the laws of war. This 
// warning was intended for any who might think of imitating such savages 

;i as those who on Mount Aryat barbarously slaughtered their prisoners 

.2 on the approach of American soldiers. Deportation to Guam was wisely 

•^ ; J^ provicled for dangerous and obstinate plotters like Mabini. It was again 

;] demonstrate*! that nothing is so conciliating as a little severity. General 

I MacArlhur attributes to this proclamation of December 20, 1900, the 

i^ first genuine pacification of the islands. "From the date of its issue," he 

'^ says, "secret resistance and apathy began to diminish and kidnapping 

^1 and assassination were much abated. In a very short time these malign 

,^. influences were to a great extent superseded in American affairs. Rarely 

.[ in war has a single document been so instrumental in influencing ulti- 

mate ^snlts. The consequences in this instance, however, which lie very 
near the surface, seem to preclude all possibility of doubt, and also seem 
to justify the conclusion that the effective pacification of the archipelago 
commenced December 20, 1900." 

Today these diverse but consistent and co-operating policies are in 
full operation with the best of results. Conciliation, sympathy, redress 
of grievances, progressive self-government — these are the watchwords 
of Taft and the civil administration in dealing with the peaceful law- 
abiding Filipinos. Compulsion, severity, the stern punishment of mtir- 
• ilerous treachery — these are the watchwords of Chaffee and the army. 

For the genuine amigo is the protecting and uplifting hand; for the ir- 
reconcilable and treacherous is the blow of the mailed fist. 

CRI'KLTIF^ IN FILUM.no WAKFARR. 

Tliere has been in 1902 much discussion of the character of the con- 
duct by the American soldiers of hostilities against the Filipinos. There 
is no doubt that these operations at one time lacked the punishing vigor 
which was requisite. \Var was made too easy for the hostiles. There 
was not sufTicient discrimination between the treatment of those who 
fired upon us and those who were disposed to be friendly to us. Indeed* 
we cocldled the o|>enly hostile and failed to protect against torture and 
assassination our friends. All the influences tended to make the discreet 
Filipino an insurrecto. 

When this policy was change<l and Americans began to make war in 
earnest on the Ixinditti posing as insurrecto patriots, there were doubt- 
less instances of harsh treatment of Filipinos, which went to the other 
extreme. 

A few cases of punishment of American soldiers for inflicting torture 
to extort information or confessions are recorded, and the inference is 
that there were other instances which went unpunished. Indeed, in the 
congressional partisan ransacking of soldiers' stories about occurrences 
in the Philippines there liave been discovered among a mass of veno- 
mous fabrications by spiteful malcontents a number of genuine torture 
cases which failed to reach court-martial in the Philippines. 

There have also been more serious allegations of offenses against 
the laws of war by American officers in the Samar campaign of retalia- 
tion for the massacre of P»alangiga. 
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An such charges, wlicthcr great or small, should l>e tried before the 
proper miKtary tribunals in due course in the Philippines, where the wit- 
nesses and the evidence furnished by conditions of environment are at 
hand, and the accused, if found guilty, should be duly punished. But it 
is impossible on the evidence funiis'hed by tlwse scattered and excep- 
tional cases to sustain an indictment against the American army of in- 
homan or even ver>' cruel conduct of the war in the Philippines. Tliis 
fact is now apparently conceded even by those w1m> seemed at first for 
partisan reasons to be contending for the op|>osite conclusion. Sut>- 
jected to the test of sound public policy every severity within the laws 
of war is to be pronounced commemlable if directed against the so-called 
insurgents in arms, the robbers and assassins of their helpless fellow- 
countr^-men ; and no severity is defensible when it is applic<l to l**ilipino 
non-combatants. The political hereafter of a ''|>ax-Americana^* in the 
Philippines must be kcfH in mind in all the acts of today, and their effect 
in allaying or intensifying bitterness of feeling Ixrtween Filipinos and 
Americans after peace is thoroughly established must be carefully con- 
sidered. In reviewing a trial before a military commission of certain 
Filipinos, so-called insurrectos, wlio buried alive or burned at the stake 
some of their countrymen, General Giaffee places relentless severity to- 
ward the insurrecto **banded assassins" s(|uarely on the basis of wise 
preparations for harmony and security during the coming peace. He 
says: 

FBlHttltani lonff Pioct r^np^d to he the iruiilliiir moti%^ of Uiese ImihIn. The iium* 
Wr of ■»• ••< women who hjiv« heen de«tro>'ed hy Uielr own ctiiinirymen. under 
gwltm of wakhMc war upon the Amerlenn foroen. now renoliesi high Into tlie ih«>iw.tn<lp. 
•■4 llM work of the«e ci^wardljr iiMiap«ilnii. now mli«minu*4 Innurrectun. kiIII k«m« on In 
n low dtatrtcU. where thej profefw to he mAklnir wnr aKulnut tho Tnltcd 8tate«: hut 
to fact. IhoT M^ctkE* only In terrorlslnir the i^eople Into •urr.^mler of enotmh 



■ rope r ty to enrich the leader* and aupport their Isnorant and rtcloua r«>ilowera. Tho 
iawd of war. ha\inff In view the ultimate return of peace, with ittmpleio protcctlmi 
for the Uvea and property of the people. den<»uno« up«»n all auch Iniiitlliil ilie fienalty 
mi death. No mattor under what name or m>cl<*lr they may a«N*k to «lli*»culae tliclr 
trwe character aa handed aaaaaalna. the work of tht^lr extermination muf*t ffo on 
■ntll chief and follower ahall c^tk^e their Inhuman trade. 

As the probabilities of bitterness and friction between Americans and 
Filipinos after hostilities cease will be diminished by judicious liarshness 
iti treatment of robbers and murderers, so the same end will be pro- 
moted by the utmost consideration in dealing with the Filipinos who arc 
disposed to be friendly. To sow among this class a crop of auti-.\meri- 
can prejuflices, resentments antl hatreds is the very essence of unwisdom. 

Amnesty, marking the end of the I'ilipino war, which was ex|K*cted in 
1900, and has been vaiAly proclaimed by the insular military government, 
has now been declared by the President of the I'nitcd Stales, and a re- 
newed national obligation presses upon the republic **to correct, as far 
as possible, the evils of Spanish misnile and to satisfy the reasonable as- 
pirations of the Fili|nnos for Ix'tter and freer government.'* 

President Roosevelt, in announcing the enti of the Filipino insurrec- 
tion, takes advantage of the occasion to pay a deserved tribute to the 
American army, which is especially appreciated and applauded by the 
American people on account of the attacks to which the republic's sol- 
diers have been subjected. Secretary Root, .^peaking for the President, 
says in his order of July 4, 190a: 

TW Prealdent thanka the olllcera and enllated men of the army In the rhlllpplneo. 
hotk reculara and volunteera. for the courace and fortitude, the Indomliahle a|4rn 
and loyal derotlon with which they have put down and ended the «re.it Insurrection 
wkirk has raffed ihrouffhout the archlpetaico asnlnat the Lawful aov<>n*lffnl)r am jual 
nnthorlty of the Tnlted ttatea Tlie tnak ^n» pecull.irly dimcult and tr)lnc. They 
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were ivqulred at flr«t to overconne orsnnlzed rettlstance of superior numbers. veQ 
e<iulpped with modem arms of precision, intrenched In iin unknown country of nKMin- 
tuln defiles. Juni^les and swamps. app«irently capable of Interminable defense. When 
this re:<lst:ince had lieen overcome they were re<iulred to crush out a general system 
of f(u«*rrina warfare conducted among a people speaking unknown tongues, from whom 
it was almost Impossible to obtain the information necessary for successful pursuit 
or to guard against surprise and ambush. 

The enemlos by whom they were sumninded were regardless of all obligations of 
good faith and of all the limitations whl«>h humanity has imposed upon civilised war^ 
faro. Round Ihemselvos by the laws of war. our soldiers were called upon to meet 
every device of iinscnipulous treachery and to contemplate witliout reprisal th« inflic- 
tion of iKirbarous cruelties upon their comrades and friendly natives. They were In- 
structetl. while punishing armed reslstan«;e. to conciliate the friendship of the peace* 
ful. yet had to do with a population among whom it was Imposxible to distinguish 
friend from foe. nnd who In countless Instances used a false appearance of friend- 
ship for anibuxh and ass-is.^inatlon. They were obliged to deal with problems of com- 
munication and ir.tnsportation In a country without ro:ids and frequently made Im- 
pjissiible by torrential rains. They were weakened by tropical beat and tropical dis- 
ease. Widely scattered over a great archipelago, extending a thousand miles from 
north to south, the gravcMl responslblHtles. Involving the life or death of their com- 
mands. fre<iurntly devolved upon young and Inexperienced oSflcors licyond the reach of 
specific orders or advice. 

I'nder all these adverse clrc*umstances the army of the Phlllpplnc^s has accom- 
plished Its task nipldly and completely. In more than two thous-ind combats, great 
and small, within three years. It has exhibited unvar>'lng courage and resolution. 
I'tlllzing the lesson of the Indian wars It has relentlessly followed the guerrilla bands 
to their fastnesses In mountain and Jungle and crushe«l them. It his put an end to the 
vast system of Intimidation and secret assassination by which the peaceful natives 
were prevented from taking a genuine part In rovernment under American authority. 
It has captured or forced to surrender sulista* %lally all tlie leaders of the insurrec- 
tion. It has submltte«l to no discouragement and halted at no olistacle. Its officers 
have shown high qualities of command. ar.J Its men have shown devotkm and dis- 
cipline. Its splendid virile energy has lieen accompanied by self-control, patience and 
magnanimity. With surprisingly few Ir Jivldual exceptions Its course has been char- 
acterized by humanity and kindness to the prisoner and the non-combatant. With 
admirable good temper, sympathy arJ loyalty to American Ideals Its commanding 
generals have jolne«l with the clvllia.i agents of the government in healing the wounds 
of war and assuring to the people of the rhilipplnes the blessings of peace and 
prosperity. Individual liberty, protection of personal rights, civil order, public In- 
struction and religious freedom have followed its footsteps. It has added honor to 
the flag which It defended, nnd has justified increased confidence In the future of 
the American people, whose soldiers do not shrink from labor or death, yet loro 
lllierty and peace.* 
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.VOTABIiF. rnOGRRSS l.N ITBIJC KDrCATlOX. 

Great advances have been made in satisfyinj;^ the educational desires 
of the Filipinos as voiced by the presidente of Calasiao. The schools, 
teaching English, and even the trade school, for which he pleaded as 
the greatest need of his jM^ople, have been supplied. The employment, 
of a thousand .\merican teachers has been authorized, and nearly all of 
this number are now in the archipelago at work, their primary function 
being to teach Engli.Mi and modern methods of instruction to Filipino 
teachers. It is ef^timated that there are over 130.000 Filipino pupils en- 
rolled in the free primary !(chools established by the government, and 
over 75.000 pupils in actual daily attendance.f Tliis discrepancy in figures 
of enroUment and attendance ts due in part to the fact tliat it is impossi- 
ble to furni.<;h accommodations for assembling all the pupils who wish to 
attend school. There are between 3.000 and 4.000 elementary Filipino 
teachers engaged in public education, al>out 2,000 of whom are daily re- 
ceiving at least one hour of English instruction. Ret ween 20,000 and 
30.000 adults are learning English in evening schools conducted by 
American teachers. Demands for the establishment of sc1kk>1s for the 
instruction of adults in English are coming from all parts of the archi- 
pelago. In the Manila primary schools there were at the end of July, 



*ln the same vein see President Roosevelt's vigorous and effective defence of the 
army in his address of April 7. lIMKt. at Fargo. N. D. 

tTlie superintendent of public Instruction r««pt>rts that In lOiVt there are about 90(l.» 
tKX> children under Instruction at an annual expenditure of about |SUi),ni«l and that ttoo 
»ystem Is becoming both popular and effectlvo. 
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1901, 5,123 pupik in attendance. The attendance in the Manih night 
sdioob for September, 1901, was 1,80a One hundred and thirty-four 
Filipino teachers are now employed in Manila. A normal school has 
been established in the Walled City, and in the spring of 1901 instruction 
was given to 570 Filipino teachers assembled from schools in various 
parts of the archipelago. The sum of $15,000 was appropriated for the 
organization and maintenance for 1901 of a school in Manila for the in- 
struction of Filipinos in useful trades. 

^IXDCBTKIAL SCHOOLS FliR THR FUJriNUS. 

The statement of the prcsidetite of Calasiao that the special need of 
the Filipinos is for industrial schools is confirmed by the experience of 
the commission. 'Trom various parts of the archipelago,'* it reports, 
''requests were made for the establishment of schools. These requests 
are for assistance in constructing school buiklings, for teachers to give 
instruction in English, and for teachers to give instruction in manual 
training and the trades. It is significant that next to the dcmami for 
instruction in English there comes the demand for a kind of instniction 
to which in these islands little attention lias hitherto been given, and it is 
thought to be Irighly desirable to satisfy their dcman<ls as far as possible. 
^ ^ ^ The backwardness of these islands in almost all fonns of in- 
dustry and agricuhure is due, not to lack of resources or physical condi- 
tions unfavorable to development in these lines, but in a large measure 
to the fact that little or no effort has been made to funiish the people 
proper tools, implements and machinery or an effective knowledge of 
how to use them. Trade schools will therefore supiH>rt the Filipinos at 
their weakest point, and if established in sufficient numbers and properly 
organized and conducted will do more than almost any other agency to 
put them in the possession of those cjualities or powers which tend most 
directly to modernizing them and raising their standard of civilization.** 

All public instruction in Manila at the present time is in the English 
language, though Spanish still holds a place in private institutions. 

"The popular discussion of the subject of education, the qualifications 
for entrance to the public ser\'icc set by the civil service board, and the 
m-idespread belief in the opening of a new epoch in these islands in which 
knowledge and scholarly attainments will be recognized as opening ave- 
nues to successful careers, seem to promi.^e an awakening among the 
Filipino people, llie demand for instruction is unprecedented." 

The civil insubr administration has made a notable record of achieve- 
ment not only in the field of educational development, but in other 
tiranches of its labors. The Filipinos, in addition to large representation 
ifi the municipal governments, partici|>ate in the central insular admin- 
istration, three of the eight members of the conmiission being natives. 
The commission has established a purified insular judiciary in which the 
Filipinos participate to the extent ol safety. 'Hiree ol the seven members 
of the supreme court are natives. The commission has framed a cixle i»f 
civil procedure and a co<le of |>ractice and crimes. It has established a 
system of local police and insular constabulary for the supi>ression ol 
ladronism. It has created an effective health de|>artmcnt to attack and 
prevent epidemics. Through its recommendations the wise and compre- 
hensive legislation of the first session of the Fifty-seventh Cimgrcss h?.s 
been secured. 

While this progress has been ma«Ie and advances may be notcil in 
meeting the other material ncetls of the Filipinos s|>ecified by the presi- 
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dente of Calasiao, as for example in road building/ upon which the su:;; 
of a million dollars has already been expended, and in protection of na- 
tive life and property, the problems of land and labor, which pushed 
themselves to the front in 1900 as of overwhelming importance, are still 
in certain vital respects unsettled, and are likewise, with the question of 
Filipino participation in or control of the insular government, the arclit- 
pelago's paramount issues of 1902. 

The labor question, involving as the vital issue the exclusion or ad- 
mission of the Chinese, is thoroughly discussed and brought to date in 
chapters VIII and IX of this volume, in connection with a study of the 
lesson taught us on this |x>int by the Javanese, the industrious Malay 
workers who have highly developed a beautiful tropical island. 

THE DOMINATING FKURS AND THEIR VAST UiXD nOLDIXGfl. 

My suggestions of January, 1900, in respect to the friars and ecclesi- 
astical lands were : (i) Do not permit the Spanish friars to return to the 
. Philippines. Accomplish this result through arrangement with the 
Roman Catholic Church if possible. But in any event exclude the friars 
from the parishes which object to them. (2) Establish a tribunal to ex- 
amine land titles, which may determine the validity or invalidity of dis- 
puted ecclesiastical holdings, and pass upon the Question of the status 
of Spanish public property, nominal title to which is in the monastic or- 
ders. (3) Cure the evil of alien landlordism by breaking up the great 
monastic holdings ; if possible in no other way by imposing a very heavy 
ground tax. 

(1) In regard to the exclusion of the friars, or rather to the question 
of forcing back upon the Filipinos the friars whom they have themselves 
excluded, no definite understanding with the Roman Catholic Church 
has yet been announced. Governor Taft, in negotiating early in 1902 
with the Vatican concerning the purchase of the ecclesiastical lands» 
made the withdrawal of the friars virtually a condition of the purchase of 
their property, but no settlement was reached at Rome and the negotia- 
tions are still in progress at Manila. 

niKVENT UETl'RX OF TIIK UPANIMl FRIARS. 

Tlie contention that the return of the Spanish friars totheir parislies 
should be prevented is strongly sustained by the comments on this sub- 
ject of the Taft commission, based on a thorough investigation and 

H>f the three mtnionit appropriated at the Mt^nd se«9ion of the FIfty-Mventh Coa- 
irress for relief of the Flllplnon (nufterliiff from the \%f¥» of W per cent of their carabnon 
by rInderiHHit. the partial failure of tlie rli*e crop, the placue of locustft. the scours^ 
of cliolera and the evil of n tluctuatinii silver currency) a portion, at the discretion 
of th« commlKnlon. Is avallnhle for road-bulldlnK. This Item of appropriation In 
tlie sunUry civil act approved March .\ lOOCt. reads as foHoww: **Por the relief of th^ 
dIstroMi In the rhlllppine Islands, to be expended under the direction and In tho 
discretion of the Philippine government In such proportions as they deem wise. In 
the direct purchase and aiKtrihution. or sale of farm Implements, farm animals, sup- 
plies and the necessaries of life, and through the employment of lalmr in the con- 
st ruction of government w:ii;on ro;ids and other public works, to be Immediately 
available, three million dollars. And the i^overnor of the Philippines shaU submit to 
tha Secretary of War a statement of all expenditures hereundt^.*' 

Secretary Hoot sui;i?ested for the beneAt of the Flllplnoa a rtnluctlon of the dutiea 
levied in the Vnlted 8tai»n» upon Philippine products to 2.» per cent of the DInffley 
tariff rates, and the csiaMlshment of the i;old standard for tlie Insular currency. 
Conirress finally failed to act uixm the tariff sui:ffestlon. but pis)«ed the etirrennr 
act tsee npp«*ndix>. and approprlalet! as al»ove set forth for mipino relief. 

For other public Improvement acts of Pldllppine commission se<» schedule of foot 
notes in table of c«>ntenls. Bee nliM> the Gaselte«^r of the Philippine Islands, issued by 
the Inirciiu of Insular affairs, an oillee. which under the ellli-lent man mement of Cot 
Cbirenca n. Kdwards. is |H«rfo|mlntf a useful and Important function. 
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formany presented in its report of November jo, 190a The commission 
says: 

Br tb* rwolnllofis of 1806 and ISM Affalnst Spulii. all the Domlntcanii. Aujrus- 
UaUiHL Rccolletoa and Pranctecans acting as pariah prlmta were driven from their 
partabea to tako rttugm in Manila. Korty were killed and ««! were imprlaoned and 
wera not all releaacd until hy the advance of the American Iroopa It became Iropoo- 
i«Ma for the Inaorsenta to retain them. Of the 1.134 who were In the lalnnde In IWS 
tot 473 remain. The remnlnder were either killed or died, returned to Spain, or went 
te China or South America. • • • The bumlmr political qiieatlon. dlM*uiuilon of 
which etronslr asltateo the people of the Phlllpplnee. la whether the memliera of the 
four sreat orders of St. Dominie. St. Aumiatlne and St. Prancia and the Recolletoa 
ehan return to the.pariahea from which they were driven by the revolution. Ool- 
lofulally the term "frlara" Includes only the membera of the four ordera. • • • The 
truth la that the whole sovernment of Spain In theae lalanda rested on the frlnra. To 
use the expresakm of the provincial of the Ausiuitinliina. the friars were "the peileatal 
or fOuadatloM of the aovereivniy of Spain In these Islantla.** which helnir removed, "the 
whole alructure would topple over." The number of Spiinish tmoiia in these Islanda did 
not exceed &0U0 until the revolution. The tenure of office of the frinr curate w.ns per* 
manent. There waa but little rotation of prfeats amonv the parishes. Once settled In 
a parish, a priest usually continued there until superannuation, lie was. therefore, 
a constant political factor for a generation. The a.ime waa true of the archbishop and 
the hishopa. The dvll and military ofUccra of Sp:«in in the islnnda were here for not 
loMcer than four yeara. and more often for a less period. The friars, priests and 
h is ho pa. therefore, constituted a solid, powerful, permanent, well-oririinlied political 
foree la the lalands^ which dominated polldea. Tlie atay of tlMiae ofllcera who at- 
tempted to pursue a course at variance with that deemed wise by the orders was In- 
variably shortened by monaatle Influence. • • • It luia been frequently charsed 
that there was much Immorality amonv the friars, and that to this is due the popular 
hoatlUty asalnat theoi. The friar witnesses denied the charges of Kenernl immorality, 
adsilltinc only Isolated cases, which they said were promptly disciplined. The evl- 
4e«ce on this point to the contrary, however, la ao stromr that it seems clearly to 
es t a bl ish that there were enough inatances in each province to irive conslderalde 
•round for the ceneral report. • • • But while the charges have considerable truth 
ta them, another fact clearly appeared which makes such imntorality as there waa 
largely Irrelevant to the Issue we are considering. This was that the Immorality 
waa not the chief sround for hostility to the friars. The common people are not sen- 
erally Mcentloaa or unchaste, but the living toirether of a man and woman without 
the marriage cerensony Is not infrequent and la not condemned. It did not shock the 
c— mon people or arouse their Indignation to see their curate establish illicit rela- 
tkma with a wonMn and have children by her. • • • We must look elsewhere, 
therefore, for the chief cround of the deep feeling cherished against the friars by 
the Plllplno people. It is to be found In tlie fact that to the Mliplno the government in 
these islands under Spain was the ipovemment of the friars. Every abuse of the 
many which Anally led to the two re\*olutlona of IHDil and ISOB was charged by the 
people to the friars. Whether they were In f.nct to hlsme Is perhaps aside from our 
porpoae. but It cannot admit of contradiction thst the autocratic power which each 
frtar curate exercised over the people and civil offldats of his parish cave them a 
miM t plausible sround for belief that nothing of Injustice, of cruelty, of oppression, 
of narrowing restraint of liberty was Imposed on them for which the friar was not 
entirely responsible. Ills sacenlotal functlona were not In their eyes the Important 
p ass, except as they en.ibled him to clinch and make more complete his civil and po- 
litical controL The revolutions against Spain's soverHmity begnin as movements 
ataiaat the friars. Such was the tenor of Rlsafs chief work. "Noll me tanirere." The 
treaty of Blacnabato. which ended the first revolutli>n. Is said to have c«mtalned the 
fsadltlon that the frl.nrs should he expelled. In the second revolution, as already 
asld. at least forty friars were killed, and over 400 were Imprisoned. Ilavlns In view 
these drcunwtancea. the statement of the bishops and friars that the mass of the 
pespl e In these Islands, except only a few of the le.idlnff men of each town, and the 
native clersy. are friendly to thena. cannot be accepted as accurate. 

WKLL'NIOn rXIVinSAL RATBRD FOR TIIB PRUM. 

All the evidence derived from e\-ery source, but the friara themselves, shows 
dearly that the feeUnv of hatred for the friara la well-nlich universal and permeates 
sB classes. • • • In the IlKht of these considerations It Is not wonderful that the 
people should regard the return of the frisrs to their parishes as a return to the con- 
dltloa before the revolution. The common people are utterly unable to appreciate 
that under the soverelirnty of the l*nlted States the position of the friar as curate 
would be different from that uniler Apnln. Thia Is not a rellalous question, though it 
ns the selection of religious ministers for religions c«>mmuniiles. The Philippine 
love the C-itliollc Church. The solemnity and grandeur of Its ceremonies sp- 
ai most strondy to their religious motives, and It may be doubted whether there 
is say rountry In the world In which the people have a more profound attachment 
for their church than this one. 

The depth of their feelinc axalnst the frisrs may be measured by the fact that It 
ealsis smonir thoae who. until two years sco. sdmlnlstered the aacraments of the 
church upon which they feel so rreat dependence and for which they h.nve ao profound 
a rvepeet. The feelln* acalnat the frt.^ra la solely political. The people would ffladly 
reretve ss ministers of the Roman Catholic rellslon sny but thcuw who sre to them the 
embodiment of all In the Apanlah rule that mas hateful. If the friars return to their 
pa r ishes, though only under the same police protection whieh the American cover*- 
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incnt is bound to extend to any other Siwnlsh subjects conmorant in these Islands, tho 
people will regard It as the act of that sovernroent. Ther have so lonff been used to 
have every phase of their conduct remilated by irovernmenUl order that the eomliMr 
a^aln of the friars will be accepted as an executive order to them to receive the friars 
as curates, with their old. all -absorbing functions. It is likely to have the same elCect 
on them that the return of General Wej'ler under an American commlssioa as gov- 
ernor of Cuba would have had on the people of that island. 

Those who are charged with the duty of pacifying these islands may, therefore, 
properly have the liveliest conc«m in a matter which, though on Its surface only ee- 
clesiastical. Is. In the most important phase of it. political and fraught with tlio 
most critical consequences to the peace and food order of the country in which It Is 
their duty to set up civil ffovemment. 

FUIABS* RETiRN WIL.L VRAD TO >ICRZ>BB. 

We are convinced that a return of the friars to their parishes will lead to lawless 
violence and murder, and that the people will charge the course taken to the American 
government, thus tumlnff against it the resentment felt toward the frtars. It is to be re- 
membered that the Filipinos who are In sympathy with the American cause in these 
Islands are as bitterly opposed to the friars as the most Irreconcilable insurgents, and 
they look mith the greatest anxiety to the course to be taken in the matter. It is 
suggCMted that the friars. If they returned, would uphold American sovereignty and 
be efficient Instruments in securing peace and good order, whereas the native priests 
who now All the parishes are many of them active Insurgent agents, or in strong 
sympathy with the cause. It Is probably true that a considerable number of tho 
Filipino priests are hostile to American sovereignty largely because they fear that , 
the Catholic Church will deem It necessary, on the restoration of complete peace, to 
bring back the friars or to elevate the moral tone of the priesthood by introducing 
priests from America or elsewhere. But it Is certain that the enmity among the peo- 
ple against the American government caused by the return of the friars would far 
outweigh the advantage of efforts to secure and preserve the allegiance of the peo- 
ple to American sovereignty which might be made by priests who are still subjects 
of a monarchy with arhich the American government has been lately at war. and 
who have not the slightest sympathy with the political principles of civil liberty, 
which the American government represents. 

We have set forth the facts upon this Important issue, because we do not think 
they ought to be, or can be ignored. We earnestly hope that those who control the 
policy of the Catholic Church In these Islands, with the same sagacity and pre- 
vision which- characterises all Its Important policies, will see that it would be most 
unfortunate for the Philippine Islands, for the Catholic Church and for the Ameri- 
can government to attempt to send back the friars, and that some other solution of 
the difllcultles should be found. The question for the prelate and statesman is not 
whether the bitter feeling toward the friars is justifled or not. but whether It exists. 
It does not seem to us. therefore, to aid In reaching a conclusion to point out that all 
the civilization found In the Philippines Is due to the friars. Be it so. Ought they 
on this account return to their parishes In the face of a deep, popular feeling against 
them? A popular bias or prejudice, deep-seated in an Ignorant people, is not to bo 
disregarded because It cannot stand the test of reason or evidence. It must be reck- 
oned with. It would, of course, be of much assistance to the American cause if the 
Catholic Church were to send among the people American priests, with the love of 
their country that they have always shown, and with their cleiar understanding of civil 
liberty and conserx'atlve* popular government; but It Is said that such priests are not 
available for the work. This Is a question of purely church policy with which we 
have nothing to do. It Is enough to say that the political question will be elimi- 
nated If the friars are not sent back. 

INTKKESTIXQ A.\D IMPORTAXT NEOOTIATIOXS AT ROMS. 

Tlie United States government is now fully committed to the wise 
policy of eliminating the S|>anish friars as a disturbing factor in the Phil- 
ippine problem, and its position is lucidly and forcibly stated by Secretary 
Root and Governor Taft in the course of the negotiations at Rome in 
the spring and summer of 1902. Tlie correspondence in this case is of the 
highest interest, recording, as it does, the opposing arguments of men 
profoundly versed in law, logic and diplomacy and masters in debate. It 
may be profitable to follow the twistings of the struggle over the single 
point of the disposition of the friars. 

Secretary Root*s instructions to Governor Taft pointed out that the 
religious orders now "find themselves the object of such hostility on the 
part of their tenantry against them as landlords and on the part of the 
people of the parishes against them as representatives of the former 
government that they arc no longer capable of ser\'ing any useful pur- 
pose for the church. No rents can be collected from the populous com- 
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nranities occupying their lands» unless it be by the intervention of the 
civil TOvemment with armed force. 

^'Speaking generally, for several years past the friars, formerly in- 
stalled over the parishes, have been unable to remain at their posts, and 
are collected in Manila with the vain hope of returning. Tlicy will not be 
voluntarily accepted again by the people, and cannot be restored to their 
positions except by forcible intervention on the part of the civil govern* 
ment, which the principles of our government forbid. 

**It is manifest that under these conditions it is for the interest of the 
church, as well as of the state, that the landed proprietorship of the re- 
Kgiotts orders in the Philippine Islands should cease, and that if the 
church wishes, as of course it does wish, to continue its ministration 
among the people of the islands, and to conduct in its own behalf a sys- 
tem of instruction, with which we have no desire to interfere, it should 
seek other agents therefor.** 

Secretary Root then sets forth the wish of the government to buy 
the large tracts of agricultural lands belonging to the religious orders, 
but adds significantly that the purchase money is not ''to t>e used for the 
attempted restoration of the friars to tlie parishes from which they are 
now separated, with the consequent disturbance of law and order.** In 
other words, the purchase of the lands is conditional upon the non-return 
of the friars. 

Governor Taft in his address to the Pope a|>proaches this delicate 
subject in the following words : 

Thm trmnpfer of wor^fignty from Spuln to tho United Statm hiid been p rtc^dtd 
br tvo rvTolutkNio amons the PhlHpplne people Against Spain. The popular hootUltsr 
was HiSHIr manlfeated avainst the members of four rellKlout orders m-ho had. In ad- 
dltkNi to their clerical duties as pariah priests, been chariccd by the Spanlah sorem* 
nent with the performance of a burden of local political and police duilea. and In 
the performance had lieen held responsible by the people for the opprvsskm of which 
It was Srfld that Spain was ffulltj. 

Th**e of these orders were owners of lar^e tracts of valuable nip'lcultural landi^ 
and In each revolution the hostility toward the members of the rellf^us orders was. 
In provinces where this land lay. aiprarlan as well as political. The justice or In- 
inm.ce of this hostility Is. as I conceive, sslde from the Issue. It exUts and Is the 
re«ult of years of peace and war. It can not be lirnorcd. The meml>ers of thcoe 
ordrrs have not yet relumed to their parishes, which are Wlnir administered toy 
the native clergy, and they have not yet renumed poM^sslon of their landa. An at- 
tempt by them to assume the rights of landlords or to l^ecome ptirish priests acain 
wllL It la conAdently believed, serknisly disturb the pesce and order of the Islands. 

On helialf of the Philippine |i«>vemment. It Is proposed to buy the lands of the 
rellctous orders with the hope that the funds thus furnished may lesd to their with- 
drawal from the Islands, snd. If necessary, a substllullon therefor, ss parish priests, 
of other priests whose presence would not be dangerous to public order. 

We now have In the Philippine Islands a Cliristlan people of tl.OiiO.AiW souls, 
s«l»it«ntl.illy sll Roman Csthollcs, just swaltinc the dawn of a new political and 
tonsl n >ss life. What a Inirden upon them, what a Inirden upon their church, to which 
they are devoted, that deep-seated politic 1I and nffrartin h««p|lllties icrowln« out of 
the trouliles of a previous reslme should be permitted now to <*ast their shsdow upon 
thHr retldoiis snd political welfare. Should such questions l»e left open to a con- 
tinned discnsslon with all the unfortunate heat likely to lie emremlered? Is It not 
wtse that In a stralKht forward Imslness method a basis for a general settlement snd 
c o m p r o mis e should be reached In an nmlcible conference lietween the representa- 
tives of the head of the Roman rMtlM>llc (Thurrh and acenis or olllflNis of the Phil* 
Ipplne snd Vnlted Stales sovemmentsT 

mx TATiCAX's roucT ix niK niiLirrixM. 

Carilinal Rani|>o1la in his reply to Governor Taft states the position 
of the Holy See in these words : 

Resardln« the religious orders, of which mention Is made In the Instructions of 
the Secretary of War. the Holy See can n<»t irtve Us aUht^kMi to m11 the views con- 
lalned therein; nor does It consider opportune to enter Into s discussion on that 
paint Placlnff Itaelf entirely on the prnrtlcal irround of the provisions required by 
the new situation, the Holy See admits first of all that the system ot»talnlnc under 
tihe Spanish domlnstkm snd the mUlnff up of tl»e rvllflous In the civil administration 
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miffht have created for them In a portion of th« i>eop]e a certain 111 will. How to 
eliminate thla antipathy the Holy See ha« already devised means, vradually by op- 
portune measures to recall the reffulars to the life proper to their institute, to de- 
vote themselves exclusively to spiritual ministry, to abstain from any kind of In- 
terference In thinss appertaining to the civil authority, to consolidate mutual peacir 
of life between the people and clergy of the Islands, to uphold the principle of 
authority, to Imbue the masses with morality and to make themselves the Instru- 
ments of civilizntion and social order. 

It Is also the Intention of the Holy See to Introduce In the Philippine Islands re- 
ligious of other nationalities; and, so far as possible, fi^m tlie United States, and 
to Intrust to them, when sumciontly Instructed In the local dialects, the spiritual 
care nf the f.ilthful. As to the Sp:nilsh rollsious in particular belonging to the orders 
mentioned In the Instructions, not even they should be denied to return to those per- 
ishes where the people is disposed to receive them without disturbance of public 
order: and. If In some parishes whore It is evident that they are desired, or are fa- 
vonibly ree.nrdcd by the whole or the great majority of the people, obstacles and dif- 
ficulties should be Interposed on the part of some disturber of peace, the Holy See 
trusts that the American authorities by the ordinary means of civil Justice will 
know how to protect the rights of the religious themselves and the wish of the 
people. Finally, the Holy See will not neglect to promote at the same time the iMtter 
ecclesiastical ctlucntlon and tniining of the native clergy In order to put them In 
the way. arcordhig to their fitness, of taking gradually the place of the religious 
orders In the discharge of the pastoral functions. 

It is to be noted that the church indicates that it will introduce in the 
Philippines priests of other nationalities than Spanish, and "so far as 
possible from the United Stales," and will intrust to them, "when suf- 
ficiently instructed in the local dialects/' the spiritual care of the faith- 
ful. But the friars should not, it is suggested, be prevented from return- 
ing to parishes where they are desired by the people, and in such cases 
if, having returned, they are interfered with by any disturber of the 
peace, it is intimated that the American authorities should protect the 
rights of the friars and the wish of the people. 

TUB UEUGIOUS OUDKIt4 >ll'iST GO. 

In the course of his next communication to Cardinal Rampolla — ^a 
long and elaborate discussion of the whole subject — Governor Taft 
brings the issue to a head by proposing a formal contract for the pur- 
chase of the friars' lands upon specified conditions. 

By the next condition It is to be agreed on behalf of the Pope that aH the members 
of the four religious orders of Donilnlc:ins. AugUKilnlans. Recoletos and Franciscans 
now in the Islands shall withdraw therefrom after two years from the date of the 
flrst payment upon the purchase price of the lands under this agreement. A suf- 
flvlent nunilvr of them, it Is provided, may remain to continue t1»e schools, university 
and conventual churches now conducted by them unill the close of such two years, 
when they shall withdraw. It Is further provided that the remainder shall with- 
draw from the Islands, one-half within nine months after the flrst ptiyment of pur- 
chase money and one-half after eighteen months. An exception Is made in favor 
of any member of these orders who has been able to avoid the hostility of the peo- 
ple and to cam* on his duties as piirish priest in his pjirlsh outside of Manila from 
August, isas. to the date of this agreement. It is certain that such a priest ts 
popular with the people, and it is not desired to separate him from them. 

This exception Is not extended to friars who have acted as parish priests in the 
city of Manila. Invause no such Inference of popularity can be drawn as to them 
from their Immunity from molest;ition In a city always occupied by American forces. 
It is further In effect agreed that no 8p:inlsh members of these orders sluill be sub- 
sUtuted tor those withdrawn. The only purpose that the American government has 
In proposing this condition Is to secure political peace and an al^sence of disturb- 
ance. 

The most careful consideration has been given to what is said in the communi- 
cation of the Holy See in respect to the religious orders in the rhillppinea and the 
means proposed to lie adopttnl by the Holy See for avoiding the antipathy which the 
regulars now encounter in the islands, but with the utmost deference, it seems to the 
Philippine government that the means are not adequate to meet the emergency which 
alone Justlllos It In taking any Interest in the matter. Nothing will calm tlie fears 
of the people and nothing produce contentment with church and government except 
the dotlnlie knowle«lge fn»m such s contract as that here proposed that tlie Spanish 
friars of the four orders are to leave the islands at a deflnite time, and are not to 
return to the parishes or exercise from Manila a ctmt rolling influence there over tho 
parish priests. It is hoped that in view of these facts, which are recited not to re- 
flect on the friars, but only to show the de facto condition, the Holy See wiU ~ 
it proper to assent to the proposed provisions on this subject. 
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TU lOMAX CBUBCa CAXXOT PROMISB TO WITUIMUW WUiAWL 

The issue thus squarely presented is in Cardinal Rampolla*s reply 
<iirectly met The Holy See finds it impossible to admit that which is 
proposed in relation to the religious of Spanish nationality in the archt- 
pefa^o. 

It Is rmy mmmf to prov« thut tlM Holy 800 can not aec«i»t the proponltlon of tlio 
FhiUppinm soreniaient to recall from the arclilpclaKO In a fixeil time all the religious 
•C SpanWi Datkmalltr— Dominicans, Franciscnns. Aiiffualinians. Recoletoa. and to 
prevent their retam In the future. In effect such a measore. not ju9tifle<l by a 
rasMHi of force majeiire would be contrary to the poeitive riffhts guamnte^ by the 
treaty of Parte, and would put. conecquently. the Holy See In conflict with Spain. 
who would have every reason to protest. Much more, such a measure would be. la 
the eyee of the Filipinos and of tlie entire Catholic world, the explicit couflrroatlon 
•f all the accusations brought against the said rclielous by their enemies, accusa- 
tions of which the falsity, or at least the evident exaftscratlon. c:in not lie disputed. 

Finally. If the American vovemment, respectinir as it docs individual rights 
does not dare Interdict the Phlllippine soil to the Spanish rellirious of tlie four orders 
alwve named, how could the Pope do It. he the common fattier of all. the support 
and bom defender of the rellctous? On the other hand, without luivlnc rt^course to 
thte violent and extremely odious measure, the means wlilch ' the Holy 84^ counts 
ttpon taking are sufficient to set aside any fear or any preoccupation. The num- 
ber of the 8pantoh reliffious remaining In tlie archipelago lias much diminished, and 
as 1 had the honor to say to you. Mr. Oovemor-Cenemi, In my memotial of the 21st 
of June, the Holy See will try to introduce therein relijrious of otiier mitlonalltios. and 
particularly, as much as possible, of the United States of America, and to coiiAdo 
to them the parochial mintotry, hardly will they be sumdenlly Insinicted In the Ian- 
suase of the country. Desldes. the representative of the Holy See will carefully 
see that all the reUsknis of no matter what nationality, order or o«>ni:reiratl4>n con* 
secrau themselves exclusively to their spiritual work, without Inscninic themselves 
In sny way In political questions, and In ahstalntnv from any opposition to the es- 



TMs result win be sU the more easy to attain since the resources of the n*1lf;ious 
wtn mnsin under the control of the supreme authority, to be de\otcd also to the 
spiritual needs of the church In the archipelago, besides which the refiresentative 
of the Holy See. In aecord with the diocesan authorities, will not permit the return of 
the Spaateh rellsloos of the above-named orders in the parishes wlicre their presence 
would provoke trooliles or disorders: that If In such and such parislies. the totality 
or the great majority of the population desiring the return of tli^ n*llidous. certain 
disturbers should seek to cre.ite olMtacIc* and dltnculties. the Holy 8%*e again ex- 
presses Its confidence that tlie American authorities will know how. by the ordinary 
mrans of justice, to protect tlie rights of the religious and tlie will of the |«opu- 
latlon. 

WmiDKAWAL or FKIAIIS CMRNTIAU 

The Holy SeCr under pressure from the ix)\verful religious orders, 
could not, or would not, promise definitely the non-return of the friars, 
and the American government, in the absence of this pledge, could not, 
or would not, agree to purchase the friars' lands. But it seems clear 
from the expressions used by Cardinal Rampolla that the Holy Sec is i •$- 
posed, as far as it may be able, to bring about the very conditions which 
it does not feel that it shouUI directly promise. Further negotiations arc 
transfcrretl from Rome to Manila by a ctMiimnnication from SivriMary 
Root, submitted to the Holy See by Governor Taft as part of his final 
presentation of the American case. Secretary Root says : 

I am much gratified by the expression of Intention on the port of tin* Holy S*^ to 
tike the measures which tkn Indicated by Cardln.O K.impolkrs m<>m«»r.«nd;t of the 
:^M of June and of the lOih of July to recaU the rrllfri«>us In ilie rMlipi«lne Wl:«nds to 
tlie life proper to their lnsiilut<>s, and to an cvtliislve devotion to KHrliu.il ministry. 
al«talnlng from any kind of Interference with llilngs appertaining to the civil nu- 
thitrlty. nnd to Introduce as much as possil4e tl>e relli:lou« «>f n iilon:ilhltHi other 
th.-«n Spanish, and particularly the religious of American natlon:tlliy. and to coo- 
r<^de to them the parochial minliiiry as soon as titey sh.ill be sum«>l4«itil> Insiruticd in 
th# languages of the country. These mcssures. so plainly Indlcal***! as v^lse by the 
rrrwtgnlaed facts in the PblllpHne Archipelago, are quite indepemb^nt of unv Imsl- 
ne«a or monetary conMder.ttlon. and I feel that auch ctrntrilnitlon an >-«iu lutve been 
al>le to make to a full understanding of the facts, and the de\vb»pnK*nt of the pur- 
poses described. Is sufficient comp(*ns.itlon for your visit to lt<mie. It Is liclleved that 
there will result a sure basis of mutual conslderntkm and just Ireitment In the 
future relations lietween the church and state In the iniillp|«lnes In reg.ird to all 
speHAc questlooa which will have to t«e settled there. 

Regarding the withdrawal of tlie memln^rs <«f tlie rellgl«His nr«lers fmm tlie l*hll* 
lpr lm« . It shouM not be understood that the l*hlli|»plne gm-ernment Is asking tn 
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modify or In any manner Affect the conduct of religious matters on the purt of th« 
Holy See. or on the part of the heads of the orders, or for any compulsory exclusion 
or proceeding whatever. It is rather that tlie Philippine Rovernment desires social 
lesults which it doems of great importance to the welfare of the PhillpplDe peopte, 
and which can lie accomplished only hy the withdrawal of this class of persons Who 
have fortuitously l)een thrown into special and antagonistic political relations 
with the people. That government has proposed an arrangement which It supposed 
to Ijo very ndvantaKcous to the church, and worth Its own while to carry out. If 
the ecclcsiasttical authorities having the direction of the religious orders should aeo 
fit voluntarily to withdraw them from the Islar.^ Such a voluntary withdrawal can 
not be considered a violation of any rights under .the treaty of Paris or otherwise, or 
any reflection either upon the nation or upQn<rth€ orders to which the persons wltn- 
drawlns happen to belong. 

The reasons makinir the withdrawal desirable are not rellRlous or racial, but arlss 
from the political and social relations which existed under the former vovernment. 
and which have created personal antipathies menacing to the peace and order of tlM 
community. Such a voluntary withdrawal wuuld not involve any conflrmatlon of any 
accus;itions against the persons withdrawing or the orders to which they belong; 
and It Is to be obser\*ed that we have made no such accusations. It would simply 
recf>f:nize the existence of the conditions which for several years past have been and 
now are preventing these particular agents from serving the church In the stations 
to which tliey were nsslfrncd and which would make their re-employment InJurkMis 
to the community. In this matter the United States representatives In the Phllip-> 
pines are merely endeavoring to meet the wishes, us well as the needs, of the Phllip-> 
pine people. 

It Is not the United States government which objects to the presence of the friars; 
it is the Catholic population of the Philippine Islands. The lay Catholic population 
and the parish priests of native and non-Spanish blood, are practically a unit in de- 
siring both to exi»el the friars nnd to confiscate their lands out of hand. This pro- 
posed conflscritinn without compensation of the church lands was one of the funda- 
mental policies of the insurgent government under Aguinaldo. Recognising the In- 
tensity and practical unanimity of this feeling among the Filipinos, and at ths 
same time desiring to avoid causing loss to the church, the United States govern* 
ment representatives proposed to pay for the lands out of the public funds If tho 
friars would retire from the islands and give place to other religious of their own 
faith who mlKhl be able to accomplish for their religion what they themselves bad 
so signally failed to accomplish.- In making this proposal the United States reprs- 
sentatives were well aware that flnanctally it was only of benefit to the church, for 
the lands are unproductive and held in adverse pitssession by the natives, who rs^ 
fuse to pay rent, while the former congregations of the objectionable friars now re- 
fuse to receive them, and they could only lie henceforth restored to their parishes 
by such affirmative governmental action as under our Constitution can not be taken. 
While it is to be regretted that the authorities having control of the religious 
orders do not see tlieir wny to make a definite agr(H*ment for the withdrawal from 
Manila of the friars formerly in the parishes, yet It is hoped that pending the set- 
tlement of these various matters they will reach the conclusion that It Is wise to do 
the same thing of their own motion and Irrespective of any agreement to that effect. 
However that may be. you should assure the authorities of the church that we shall 
at all times do all In our power to continue the good understanding already reached 
and to agree upon such action as shall be for the benefit of all: and further assure 
them of our high apprecintion of the courtesy and consideration with which the ex- 
pression of your views and wishes has been received. 

ll.WX TIIR FR1.%BS TITIX TO TIIEIR LAND I10IJDIN6SY 

(2) In the instructions g^vcn by the President to the Taft commission 
was the following direction : "It will be the duty of the commission to 
make a thorou[;;:h invcstif::ation into the titles of the large tracts of land 
held or claimed by individuals or by religious orders : into the justice of 
the claims and complaints made against such landholders by the people 
of the island or any part of the people, and to seek by wise and peace- 
able measures a just settlement of the controversies and redress of the 
wrongs which have caused strife and bloodshed in the past." 

In pursuance of this direction and as a test case the commission first 
investigated specifically the contested title to the lands and buildings of 
the College of San Jose at Manila,property worth about $500,000. On the 
one hantl it was contended that this college and its property had been 
completely under the control and administration of the Spanish govern* 
ment as a' public institution, and i>assed by virtue of the treaty of Paris 
to the United States, to be maintained by it on a non-sectarian basis for 
the benefit of the Filipino people. On the other hand it was claimed that 
the property under the canonical and civil law had always been subject 
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m« the ukimatc control of the Catliolic Church for sectarian charitable 
X^surposes, a control exercised by the King of Spain only by virtue of a 
^cmcordat between him and the Pope. The commission announced its 
^rondusion that the claim, adverse to the alleged right of the religious 
«rontrol of the college, liad sufficient basis to require its submission to 
^ udicial decision. Suit was authorized before the supreme court of the 
S^ilippines to detennine the question of title, and the probability was 
^wg:g<?«ted that the Congress now in session at Washington would confer 
^as It has now in fact conferred) upon the Supreme Court of the United 
^States jurisdiction to consider appeals from the supreme court of the 
.X^ilippines. "Tlic present case, involving a construction of the treaty 
^3f Paris and the effect upon public tnists of a transfer of sovereignty 
Sroin a kingdom in which church and state were united, and one might 
.silmost say inextricably (used, to one in which church and state are kept 
^Emtircly separate, is of such importance as to make most appropriate the 
submission of the issue to a court of the dignity, learning, ability and 
commanding jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United States.** 
This suit has been brought before the supreme court of the archi|>elago, 
Vnit has not been pushed, being held in abeyance |x^nding direct negotia- 
tions concerning ecclesiastical pro|KTty lx*tween the Thilippine govem- 
vncnt and the \*atican. Tlie I'hilippine commission in its rcfx^rt covering 
"mhc period between December i, 1900, and October 15, 1901, refers te 
"mhc San Jose case, and says: "'ITiere are other controversies likely to be 
brought into the courts of the islands between the Catholic Church and 
%he insular government in resi>ect to the title to and the administration 
of trust or other proj>erty. The intimate association between the Span- 
ish government and the Catholic Cluirch, and the difficuhy of se|>arating 
^'hat is civil and what is church pro|Hrrty, is so great and presents ques- 
tions of such delicacy from a political stand|H>int that we recommend that 
in all such cases an a))peal l)e granted from the supreme court of the 
islamls to the Supreme Court of the United States." [Such appeals are 
authorizetl by act of July i, 1902. See appendix.] 

A TRinrNAL TO TBIT TUK IHIAItr TITLRA. 

Thus a general tribunal is provided for the trial of public land title 
cases, and presumably recourse could be had to the same court by pri- 
%-ate individuals contesting the title to any lands claimed by the monastic 
ordert. 

There is some difference of opinion concerning the extent to which 
this examination into titles will deprive the friars of their present hold- 
ings. 

The Taft Pliilippine commission in its report of November jo, 1900, 
says: 

With \hMm vxcrfrtlmui <wlld Utndu In iit>rth^ni l^ion aii4 Mlndmuio) th« \mndm 
hr%d hr the frtors hav« been their* for OMire th»n n icencratloii, and the>' liave owne4 
iMufit 9i the rahiable entatefl for one or two ccnturlen. la few Inntanceii, It Hi be- 
Mered. con their ownemhlp be rnKt^peefullr attnrkiHl Hi biw. for prfm*ripil«»n haa »up> 
■IM any defect whirh mlffht have been In their cMifflnal illlea. Thia la the concefi> 
a«on of Don FMIpe CaMf ron. one of the brishteat of the Filipino lawyera. and most 
nroiKlnent la hia oppoaltkm to the Crlara. Ilmuich he auinc«*ala that the friars had 
9«rh power to defeat rialma affalnal them under the Bpnnlah reirlme aa to furnlah a 
jMot raaaoa for aaapendlaff the operation of prearrlpilon. The auicirratlon la not. how- 
ovor. he M eved to be a teaahle one. Moreover no adverae clalmanta to afrleoltitral 
laada held by the frlara have appeared before the onnmlaalon or the cmtrta. esetM 
certala tenaata of aa eatate lylns near CaWimha la the province of l«a«iina, and tha 
by them caa be readily aettled la the ordlaary trlbunala. 
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General MacArthur in his final report as military governor Quly 4* 
1901) attaches more \veij;ht to the claim of a suspension of prescription 
in these cases. He says: 

In respect of inqueHts Into the titles to real property held by the orders, the uaeftil 
and effective remedy would neem to l>e through the courts. If. In final aspect, the In- 
terests involved are found sufficiently comprehensive to Justify such action, special 
courts might be created to try Issues so presented. If property has been obtained 
from towns, corporations or Individuals by means of Intimidation, open violence or 
fi.iud. as Is frequently alleired. Its lone post*esslon without challenge must be re* 
ffurded as a consequence of duress, as courts wherein such issues could be tried 
did nut exist prior to American occupation. Whatever title miirht. under normal con- 
ditions, have attached from prescription and occupation, could not now be effective 
to bar procecdini;8 before American courts. Parties of interest, either munidpalltlefl, 
corporations or individuals, having Inherited claims against religious corporations, 
would thus have a forum wherein to Initiate proi*ecdinss in their own behalf, with 
the <^rtalnty of obtaining therein the U}««>ful effec-t of absolute Justice. 

An Inquest initiated by the govemmont for the purpose of examlninff all titles held 
by rellgifius corporations with a view to voiding all found attainted by fraud would 
mc.in endless discord, political ninc<»r and rellirfons resentment that miicht extend to 
the l*nited 8iat<^. and In the end might posslbb' be found entirely Ineffectual to 
accomplish the purpose Intended. 

ItllKAK rr TIIR VA5T KC«*l>:}i|.\STir.\L IiaLUI.NGS. 

(3) On the whole it is likely that the friars can be deprived of little 
of their a[;ricii1tural holdings through the ho.stile claims of individuals. 
The total amount of their claimed pro]>crty of this kind is 403,000 acres, 
of which more than 300.000 arc in densely settled provinces of Luzon. 
Their annual income from this lainl has never exceeded $450,000, Mexi- 
can, or about $225,000 in gold. No rents have been collected by them for 
the last two years^the occupants of the land in some cases paying rents 
or taxes to the insurgent government. ^^ The monastic orders have placed 
thle to this pro|>erty in trustees, facilitating its transfer, and there have 
iK'cn intimations of a willingness to dispose of the land to the govern- 
ment at a reasonable price. 

Assuming that the bulk of this projx^rty will, after the title to it has 
been tested, remain with the monastic orders, the rhilip]>inc commission 
pro|>oses a wi.se and practicable plan of ridding Luzon of the evil of alien 
landlordism that is involved in thef^e extensive ecclesiastical holdings. In 
its report of October 15, 1901, it renewed its recommendation of the pre- 
vious year that it be given authority to issue lx>nds with which to buy 
up the agricultural holdings and other property of the religious orders. 
Tlie report says : 

Now that ponce Is tiolns rcstorcil and civil courts are exercising ordinary juris- 
diction, the necessity for rt^miivlns this firebrand from the lmpi»rtant provinces of 
i\ivlle. l^iKuna. Pulncan and Itataan csinnot Ite overstated. Under the militanr 
regime It was entirely possible by military order for military reasons to forbid tho 
owners of these lands from attempting either to collect their rents or to oust their 
tenants: but now no such arWtrary reminly is available, and the only course which 
Is feasible is the one sufrnested. The commission lielleves itself In a position to say 
that there Is a willingness on the p:irt of those who have control of this matter 
for tlie rellirious orders to neKotlate and piirt with all the land to tlie government 
at reasonable prices. As It has already siai«Nl in its former report, the commission 
liellcves that the transfer of the property and Its sale in small holdlnirs to the pres- 
ent tenants, on long payments. miKht l»e cfre«*ied without Kms, and that this solution 
would l»e very satisfactory to all tlie people. The commission should l>e authorised. 
In case Its view of the matter Is approved, to issue Itonds in an amount sulHclent to 
buy the lands, and should l>e re<|Ulred to hold the proce«Mls of the sales of such Unda. 
as a sinking fund, to meet tlie obligations of the lionds. We earnestly recommend 
this c«)urse. The matter Is a pressing one. for the acti«>n of the courts In enfordnc 
leual decrees In favor of the real owners of the land aisainsl the tominis wlU ba a 
constant source of irritation, riot and lawlessness in the provinces whera the land la. 
and this will lead to distrust and uneasiness ever>where. 

Tlic Secretary of War in his report of 1901 approves this project. 
He says : 

One of the purposes for which the lM>rrowinK of money should be authnrtied la 
the AcqulsliKm of iruots of land held by religious orders In the Ishinds. • • • Thraa 
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nicml^ers of the Philippine commission, says in the January, 1902, num* 
l>cr of the North American Review : 

The principal benefit resulting from American sovereiffnty in the Philippine 
Inlands has l)ecn the llbemtlon of the Filipinos from the sad and hated political In- 
tervention of tlie friars. The system employed by Spain to assure her domination 
In the country by means of the rcllKinus orders Is well known. Americans are not 
nhle to understand what the friar really Is. because they regard him purely from tho 
rellf^ous point of view, and in the Philippines the religious side In the friar Is on« 
of the very least Importance. To understand his role In these Islands It Is necessary 
to recall the p;irt which he played in Spain in the time of that terrible Kins PhlUp 
II. m'hen the Inquisition and the intolerance of the monks controlled with Iron hand 
all the social, economic and political machinery of tlie Spanish stata. 

On Dcccinher 30, 1901, services were held in the various provinces 
<roninicniorative of Jose Rizal, the Filipino author and martyr. The me- 
morial celebration in Manila took place on the Luneta, where Rizal was 
executed December 30, 1896, by the Spaniards at the instance of the 
friars. The memorial procession, which was honored by an address from 
Acting Civil Governor Wright, was chiefly remarkable for the intense 
hatred displayed toward the friars. When passing the Augustine monas- 
tery the processionists cried: "Your power is dead! Go home! We 
don't want you here ! The blood of the martyred Rizal is avenged !" 

It is reported from Roman Catholic sources that in 1902 the native 
priests in painting or ordering pictures of the devil for church use reprc-. 
<onted him as clothed in the garb of a friar. 

A pointed warning of the wisdom and necessity of the most thought* 
ful and considerate handling of its Philippines problem is given to the 
Roman Catholic Church by the revolt against the authority of the Pope 
by a number of the anti-friar native priests, headed by F. Gregorio 
Aglipay. This movement for an independent Catholic Church has 
gained considerable |x>pular sup|X)rt, and is evidently causing the papal 
legate in the Philippines much uneasiness. If the Roman Church had 
adopted promptly the conciliatory policy toward the Filipinos which was 
urged upon it in its own interest in 1900, the Aglipay schism would 
tloubtless have been imi)ossible.* 

*ln his report of XovemWr. 1!Vr>. Governor Ta ft says of the Aipllpay revolt: Qres»- 
rio AKllpjiy is an llocano. and was an ordained priest of the Roman Catholic Church 
In these islands liefore the Insurrection. Durinic the InKurreotion he contluued hia 
priestly functions at Malolos and ltH>k such action >is to brlna him Into conflict with 
the hierarchy of the church. Subsequently he assumed the leadership of the lnsur> 
recto forces in llocos Norte and carried on a very active campalipn in the mountalna 
of that province. He was one of tlie last of the leaders to surrender with his forces 
In north Kuson. Since his surrender he has lH>en quite active in spreading propaganda 
:«m«mK the native priests against the so-called friar domination of tlie church In 
the]«e islands. The definite refusal of the Vatican to withdraw the Spanish friars 
from the islands was made the occasion for the formation of the Independent Filipino 
Catholic Church. 

Padre ARll|viy has secured the active and open co-operation of a number of natlvs 
priests, fifteen of whom he has appointed bishops, himself havlni? the title of arch- 
bishop, lie has held mass in many different places In and about Manila; his serr- 
Ices have attracted large gatherlnirs of people. Most of the churches in the Philip- 
pine Islands were built by the l-ilKtr of the pei>ple of the respective parishes and de* 
voted to the Roman Catholic Church: but the people have a sense of ownership, and 
when a majt»rlty of them separate themselves from the Roman Catholic Church and 
accept a new faith It Is difllcult for them to understand that they have not the right 
at once to disp«>ssess the priest of the Roman Catholic Church and place In custody 
and use of the edifice their newly made cure. In order to prevent constant recurrenca 
4>f disturbances of the peace I have had to take a firm stand with the leaders of tha 
movement by impressing upon them that forcible dispossession of a priest of tha Ro- 
man Catholic Church, for years In peaceable |)ossesslon of the church and tha rec- 
tor's house. Is ct»ntrar>' to law. and would l>e prevented by the whole police power. 

The ftvling against the f liars, which has already bt^n referred to In a number 
of reports, lends strength to this movement. 
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Chapter V 
THE SOUTHERN PHILIPPINES 

and ImpreMlnff tli# SultAn of Sulo—Moro Spear Danc«. Kris and Jabul— 
Amerloui Biv Ouns and Rlflea. Shlpn. Soldiers. Klectricity and Ice^A Dar In 
M a hoi a U m Amerlca-The Sultan atid Ilia Dattoa-llla Treaty With General Bate* 
— Il« Waold Like to XMl tha Tnlted Ftatea. 

J01.0. BVUV ARCIIIPISLM\Oa Januar>- 17. Iimni 

\Vlicn the Senate ratified the treaty with Spain we annexed, in addi- 
tion to other acquisitions, a liaU million followers of Mahomet, a nw- 
cellaneous assortment of sultans, ilattos (clitefs) and their followers, a 
nineteenth century reproduction of the feudal system which regulates 
their relation to one another, and certain fruitful and beautiful tropical 
islands which they inhabit. 

The Sulu Archipelago proper, Miiulanao and Palawan (for the exact 
location, size and population of which see the geographies and the en- 
cyctopedtas), contain the bulk of the Moros or Mahometan Filipinos. 

The conditions of the problem set for us in this part of the Philii>|)ines 
differ widely from those which confront us in Luzon. Here are no in- 
surgents and no friars to vex us ; but in their place Mahometan polygamy 
and the semi-slavery of the feutlal system promise the possibility of trou- 
ble lor the future. 

Spain's S4>vereignty here, to which we have succeeded, though fully 
recognized, was exceetlingly feeble, and was bolstered up by agreementjt 
with and concessions to the Moro suhans or dattos, and especially the 
potentate who lives on this island of Jolo. 

The sultan of the Sulu .\rchi|Klago claims political and religious 
jurisdiction not only over tliat grotip of islands, among which he includes 
Mindanao, but also over Palawan and North Dorneo. I lis religious con- 
trol, as representative of ihe pr4>phct. is more widely recognized tlian his 
political and military sway. Miiulanao, which has sultans of its own, 
does not recognize him at all. Palawan also has a sultan. Even in the 
suhan's own islaml ol ]o]o there are dattos who, while grudgingly own- 
ing allegiance to him. like the most pi>werftd of the barons of the middle 
ages, Ixrlieve themselves stn^nger tlian their liege lord, and <|uarrel with 
him, and are entirely ready to fight their ni>minal su|)erior. Tlie stdtan 
has, however, in tin* Sulu group \20jooo i>eople and JO.000 fighting men, 
of Mahometan contempt for death ami of piratical ami bkxMl-letting 
tendency and inclination, who woukl |>robably res|H>nd enthusiastically 
to his can to arms. esjKH'ially if a htdy war were declaretl; so that, in 
spite of his troubles as a ruler, he is entitled to receive and has received a 
certain degree oi c«msidvratii>n from the meddlesome Americans ^ho 
have interveneil st> recently and S4> vigorously in .Nsiatic affairs. 

Tlirongh the wise di|iU>niacy of Gvneral Hates and the tact of officers 
serving un<ler him in ticaling with the problem ihe relations In^tween the 
United States ami the Moros are distinctly amicable, and a dangcnnis 
period in the history of .Xnierican o|KTations in the Philippines has lH*en 
safely passeil. With the Tagalogs o\\ the warj>ath it was essential that 
the Sloros sh^iukl not iK-come actively ht^stile. Wilh the Sulu stdtan. 
who had ex|K*cted to snccei'^l to Spanish stnenignty in the Snln grcnip, 
and wIk) was disa|)ix>inted and sulky over the advent 4)f the .\merieans. 
General Dates succeede«l in making a written agreement, subject to the 
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approval of the President and Congress, renewing several of the features 
of the treaty by which Spanish sovereignty had been recognized. Gen- 
eral Rates has also given verbal and effectively pacifying assurances to 
other sultans and dattos, as, for example, of religious liberty under 
American control. The Moro idea of a Christian, based on their experi- 
ence with the Spanish, pictures a fanatic whose highest aspiration is to 
cut down the hated Moslem in the same fashion that their own jura- 
mcntadoes seek with certain confidence the joys of highest heaven 
through a death achieved while slaying Christians. A Qiristian pro- 
claiming religious liberty is inconceivable to them and unrecognizable by 
them. And thus it happened that the Sultan of Sulu assured his people 
that the Americans were not Giristians, but Presbyterians, and our sov- 
ereignty is for the time throughout all of the Mahometan Philippines 
cheerfully accepted. 

As evidence of mutual confidence the Moro, when he enters a city 
like Jolo, the American headquarters in the Sulu archipelago, disarms at 
the gate ; and so when the American officer or soldier goes out into the 
country, as from Zamboanga, he also lays aside his anns. The policy of 
disarming the Americans has the additional advantage of removing 
temptation from the individual and unrcgenerate Moros to ambuscade 
and murder scattered officers or soldiers for the sake of securing their 
revolvers or rifles, which are much coveted and highly prized among this 
fighting race." 

• J*»IjO rK«TI\1TIK». 

Tlie i6th of January. 1900, was a great day for Jolo. An army trans- 
port was in the harbor, bringing to the American officers stationed there 
the second in.'itallment of women visitors recorded in the red-letter 
chronicles of the .\mcrican military occupation. The Sultan of Sulu» 
whose shanty-palace was at his nipa-hut capital of Maibun. some twelve 
miles away, on the other side of the beautiful little island of Jolo, was 
also a guest. And these distinguished visitors were to be brought to- 
gether in an irresistible combination of Asiatic and American royalty, 
the great occasion being celebrated both by Moro and American festi\i- 
ties. 

Our party landed early from the transport, the launch scattering the 
native canoes with outriggers which hung about the ship, displaying 
Moro products for sale. Jolo boasts a light house and stone pier, and 
on landing there we were met not only by representatives of the Ameri- 
can officers, but by Jolo's native chief of police, with the coat-of-arm$ of 
the United States conspicuously displayed on his brass-buttoned jacket, 
and by a delegation of private citizens of both sexes, all sizes and every 
degree of nakedness. 

Jolo is a miniature walled town, with broad, clean, tree lined streets. 
It has room within its tiny inclo.sure for a population of a few hundred, 
and is surrounded by a loopholed wall eight feet high. Its cleanliness, 
airiness, public structures, flowers an<l foliage make it exceedingly at- 
tractive. In its improvements it is primarily a monument to the energy 
and wisdom of the Spanish general, .\rolas, who, being sent here by 
S|Kiin as" a |Kstiferous liberal to take his chances of life in a recognized 
|Kst hole, instead of dying, as might have l>een e.\|>ectetl, drove the dis- 
ease-pro4lucing conditions from Jolo as readily as he expelled the Moros 
at the Knyonet's |>oint from Maibun. 

A very broad street, as wide as Pennsylvania avenue in Washington, 
leatls from the pier straight to the south wall. It sen'cs the purposes of 
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a plaza and of a parade or review ground for Jolo. Tliis was the scene 
of the main festivities of the day, beginning with native dances, to be fol- 
lowed by a review of the American troops. 

neruRRSQUK xobo vill.\ges. 

Refore the formal celebration began we visited two native villages 
adjacent to Jolo. Passing through the picturesque main gate of the city 
we saw, just outside, the Spanish disarming station, now used as a bolo 
(knife) market. This station is a raised pavilion inclosed in wire net- 
work. In the old days the Spanish soldier stood, as it were, in his cage 
and received the knife of the Moro before he entered Jolo. Tliis precau- 
tion was taken after several Spanish soldiers had been cut down by 
Moros during the process of disarinnment. The pavilion is still a dis- 
armament station, but the inducement thereto is no longer a threatening 
rifle, but the allurement of gold or silver coin. Tlic barong, with its 
short, heav>', effective blade and its hilt of carved woo<l, ivory or silver; 
the kris, with its wavy, twisting, fascinating blade, and the .^iine varieties 
of hilt as in the case of the barong; and the cainpilan, with its long blade, 
broadening in eccentric shape at the |>oint. and with its elalK'>rately 
carved wooden hilt adorned by Ik»IIs and stained horse hair, were sold in 
large quantities and at a notable advance over the market price to the 
members of our |)arty. In our humble civilian way we liave contributed 
conspicuou.sly and effectively to the disannament of the Moros. 

Next we proceeded to the nipa-hut fishing village of Rus-Rus. with 
the few owners of unsold barongs and krises following in our train. On 
land Rus-Rus consists of a single narrow, filthy, ill-smelling street, which 
wz% now for its entire length a native market', where brilliantly colored 
fish, fruits and vegetables were e.xposcil for sale, and where our party 
loaded itself down with sfKars, parrots, monkeys, liats. mats, .sarongs, 
jabuls, cocoamits, bananas and mangastecns. Tlie Rus-Rusites swanned 
about us in every condition of dress and undress. Tliere were many 
samples of the characteristic native costumes, with the s^arong and jabul 
for the women and tight -fitting trousers, small jacket and voluminous 
sash for the men, but the most frequent costume of all .showed as its 
dominating characteristic the brown skin of the native unadorned. Most 
of Rus-Rus is a water city, a collection of ni|)a huts, built far out into 
the bay on piles, and approachetl by a single long, narrow, rickety lam- 
boo bridge. Rus-Rus is as safe from attack by land as the villages of the 
lake dwellers of Europe of an earlier age. 

On the other side of Jolo we visited a second native village called 
Tulei, which boasts the house at which the sultan stops when visiting 
Jolo, and is the scene of the cock fighting, the absorbing pi>pular pastime 
here as in Luzon. 

The cock fighting which we saw at Tulei took place in a sort of bam- 
boo pen. A fragile bamlxx> framework formed an overUioking gallery. 
As in much of our own horse racing the gambling connected with the 
sport is the main attraction, and the lK*tting is even more fast and furious 
than the fighting. A long, razor-edged, murderous gaff is attached to 
the left foot of the fighting cock, and as a nde one of the combatants is 
killed in a few seconds. Cock fighting is not |KTmitted in Manila, but is 
allowed in Cavite on Sunday, and nearly every male native |iassenger on 
the Cavite ferry boat on that day carrries a'ganw cock under his arm, 
which he brings back in the evening either with feathers \-ictoriously ruf- 
fled or picketl and ready for the pot in sign of defeat. The game cock is 
nnqnestionably the national bird» the eagle emblem of tlic l^ilippines. 
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There was far more excitement and enthusiasm over the fighting cocks 
at Tulei tlian over the suhan himself. 

At Tulei we visited a hut where, with crude looms, Moro women were 
weaving cloth for sarongs aiid sashes, and others were making rude 
clay pottery. Delicate materials, like the jusi and the pina, made out of 
the pineapple-leaf fiber by the Visayans and the Tagalogs, are not pro- 
duced here. 

MORO SPKAR f>AXCEa. 

Tlie native dances took place in the plaza in the welcome shade of 
tall trees of tropical density of foliage. The spectators fonned a circle. 
Chairs protected from the surging crowd by a rope occupied a section 
of the ring and were used by the American women and other distin- 
guished visitors. Moros in every variety of picturesque attire, further 
diversified by an occasional soldier, rounded out the circle and supplied 
an exhibit almost as interesting as tlie dancers themselves. On the 
Moro side of the circle was the native tom-tom orchestra. Two wooden 
drums were beaten by men's hands. Three gongs, suspended from a 
rope at regular intervals, were struck by sticks tightly bound with cords 
to muffle the sound. Eight small copper-covered pots, standing on cords 
above a hollow wooden box, were bi*atcn in an intended tune by bamboo 
sticks. 

In the center of the circle were placed a large, heavy wooden shield 
and a long spear with bells at the handle. The first actor dancer was 
dressed in the customary tight trousers and jacket, a brilliant sash with 
his barong thrust through its folds, and a turban made by folding a 
bright-colored square of cloth. Hie sleeves of his absurd little jacket 
were long and came well down over his hands, as if he had outgrown 
the garment in body, but had shrunken in length of arm. Hie dancer 
picked up the s|>ear and shield, looked quickly to the right and left for 
his imaginary antagonist, caught sight of him, and advanced with spear 
l)ointed toward him, protecting himself with the shield. He circled 
around his enemy, thrusting again and again, glancing over his shield 
with a fierce and cunning expression to note the effect of his blow and 
to aim another. Finally, a well-directed stroke placed his enemy at his 
mercy. Unsheathing his barong he decapitated his antagonist and re- 
tired in triumph. 

In the next war dance two men participated, each with shield and 
spear, and they imitated in every detail the actual battle, glaring fero- 
ciously, advancing, dodging, thrusting, parrying with the shield, until 
one gave way, and the victor strutted from the ring amid the loudest 
cries of the Moro bystanders, wlio had kept up a constant shouting dur- 
ing the whole encounter. 

Then followed peace dances, in which men, women and children ap- 
]>eared in succession. A mat was spread in that part of the circle where 
the shade was dee|)est. The orchestra emitted its doleful notes. The 
women, who were the most interesting in this dance, glided two at a 
time upon the mat and began a performance of Delsarte posturing with 
the hands and arms, to which an extraordinary undulating movement 
was given, writhing, twisting and turning in seri>entine curves, bringing 
every muscle in these members into play, and apparently demonstrating 
that' the dancers were boneless wonders so far as the hand, wrist and 
prill are concerned. The only other |Kirts of the liody which seem to par- 
ticipate even slightly in this so-called dance are tlie feet, which keep the 
boily gliding slowly in a small circle while the arms are undulating. 
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In America and Europe the legs dance. In Egypt the body achieves 
so-caDed dancing. In Jolo the function is transferred stiU farther up- 
m-ard and the arms and shoulders have their day. 

The women dancers were dressed in a long, straight skirt, falling to 
the ankle, a close-fitting, tight-sleeved jacket extending several inches 
below the waist, and a brightly colored straight garment, called tlie 
jabul, serving as a head wrap, and stretching over one shoulder and un- 
derneath the other ann. thence falling to the bottom of the skirt. The 
toes of their bare feet were pushed into heelless shippers several sizes too 
imall, which were held in place in some miraculous fashion. 

The performance concluded with more spear dancing by the men, in- 
cluding a snake dance, in which the performer indicated in pantomime 
the pain and horror of one bitten by a serpent, which had hidden umler 
Us shield. 

THB Sl*LTAX OT urUJ AmCARS. 

Word iftas now received tliat the sultan was really coming, and nil 
the Jolo world moved toward the south gate in order to meet him. His 
majesty had exercised the royal prerogative of delay. He had been ex- 
pected the day before, but in the afternoon his swordbcarer, a comical 
manikin, galloped up to the conmianding officer, Major Sweet, while he 
was with our party from the transport, shook hands enthusiastically with 
ever} body, ami announced tliat his majesty had found difficulty in secur- 
ing the necessary horses and would not arrive until next day. The 
swordbearer tliereupon returned to Maibun, bearing to the sultan, it is 
alleged, such accounts of the American houris then assembled at Jolo 
that his majesty proceeded forthwith to catch his horse and to gallop 
ov<T in the evening to Tulei. just outside the wall of Jolo town. His re- 
ception was then fixed for the next morning, but as the hour approacheil 
his fwordbearer again appeared ami announced that his highness, who 
was fasting, was too feeble to endure excitement at that pcritHi of the 
clay. Init wotdd undergo the ordeal in the afternoon. 

Xow, however, the suhan is really coming, and all previous disap- 
pointments are forgotten. We met his highness at the main gate, 
attended by his two brothers. 1ii< prime minister. Datto Calvi the 
Moro chief' living nearest to Jolo, and a motley crowd of armed and un- 
armed retainers. 

The procession, with its show of bright and, in some cases, of rich 
fabrics, its silver ami ivory and gold in kris hilts and l)etel-init boxes, and 
ruhl>ing close against this richness its rags and (ihh and nakedness, sets 
Mother Goose's jingle to ringing in one's ears: 

llirli. h.irk. th# doipi 4o barli. 

Tit* Ii«*i(ic4ni Mrv ctmilnic to town; 
8«>.Ti« In rair*. and »om^ In tim*. 

And mome In • velvet iKown. 

We were intrtxiuced and shook hands with the sultan as infiirmally 
as if he were Mr. Smith of Knlnmnzoo. His majesty is shtirt and clui1>l)y, 
with a dark, puflTy. |>ockmnrked face, a thin mustache of the nidimentary 
Jaftanese X\\k\ which failed to cover an ugly im)uth. and the dull eye of 
the blase, unenthusiastic Turk. His filed and betel-stained teeth are de- 
cayed and blackened. He wore a Euro)H'an suit of light gray, with white 
shirt and ct>lbr (but lacking tie and cuflTs), tan shixrs and a close-fitting 
hlack velvet turlian. A very broad. K>osely tietl cotton sash encircled his 
maiM, ami was, in its breadth and in the extent to which it fell Ih*Iow the 
biittom of his coat, tlw incongruous element in his Euro|Kan costume. 
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He wore several rings, including a large pearl, a gold watch chain showed 
conspicuously outside his coat and he carried a black silVcr-headcd cane. 

The crown prince, the sultan's next younger brother, was much mor^ 
alert and prepossessing in appearance. He was dressed in the pictufj::. 
esque native costume, varying it only by wearing a pair of black patent ^ 
leather pumps. His barong, with its finely carved ivory hilt, attracted 
the eye. 

The sultan and each dalto had close at hand a servant, carrying a 
silver or brass box. in which were all the necessary ingredients for betel 
chewing. The youngest brother of the sultan was not deterred by the 
solemnity of the occasion from indulgence in the habit, and he chewed 
and emitted hlooil-red expectorations uninterruptedly. 

The companies of the Twenty-third Regiment at Jolo were drawn up 
in front of the gate to salute in honor of the sultan. The stalwart, disci- 
plined, well-arme<l and effective soldiers contrasted conspicuously with 
the miscellaneous, irregularly armed rabble which attended the sultan. 

The party now proceeded to the plaza, where the companies paraded 
and were reviewed. When the "Star Spangled Banner" was played, and 
also when the flag passe<l, the sultan and his retinue stood up with the 
other Americans. 

After the dress parade the sultan and dattos and some of the attend- 
ants were taken out on the launch to the transport, and just before we 
reached the ship seventeen guns were fired from it in salute. We 
. were so close at hand that the reports jarred severely upon the sultanas 
nerves. At the first reverberation he grasped a post of the launch with 
one hand and braced himself against his seat w*ith the other. He is not» 
however, unfamiliar with heavy gun firing, having been saluted by other 
American ships and by the Rritish at Singapore. 

It was explained to the royal party on the launch that the gtms which 
made so much noise were comparatively small affairs ; that some of the 
American guns were as long as the launch itself, and could shoot from 
Jolo harbor to Maibun. Hiis statement created an obvious sensation. 

On the transj>ort the sultan fired one of the six-pounders, and with 
his party inspected the entire ship. The Moros were most impressed by 
the electric light, which some of them hesitatingly felt to see if it would 
burn: and the electric fan, the breeze from which was a myster}' and a 
source of joy. 

At six oVlock the sultan could break his fast. So at that hour his 
party was escorted to the ship's saloon, tliat it might enjoy a light 
luncheon. The royal fast was thoroughly broken. Judging from their 
achievements at table, the remainder of the party, as wxll as the sultan, 
had been fasting for an indefinite perioil. They held possession long 
l>ast the dinner hour of the ship. After one Moro (not, however, at the 
suhan's table) hatl experimented with ice water and lived, he passed it to 
his table associates. They sip|)ed it and forthwith all ordered ice water, 
but before <lrinking made a heavy drain u]K>n the sugar resources of the 
ship in order to sweetei) the beverage sufficiently. Ice itself was a fas- 
cinating mystery to them, to be touched only with fear and trembling, 
and after some ofticer in wliom they had confidence had braved the clan- 
ger. Some of them tried bold experiments with buttered bread, their 
first experience. .Ml drank copiously of coffee and consumed with exas- 
perating .slowiK\<s vast quantities of cakes, raisins, nuts, small pickled 
onions and olives. It is to be hi>|KHl that no one of the Moro guests had • 
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inlenud reasons later that night for suspecting that the Americans, under 
pretense of doing him honor, had tried to poison him. 

BIS ».UKiTT UXBICaM. 

The sultan, who had been sullen and sulky in appearance until he had 
broken his fast, now blossomed out into cheerfulness and affability. He 
came up on deck and through his interpreter conversed with the Ameri- 
cans. He said gallantly that he could now form an idea of wluit America 
must be like after seeing this great ship and the American ladies upon 
It. One of the ladies aforesaid intimated that America was much grander 
than the sultan could imagine on the suggested basis, and concluded by 
saying that there were buildings in at least one of our cities that were 
twenty-one stories high. At this bit of statistics the sultan gave a dis- 
tinct dock, which may have been an exclamation of astonishment and 
admiration, or, on the other liand, may have indicated incredulity. The 
suggestion that the sultan should come to America and settle the matter 
by personal inspection was received by him with dignified enthusiasm. 
lie wished very much to visit America, and hoped that some day he 
might be able to do so. He had been to Mecca, and wished to enlarge 
his travel experiences. The crown prince also showed a lively interest 
in the suggested .\merican trip, and asked how many days would be re- 
quired to make it. 

Encouraged by this unbending with the representatives of the women 
of America, some of the ship's party inveigled the sultan into the cap- 
tain's cabin and induced him to make for them a few autograph signa- 
tures, but he soon wearied of this labor. When he found tliat I came 
from the capital city of the re|Miblic lie forwarded through me his greet- 
ing to the President of the United States in the following words: 






Finally the royal party went ashore, and its entertainers rushed 
ravenously to the saloon. 

The day's festivities concliitlcd with a hall given at Major Sweet's 
head(|iiartcrs by the officers of the rcgiinciit to the .\mcrican wi>nien on 
the transport. The sultan's youngest brother represented the royal 
family on this occasion, the tithors Inring exiuustcd by the labors of the 
day. The youngster was acctmipanicd by three of his retainers and the 
jnter|>reter. He is nineteen and lias only three wives in his |Kibce. He 
is looking for another. He sat chewing constantly the betel nut and 
Hatching intentb* the wnhzing couples. He expressed hinueU as highly 
pkased with the American dancing, and as enjoying the music much 
more than tliat t>f the Spanianls. Tlie S|unish had, h4>wever, never in- 
\-itefl him to a ball, he sai«l. When refreshments were fussed, he evi- 
dently viewe«l the ice cream with suspicion ami distnist. The inter|)reter 
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explained to him that all American women were very fond of the dish, 
and that the ladies present were anxious that he should taste it. There- 
upon he reluctantly put aside his betel quid and took two mouthfuls of 
the cream. He immediately pronounced the verdict: "It is very cold,'* 
and devoted himself to the cake, to which the sweet-toothed Mores 
seemed to take kindly. 

Something of a cloud was thrown upon the day's enjoyment at the 
eleventh hour by the news that in his visit to the transport the suhan 
had lost or been robbed of his cane. The first report was to the effect 
that the missing article was his sacred cane from Mecca; that he had 
demanded that the ship be stopped and searched for it ; that in the event 
of failure to produce it no compensation short of the annexation of the 
American women on the ship as additional wives would be satisfactory, 
and that lacking both cane and women he would promptly declare war. 
Later news, however, disclosed that the missing stick was not the sacred 
cane with jeweled handle, but a darker stick with a plain silver head. 
And our ladies breathed more easily. 

The cvenls of the day, in addition to furnishing entertainment and 
instruction to a few .\mericans through a no>'el experience, ser\'e a use- 
ful and practical purpose in impressing upon the leading Moros the 
jjower and diversity of resources of the nation whose sovereignty they 
have recently recognized. The .\merican influence over them is strength- 
ened in proportion as they are moved to wonder and admiration by 
things American. Their impressions of the republic are practically all 
to 1k! formed. Most of them have never before even heard of the 
f^ United States. The trip of the sultan and a few of his retainers to Mecca 

represents the most extensive foreign travel of the ruling family. If the 
sultan himself is avariciously stolid, and subject only to the influence of 
money, the same is not necessarily the case with his brothers, who may 
succeed him, or with his chiefs and advisers. The ability of the Ameri- 
cans to sway the forces of nature, as demonstrated to the Moro mind in 
the applications of electricity and in the making of ice, creates as deep an 
impression as the show of military strength in the fine dress parade of 
![ armed giants and in the booming of the great guns. The indications of 

interest in and regard for the Moros have also a good effect. One of the 
hardest factors to be overcome in the real pacification of the Filipinos, 
which is to follow the war, is their resentment of contemptuous treat- 
ment by many of our soldiers, who, adopting the term from English resi- 
dents in Manila, have systematically spoken of the Filipinos and treated 
them as "niggers." If we arc to follow English example, we woidd be 
wiser to imitate the policy of the English officials in dealing with the 
native princes who hold relations with their government. A showing 
both of consideration and of strength and an appeal to the love of the 
siKctacular are esi>ecially effective with .Asiatic peoples. The suggested 
trip of the sultan and his brothers and a few of the most powerful dattos. 
to .\merica could hardly fail to have the most beneficial results in the 
maintenance of peace and gooil order in the Sulu archipelago and the 
continuance of nmicable relations between .\mericans and Moros,* 

*ln «*onno(*tlon with the 8t. l.ntilM ex p« tuition of IlKVt. In which the riiillppines are 
to m:ike nn olalNinnte nn«1 cmitly «>x1)ll>lt. It In cxpofteil nt thin dnte (ApiiL IfHXt) that 
the 9uUan. with a llmlliHl nuinl>er of his foUowem. will b« brouirht to tho ITnlted 
Stntcs. Ilo will mnke Jin intercstlnir exhililt for the exponltion nnd will viidoulite4- 
\y \t^ profounilly lmpn«i«m*«l to hln own ndvnntnire and to the benellt of Ameiimn 
Insiilnr irovornment, by whAt he obiM^nree of the population, wealth end power of tho 
republle. 
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Chaptbr VI 
MORO-AMERICANS 

Cni0 of Srmireudjl BUkxtry mad MabometAn PolyKrtmy-MMk# llamte Slowly to Cum 
Them-Datto C»lrl*s Prutcct Asmlnst New Cuitioiiui Taxiii for th« 8uli»-Tli« 
SMliana's PiMNMsniplk 

JOIjO. 8U1A* ARCIIII'KI*,\rtO. Jtintuiry JH, WHa 

The problem of a wise, jutt and beneficent American |>oIicy (or the 
southern Kliili|>pines» which shall maintain American sovereignty, pro- 
mote peace, and advance the interests and meet the reasonable |Hiblic 
sentiment of the people both of the islands and of the United States, lias 
not by any means Inren permanently solved. It is very easy imleetl by 
thoughtlessness or by obstinate blundering, either here or at Washing- 
ton, to overturn wliatever has already l>een aecoin|)lislied an<l to raise 
up troubles for us which will dwarf those tliat have confronted us in 
L4i2on. 

We have made a start in the right direction, aiul the g«H>il work of 
General Hates in securing by |K'aceful means the recognititni of Ameri- 
can sovereignty by the Moros is being supplemented apparently on the 
same lines of tact ami judgment by the snlMinlinate ofticers in coinmnnd 
at Zamboanga and Jolo. Major S>vect of the Twenty-third Infantry, in 
charge at Jolo, whose record as a youngster in the civil war was that of 
a clashing fighter and not a negotiator, is ai»|nirently developing in his 
new field of hbor into a siuve diplomat. 

\Mien I asked Major Sweet wlvit his general |K>licy was in dealing 
with tlu? Moros he replied: "One of conciliation and miUl coercion, fos- 
tering amicable relations, seeking to lea<l and gtiide and not to drive. 
As a resuh we are steadily, if slowly, gaining and contlrmiiig their confi- 
dence and good will, in s|>ite of the suspicion and distnist of the white 
race which their contact with the S|)anish t!eveU>|Kd in them/' 

"Have you been troubled by tin* murderous jurainont.idtKS?** 
"No. The last case t)f this rnnnin;;: amuck hy .Mah«iinotans. who 
kill Oiri.Mians until they are themselves killcil, m-curred tt>\vard the end 
of the S|)anish occupation. They have never attackeil us. Word was 
sent to the sultan that not only would any juramentadtH's Ik* prom|itly 
shot, but that he would be held responsible. He assnreil us tliat tlwse 
fanatical murders wouki be suppressetl. It was in this connectitm tlat 
he made the discrimination, of which you have heanl. lK*tween ^Ameri- 
cans and Christians. "* 

"Have you had occasion recently to iiiter\'ene as adxiser among tlie 
Moro chiefs?** 

".\ short time ago some Moros were )Hihlic1y hacketl to pieces at the 
neighboring village of Ilus-Rus f4>r stealing a lew fish. I renitmst rated 
with the chiefs conccrne<l, represented that life was ti>o precious to be 
taken away for so slight a cause, and urged tliat they were chiefs only in 
name if they could not prevent such butcheries, 

"The strongest represent at it>ns made to the Monw have bi*cn on the 
subject of the necessity of refraining from attacking Americans. The 
chiefs were urged, if they or their piH>ple had any grievance against 
American soMiers, to let me know and not to kill uidess in selfMlefen.<ie. 
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They were assured that the murder of Americans would mean the com- 
ing of gunboats and of an army with disastrous resuhs. 

riscuuARrnRs or tiir AMKuicAXt. 

"In response to these representations the sultan issued a circular to 
his people, in which he |)ointed out the difference between the Americans 
and the Spaniards, and cited cases of kind treatment of Moro women 
by the former, which marked them as humane. He mentioned as a 
peculiarity of the Americans for the guidance of his people that when 
they wanted anything done they wanted it done quickly; and he warned 
the Moros not to kill an American under any circumstances. He indi- 
cated that the indivi<lual .\merican did not represent himself alone, but 
that if one were hurt or killed all .\mericans rushed to his defense or to 
punish those who ha<l attacked him. He likened us to a box of matches 
in which if one is struck and ignited the whole box goes off. His figura- 
tive warning seems to have been effective, for we have had no trouble 
whatsoever.** 

The agreement with the Sultan of Sulu stipulates that the freedom 
of slaves may l>e purchased at the market price, and President McKinley 
in his message to Congress, while approving the agreement* declares 
that it **is not to be deemed in any way to authorize or give the consent 
of the United States to the existence of slavery in the Sulu archipelago.'* 
It is clear that the subject is one of difficulty. Major Sweet, when ques- 
tioned on this matter, said : "Slavery here is not the slavery of the south 
before the war or the peonage of >Iexico. It is a mild fonn of feudal 
bondage. There is no cruelty based on the existence of the relation, no 
humiliating race or caste discriminations invtdved and no severe labor 
required. I believe that there is no transfer without the slave*s consent. 
Hie agreement with the sultan seems to contemplate the gradual eradi- 
cation of the evil by com|Knsated emancipation.'' 

NKW t\xkj8 IX t;ik sri.r .\i:ciiii*i:i..\oa 

Cy treaty between S|xiin, Gennany and England free trade was estab- 
lished in the |xirts of the Sulu archiiK*lago. When We succeeded to 
S|)ain*s sovereignty the treaty became voidable, ami is now terminated 
by us. We are gradually putting in force in the Sulu ports occupied by 
our troi>ps the system of customs <luties, ailopted with some modifica- 
tions from the Spanish regulations, which prevails throughout the rest 
of the Philippines. Major Sweet .said on this subject: "There are no 
Moro merchants and the customs duties do not fall directly upon them. 
The Oienos (Chine.*;e'> are the n*tail merchant class of the east. They, 
of course, shift the weight of the duty as far as ]>ossible upon the Moros. 
I have recommende<l to General Otis a remission of the duty on rice for 
one year. Disea.se has swept away the cattle which arc used to culti- 
vate the soil of the island, and the |H*ople mu.st have cheap imported rice 
in onler to live.* 



•Fniin O^n. P. H. Crowd<»r'ii rep<»rt. July 4. 1WI: 

Kwry r«>nwl«1eniUon hnm lieon «hown tho pottple of the sultan by dfucontlnulnir un* 
tU furtlior ordom the r«il1«*rtion of intliiKtrlnl nn«1 iirbiinn tnxMi and by •impendtiiff until 
ncremlK»r .11. nun. the levy Inir of nil Import dut leu on certain article* Imported Into 
the Jolo Archlpelairo. Thin exemption whir for the purpoi«e of enahllnff the Inhabitants 
to reciipernto their loa«i«ei« In cattle and certain prixliiotii. The Phillppln« commliwIiNi 
hns by appropriate IcKUIutlon rcndcrtHi more effective that article of the treaty* 
which de«*lnr*>a all trade carried on by the miltan and hia people with the Phlllpplas 
Islanda ahnll be free and unlimited. 
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''The sukanii, the sultan's thother, who has been of service to us 
through her good will tow*ard the Americans and through her influence 
with her son, has asked the exclusive right to introduce Chinese tobacco 
into the Suin archipelago. This request is in pursuance of the Spanish 
custom of creating such monopolies and of selling them or parceling 
them out among favorites. It is entirely inconsistent with the Ameri- 
can system and had, of course, to be denied." 

The suhana, to whom Major Sweet thus referred, is an intelligent, 
witty and very interesting woman. Unfortunately, she is old and infirm, 
and has not the strength to exercise frequently her undoubted influence 
with the snhaii. 

TUB saXTAXA-S -VtlK'It RNOIXB.** 

General Bates had a plionograph purchased for the sultana, which 
Major Sweet sent to her. This machine talked Moro, repeating several 
passages from the JKoran, and conversations in tlte same language con- 
cerning affairs in which the suhana was interested. The effect upon the 
royal atidience when the phonograph began to declare itself in Moro is 
reported to have been tremendous. In view of the boyish enthusiasm of 
the learned and dignified members of the American Academy of Sciences 
as they listened with airiosity yca^s ago to the metallic outgivings of the 
perforated tin foil of the first Edison phonograph in the Smithsonian In- 
sthution at Washington, any open-mouthed wonder displayed by si*mi- 
savages at a similar experience could well be pardoned. The sultana ex- 
pressed her appreciation of the phonograph in a letter written in Arabic 
and marked by her seal, which reads as follows : 

••This letter from your sister, the Suhana Inchy Jamela, to my 
brother, the Brigadier General John Bates, and to Major Sweet, the gov- 
ernor of Tiangy. I beg to inform my brothers that the voice engine you 
made me a present of has reached me, and that 1 sliall look u]K>n it as a 
heirloom. I am very grateful to you for the brotherly way you are treat- 
ing me. You have placed me in your heart and I will also place you in 
my heart. I beg to send you my best wishes, and may God repay you 
for your kindness toward me. Written this i6th day of the mot^n Kajah, 
in the year ijij.** 

A ROTAL Xmr T»1%R GRKJETIXO. 

But the sultana is not the only rea«ly letter writer in the royal family. 
At the end of December, 1899, the sultan sent through Major Sweet a 
New Year greeting for 1900 to President McKinley, which has been duly 
forwarded and received, and which may consequently without impro- 
priety be here recorded : 

••This letter from your brother I lis Highness the Suhan Hadji Mo- 
hamad Jamalul Kiram to my brother. Major O. J. Sweet, Twenty-third 
Infantry, the governor of Tiangy (Joh>) : 

••I beg to send my heartiest New Year greetings to the President 
of the United States, also to yourself and all my brothers in Tiangy 
(Jolo), your adjutant, ami the secretary and all the soldiers. May you ail 
be prosperous and ha|)py during the coming year, and may God assist 
you in all votir undertakings, and may we become closer friends and 
brothers. 1 also beg you to be kind enough to give me a copy of the 
agreement in English, and also a flag for the pur|)ose of sailing about 
with. If I can possibly manage it I shall pay you a visit today. Written 
this aSth day of the moon Sliaaban (December), in the year 1317.*' 
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A If ORO 7BOTSR AQAIltllT TAXATKMC. 

While I was talkinp^ with Major Sw^et at his headquarters DattoCalvi, 
the powerful Moro chief who lives nearest to Jolo and who has been a - 
firm and effective friend of the Americans, appeared on the street with 
a small crowd of followers, and in an interview with him I obtained an 
idea of the Moro view of the burning question of the day in Jolo. 

As we awaited the arrival of the interpreter Major Sweet showed the 
datto and his party a handsome sword (described as an American barong) 
and a gold-ornamented helmet. Cigars were offered and eagerly accepted 
and soon all the members of the party were smoking. 

Datto Calvi has a clean-cut mulatto face of keen and attractive ex- 
pression. He has closely cropped, straight black hair, a thin mustache 
and goatee, and his teeth are frightfully discolored. He was bareheaded 
and barefooted. He wore an unostentatious Moro business suit, consist** 
ing of a thin gauze shirt, tight-fitting canvas drawers for trousers, and 
several circumferences of many-colored scarfs at his waist. He carried 
the inevitable kris and wore a seal ring on his little finger. Qose at hand 
was a boy bearing a silver box with the ingredients for betel chewing, to 
which the datto had frccjucnt recourse.^ 

While he sat smoking a belated member of his retinue or a messenger 
entered the room and collapsed prostrate on the floor in front of his 
bare feet before venturing to address him. 

Finally the interpreter arrived, and through him I expressed my 
pleasure at nieeting so |)owcrful a <l;ato and <o good a friend of the 
Americans. Calvi rcplic<l: "1 am not the nn>st powerful of the dattos. 
The sultan is over all. But I am a friend of peace and of right.** 

I asked him what message he would like to send to the American 
President and people. He answered: '*I am not the sultan. I cannot 
speak with full authority. But my message for my own people would 
be to call attention to the burden placed u|X>n them by the import and 
export duties which the American government has recently imposed. 
These duties have increased the price, in some cases doubling or trebling 
it, of everything which my people buy — sugar, sarong, rice, tobacco, 
gambier, matches, etc. — rendering it almost impossible for the poor 
man to live. What he has to sell is cheapened by the export duty. If 
j this taxation continues it will be necessary for the Moros to raise the 

J prices of whatever they make or collect for sale — as copra, hemp, pearls, 

> and shells, cocoanuts and fruits of all sorts." 

j llie fact was here developed that Major Sweet had recommended rc- 

i mission of the duty on rice. Datto Calvi expressed gratification that this 

concession had been recommended, and hoped that the same course 
would be followed in respect to the other articles. He was pleased to 
have the opportunity of conveying his thoughts to the American people. 

MINOR C.\SV» ON TUE D0CK1:T OF THE QOVBIlNOIl OF JOU>. 

Datto Calvi then discussed with Major Sweet several minor and per- 
sonal causes of complaint, which may be noted as of interest in disclos- 
ing the kind of questions involving responsibility which come before 
American officers and military governors in the southern Philippines. 

Calvi set forth that in a visit to an American transport before Major 
Sweet came to Jolo a kris had been stolen from him, and that the officer 
in charge of the transport (naming him) had promised either to recover 
the kris or to secure for him from the government a rifle, Tliis officer 
was not now at Jolo. Calvi was anxious to get either the kris or the 
rifle Inrfore the matter had passed from memory. 
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Major Sweet said that this was the first time that he had heard of 

Ivi's loss, that he would write to the officer in question and inquire 

helher the kris liad been recovered, and if it had not been found that 

would ascertain what it was proper to do in the matter. 

Cahi said that during the latter days of the Spanish occupation a 

^ZThtnaman, wlio Itad married his Filipino slave, owed him (Calvi) a debt, 

^^nd had promised that if this Filipino woman ceased to be his wife she 

s.lu>tdd become the datto*s pro|K»ny in payment of the debt. Hie \vo!ii:in 

liad run away from the Chinaman, who was no Ionj;^er at Jolo, and had 

married a Filipino. CaK-i wanted from this latest husband either the 

money of the debt or the woman, whom he \icwcd as security for it. 

Major Sweet said that he could not undertake to straighten difficul- 
ties which occurred during the Spanish occupation ; but that he would 
cause inquiry to be nude of the Filipino husband to see whether he was 
willing and able to pay something under the circumstances. 

Some of Calvi's people lad committed murder and robbery and fled 
to Sandakan, in north Ilorneo. Calvi wanted a pass which would enable 
him or his agent to go to Saiulakan and get redress in the Borneo court. 
The pass was promised him. 

Hnally, Calvi explained to Major Sweet, in verbal response to a letter 
written to him concerning some government horses which had l>een 
stolen, that he had made every effort to get track of the horses, but tluit 
they were not to be found ; that he did not believe they were taken by his 
people, but if this turned out to be the case they would be returned and 
the thieves punished. Further discussion of the matter developed tlie 
interesting fact that a follower of one of the sultan*s immediate |K*ople 
had stolen some horses from one of Cain's retainers ; that redress had 
been demanded in vain and that in retaliation horses from the sultan's 
immediate jurisdiction had been taken by some of Calvi*s |>eople. 

RinrAUATOUT ttOlinKttT. 

Such quarrels over cattle, cliaracterized by reprisals in robbery, are 
very apt to lead to blootlshetl, and Major Sweet has endeavored to enact 
uncler such circumstances the role of a peacemaker. 

In spite of Calvi*s protestations in his interview with me of subor- 
dination to his ovcrlortl, the sultan, he and his brother Joakinine, whose 
district atljoins that of Calvi, are by connnon re)K>rt almost at the point 
of open rupture with that potentate. The combined forces of the two 
brothers are believe<l to Ik* at least equal to those which the sultan can 
control. Joakinine is a famous fighter and general among the Moros. 
Calri is the statesman, the s|K*aker, the wise adviser. Calvi makes a far 
better impression upon one as a man of brains and force than the sultan 

Mmself.^ 

• 

*Maiur Sweat's report accompanylnir Ornvral MacArtliur't ri'iiorl for a |«%*rlod t«r* 
mliiAtliui July 4. lUiil. irlre* ;«n lnl«>r«niilnK nrcount of the mnneuvrrlna of tl># tulta* 
oa cm* «ld# aikl of Calvi an<l J<viklnlii^ on th4> oUkt to throw the M.-ime nnd n^pponal* 
Mlltjr on th# iidv«rs.-«ry for h«Mi|illil«»« vhlch l*oih ms me«S to dcnlr^. .\ll of MaJot 
8w«*t*s efforts to cause them to kt*^p the pe;ice were futile. The mimlo wir for<H':««t 
Wtweeil th« euUan nnd tlu'tie two d.ittod l«roke out In il»e puntmcr of lltnl. nnd for 
jnm> HMmtha hoetllltloa of tlie comic opi*rn variety wore wanetl on Jolo Ul.tnd. mirk- 
e4 hr numeroua en«;iirement«. hut hy v^ry little Mood^lted When General Corbltt 
▼toited Jolo th« aultnn cam« to nee lilm. trx-nh from the iMttlefleld. .-irmed and ae- 
co«f«aaled by hia maard. The w;ir sr.iduiilly wore Itaelf tMit wlth«»ut nnyone aufferlnff 
tiM huMlllatlon of defeat, and the aultnn haa today no icretter t^mtrol over hit r*- 
frartory dattoa than ha had iM^fore hoAtlllttea ttegran. Indeed hIa preailice muat ba 
al»c« It haa been damonatruted that hla powerful pul^ecta miiy revolt with lai- 
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One of the supposed objects of the sultan's visit two days ago to 
Jolo, when he reviewed the troops and -held a reception on the transport 
in the harbor, was to discuss with Major Sweet the same question of 
customs dues about which Calvi spoke. But the sultan is not credited 
with desiring to benefit his subjects by anything that he does or pro* 
poses. Most of his public acts are attributed to mercenary motives, to 
the desire for personal gain, regardless of his people. 

While he held Siassi by surrender on the part of the Spaniards before 
the Americans had appeared in the archipelago he made the most ex- 
^^ ccssivc and outrageous assessments. In many ways the Americans have 

cut down his opportunities for filling his pockets at the expense and to 
the injury of both foreigners and Moros, and he does not especially 
love us. 

'flic opinion concerning the sultan's cupidity is so general that it vras 
openly and contcMiiptuously expressed by Datto Mandi. the Mindanao 
chief who was so efficient a factor in bringing Zamboanga under Ameri- 
can control. When told by Colonel Pettit, the energetic commanding 
officer at Zamboanga, that the sultan had recently visited Jolo, he gave 
to his fingers the significant movement of one who handles coin and 
asked, disdainfully, "Why did he come ? For this ?" 

MINDANAO REPUD1ATKS TIIK SI'I^J SULTAN. 

Datto Mandi is the most attractive and apparently the most forceful 
of the dattos whom I met. making a better impression even than Calvi. 
He has Spanish blood in his veins and lias visited Madrid and Barcelona. 
He has a strong, smooth-shaven face, a curving nose and a keen eye. 
He makes no pretense of recognizing the authority of the Sulu sultan, 
either as a political or religious leader. When questioned on the subject 
of allegiance to the sultan he sct>ffcd at the very idea. Tlie other dattos 
of Mindanao are, it is reliably reported, equally outspoken in denying 
the claim of the Suhan of Sulu. 

Mandi is a force to be taken into account in Moro affairs. In com- 
pany with Colonel IVttit 1 met him and talked with him in the new vil- 
lage which his people are building on the site of that which was destroyed 
during the fighting at the time of the Spanish evacuation of Zamboanga, 
and in front of the large house which he is constructing for himself. He 
claims control of northwest Mindanao from Zamboanga to Dapitan. 
When I expressed gratification at making the acquaintance of one who 
had proved himself by deeds so valuable a friend of the Americans, he 
reciprocated courteously the expression of pleasure at the meeting and 
added : '*I am now an American myself." 

SCOOEffnONS OF roucT. 

A few conclusions, based upon what one sees and hears here, impress 
themselves as obviously reliable, even upon the casual, hasty observer 
who can penetrate but little beneath the surface of things. 

It IS evident, for instance, that an agreement with the Sultan of Sulu 
will not suffice to bind in amity more than a fraction of our half million 
Moros in the Philippines, and that rupture of this tentative agreement 
will not be absolutely certain to render hostile more than the same frac- 
tion. It follows that the simple, verbal understandings reached by Gen- 
eral Bates and his subordinates with Mindanao sultans and dattos, and 
also with some of the Sulu dattos, are as valuable in their wav and should 
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be foDowed up as carefully as the more elaborate written agreement 
with the Sulu sultan, which requires the red tape accompaniments of a 
treaty, is submitted for consideration and approval by the Senate, and, 
when approved, becomes a binding record fixing the sultanas treaty* 
making status. It follows, further, that we should cultivate friendly rela- ' 
tions and secure and retain strong influence over all the sultans and 
dattos. not making foniial written conventions with tlicni (unless it is ab- 
solutely essential, as appeared to be the case in dealing with the Sulu 
sultan while the Tagalog revolt was at its height), and neither unduly 
magnifying the latter sultan to the detriment of the other chiefs, with the 
result of inflaming his vanity and avarice and of rendering him doubly 
difficult to deal with, nor unwisely depreciating his religious and political 
influence, with the result of upturning friendly relations and of precipi- 
tating hostilities, which, while crushing the sultan, would be bloody and 
protracted.* 

In his report of date July 4, 1001. Geiicml R. II. Crowder. military vecretnry of 
tbo Philippines, dlscupnes ths status of the sultan in his relations to the United 
Ststes and recites the decisions of the American authorities on questions affectlnir 
the sultan which are hased upon this view of his status. He says that an exami- 
nation of the treaties and the practices of Sp.-iiu In her relations with the sultanate 
of Jolo demonstrate that the sultan was. for the la^t half centur>' of Spanish domi- 
niitlon. a subject of Spain, and that such doubts as have arisen as to the relations 
between the Spanish government and the sultanate have sprunn from the failure on 
the part of the government to exercise the rights it had, and not from the lack of 
pnssesslnir them. * * * In the affreement nei^otiated by the United States military 
authorities with the sultan the soverciimty of the United States is acknowledKed and 
provision Is made for the use of the United States flair, and for the occuiKincy and 
control by the United States of such points in the ari'bipi^laso as public Interests m:iy 
demand, and the sultan sirrees to accept monthly s;t1arlcs for himself and dattos. 

On the Uisis of this wise general view of the status of the sultan (tlie only one 
which could with any safety he taken) specific decisions were reached in sevonil cases 
deflnlnir the sultan's powers. For instance, it was discover*^ by the forestry bureau 
that the sultan had iminted a concession to a c«tmmeri-ial corporation to cut timber on 
Islands of the Jolo archipelago, and that consldemble work was tieing done by the 
concessioner, the timber being almost all exported to Hongkong, by way of Jolo. 
After Investigation It was decided that the cutting of the timber liad tieen on pul>lle 
tends, and under date of November 14. llHXIt the c«in«n^sloner w:ts advised that the 
military government did not recognise the validity of the pvrmit held by him. hold- 
ing that the Sultan of Jolo was not authoriicd to dispose of limber rlghu €>r to grant 
permits for the prosecution of the timber Industry except In accordance with laws 
nnd regulations enforced by the military government. 

Likewise parties claiming rights under permits granted by the sultan to engage In 
penri Ashing In the waters of the Jolo archlp%*lago have been infornned that all such 
permlu were of doubtful validity. 

The conviction has been steadily, though grai1u.il1y. forming In the minds of 
both the dvll and milltsry Insubir authorities that tlie treaty with the Sultan of 
•uln. while doubtless wise as an expedient to prevent iH^stiliiies with the Moras at a 
time when the re\*<tlting Tagalogs were all that could he handled, assumes too mtich 
power and too wide a jurisdiction in the Sulu Sultan: and a movement. Involving ne* 
gotlJitlons and a ctmference with the sultan. Is now in progress, by which the civil 
government and the military authorities In co-operation hope to accomplish a moro 
sntlsfact«if7 agreement to take the place of the treaty, which shall be based upon the 
•slating facts of the actual powers of the sultan and of his true relation to his dattos. 
tbo Mora people, the other sultans and the American authorities, and which shall pre- 
pare the way for better defined government of the s«>utliern l*hillpplnea. Goremor 
TafI was preparing to attend a proposed conference with the sultan at Jolo when be 
was attacked by his Illness, which has caused lilm (March. 1000.) to leave Manila and 
■• to the health resort of Dengnet. 

In his report of November 1. lOOfi. Governor Taft says: **It Is very possible that 
an arrangement can be brought altout by which the Sultan of Jolo can be Induced 
to part with such rights as he claims to have In the Jolo archipelago and that In thia 
may noestkms which miw present very perplexing difficulties with respect to owner- 
ship of privileges, rights and lands may be ««bvUt««d.** lien. Chaffee, at that tima 
eqm nmnding general in the archipelago. In his report of September Ml XWKt, saya: 
**Tlie sooner the Sultan of Jolo's title, actual or assumed, as sovereign snd as sote 
owner of land in the Jolo archipelago Is quieted the better for the sitnatlon. Prob- 
ably tbera Is little donbt that a money «*onslderntlon would relieve the sitnatkm of bla 
rtelm and presence." Gen. George W. Havis. at that time commanding the 
brigade In Mindanao and Sulu archipelago, in his report of August 1. imS. aays: *-lf 
tbo Sttltsn of Sttlu could accept a money nmslderatlon In satisfaction for bla trana- 
flsr of title In Borneo, then be might And no Insuperalde objection to a eesskm of 
kingly rlgbU or pretenskma aver his binds and vassabi In Suln. It te suggested that 
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Moro-Americans 5; 

It appears that a discrimination must be made in laws and form o 
government between Moroland and the rest of the Philippines. .The con 
ditions are entirely different in the two sections. Legislation whicl 
would be wholesome in one would threaten immediate war in the olhei 

io SLOWLT IN REOON8TRCCTINO THE MOBa 

To withdraw from the southern Philippines and to wash our hand 
of responsibility for the control of them is apparently an impossible al 
ternativc. If wc hold the islands (as we will) we must, however, exercis 
our authority in such a way as to save life and promote happiness 01 



through such cession for a small 3-early cash imyment the Moro overlord could h 
Induced to retire and leave the United States to deal with the Moros In such mai! 
ncr as mlRht seem l>est adapted to serve the purposes of the United States In Mor 
lands, and which Is understood to be to civilise the Inhabitants and develop th 
country, to abolish piracy, slavery and polygamy, all of which are now -practiced t 
the Sulu Islands or waters, to establish schools for education of the Moro youth, an 
to turn his bloody spears and krises and campilans Into utensils of Industry. It wi 
take a lonit time to do this, but the presence of the Sultan, who Is conceived by us t 
possess royal rights and dignities. Is a positive obstacle to the execution of such 
policy, and he must be removed or mediatised before any real progress can b 
made.** The present proposition Is to buy the alleged rights of the avaricious Sultai 
Gen. Davis. In a previous report of October 24. ItHil. made the more radical recomroea 
dation of abrogation of the Bates agreement by act of Congress. "Of course,** h 
says, "the Sultan and his adherents would be displeased to lose the power to exloi 
trilaite from his people and especially to lose his subsidy from the government. 1 
might result in hostility, but I doubt that, for t>efore the change was made ther 
would 1)e a suflllcient force on tlie ground and In the waters adjacent to quickl 
crush any force mustered b^* the Sultan, but If an outbreak did occur he would hav 
to be dl.<icip1ined only once. The fact is that the treaties the Spaniards made amount 
ed to very little anyway. There was never one made that was not soon violated. Th 
only agreement they can understand Is one emphasized with blows, and that th 
Americans and Jolo Moros must some day come to blows I have no doubt.'* 

It Is to be hoped for the national credit that the Jolo problem may be peacefuU 
settled at tlie proposed conference, and that there will remain no temptation for th 
United States to resort to the alleged Spanish policy of violating agreements, provoli 
ing hostilities and then of crushing the aggrieved and silencing complaints by th 
application of superior force. 

CSen. Davis' views are of Importance because they are forcibly and ably expressed 
and Itecause he is now tht» commanding officer In the archipelago, succeeding Gei 
Chaffee. While he recommended in 1001 that "no Sultan or king over all the More 
of any region or over other dattos be recognised** and that "no pension or subsidy b 
allowed to any Sultan or heir appjirent or to any other chief." he recognised th 
strength of the opposing contention, saying on tliis point: "There is an altemativ 
method of procedure and this is to profit by the example set b^- Hngland and Holland 
esiiecially the latter power— for the Dutch govern more Malays In Java than the a| 
greg.'ite of all the rest In the world, and among them are a million Mohammedani 
The Dutch did not. and do not. overturn the native rulers, nor do the English I 
India and in the Straits Settlements: neither do they make treaties with them. Th 
plan so successfully Introduced In Java b.v Governor Van den Bosch In I.<14 was t 
show the local kings and rajahs a way and means by which their own revenues coul 
be greatly increased. A resident who nominally had no power was appointed fSTeac 
local prince, and yet this Dutch adviser was the real power behind the native thron 
and the rajah knew It. .All the resident had to do was to advise, watch, inspect an 
report and the rajahs apparently did the rest. From \^M to the close of the centur 
It was never necessary to Interpose force with these rulers, while in that period th 
population increased more than 300 per cent, and the trade from almost nothing t 
many hundred million guilders. If the Sultan of Jolo Is to be retained as a pupp< 
kingling, he should be stripped of all real power through measures such as have bee 
so successfully employed in other oriental lands. It Is possible that his quasl-sacre 
character under the law of his religion might be utilized In some way for the benci 
of his people, but I prefer the other course, and that Is to abate the Sultan nuisance 
Just as the Moros themselves have done with their own Sultan lit MIndanaa** Gei 
Davis further modifies his vigorous anti-Sullan. nntl-datto policy by saying rer 
sensibly: "It seems to me the worst misfortune that could befall a Moro comrouE 
Ity. and the nation responsible for good order among the Moros. would be to destro 
the pittriarfhal despotism of their chiefs, for It Is nil they have and all they ar 
cap:ible of understanding. • • • WhHe we may refuse to recognize their rulers, an 
even destroy them, we cannot eradicate a deep-seated religious conviction, the priv 
ciples of which have been cherished for more than a thousand years. They hav 
no knowledge or respect for any other law than the one which exacts an eye for a 
eye. It seems to me to be our duty to respect this conservatism and deeply roote 
prejudice, to utilise it and to use these dattos In our efforts to lead these people awa 
from slavery, polygamy, piracy and despotic rule. Just as the Dutch have In Java an 
the English In India. That much success can be obtalntnl with this generation I d 
not expect Our only hope Is with the rising generation and those to follow.** 
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both ndes of the Pacific and to spread the blessings of civilization in such 
fashion that they do not become curses to our beneficiaries. 

Sbvery is hateful to the American idea and is forbidden to exist by 
the Constitution. Unmistakable slavery, though of the mild feudal type, 
exists in the southern Philippines. Shall we abolish it offhand, shedding 
American blood to reconcile the Moros to wliat they will look upon as 
confiscation of their property? Or shall we proceed cautiously and 
peaceably to eradicate the evil, perhaps through some moderate measure 
of compensated emancipation, such as that which with many safeguards 
of economy was put in operation by the Dutch in Java ?^ 

Polygamy is antagonistic to American sentiment. It is a part of the 
religion of Mahomet and prevails among the comparatively wealthy few 
in our Mahometan islands. Shall we bring on "a. holy war** in the Pliil- 
ippincs by demanding the immediate eradication of polygamy and the 
exodus from the harems of all but wife No. i ? Or shall we follow the 
example of exceeding forbearance set by other Oiristian nations with 
Asiatic and ^fahomctan dependencies and our own precedent in winking 
for a time at the social customs of the American Indians? Polygamy is 
a luxury of the rich. Education and contact with civilization will render 
it more and more expensive every year, will steadily increase the dis* 
content among the plural wives and will doubtless gradually abolish the 

*Th« PhlMppliM eomnilMilon'a report of Ifuvi mys: 

Ctrtaln of tho non-ChrUttan tribes have hlshly objectlomiltle customs. The ques- 
tion of how best to 4esl with slavery amonir the Moros has attracted wl«le attention 
In the United SUtes. On Its southern trip the commission met and had lonir Inter- 
views with the Sultsn of Sulu and the primipal dutos of the 8ulu .\r«*hl|M*1airo. ss 
wett as with Dato MandiJ. who rules the Moros In the Zamltoanica district, and Dato 
Plane. Dato Utto and other leadlns datos of the districts of Cotabato and Davao 
In the courss of these interviews the slavery question was discussed very frankly. 
Tho Insular Kovemment has never recoffnlied slavery In any way. and the Moros 
were Informed that It never would do so. They showed little h«*sltatton In glvlnff 
ns the details of the system as It exists, and their statements were conflrmcd by 
military olllcers In command of irarrisons at the several points visited. 

We learned that slavery Is widespre.id amonit the Moros. but at the pm^scnt time 
exists In an extremely mild form. The old nl.ivc-huntlnit ex|KHlltl«>ns huve nearly 
ceased. The Moro datos claim that they no longer oc«*ur at all. but It is known that 
this statement Is not strictly true, as the Moros of Mindanao still occnslonally cap- 
turs members of wild triltes in the Interior of that isl:ind. Tlie Filipinos formerly 
held ss slaves ha%*e practically all been lilierated by our trottps. although It Is pos- 
sible that a few msy still remain In bondage In the I«itke Unnao region. Slaves who 
desire their freedom and who 84*ek pntteotlon at any military carrlson receive It. 

The large majority of slaves held today hxive sold themselves for debt or are the 
children of those who have so sold tliemselves. the oblUr.itlons of parents being In* 
herlted by their offspring A slave may se«*ure his lilierty by p:iytng to hts owner 
an amount equal to the price p;ild for him. but sliould he sell himself for a certain sum 
and should his master afterward l*e able to sell him for a kirger sum he must repiy 
this latter amount* In the m.ijority of cnses slaves are tre.ited kindly, and they 
are frequently allowed time and opportunity to cirn money, so that It Is ptxtslltle for 
them to redeem themselves If they desire to do so. The casual observer finds It Im- 
possible to distinguish them from meml>er* of the family to which they belong. Mili- 
tary oAcers even'where expressed the opinion that Moro slaves were, on the whole, 
so wen satisfied with their lot that If they were all set free tlie majority of them 
would promptly return to their old masters and voluntarily take up their old life 
again. This statement Is not advanced as a defense of tlie system of sl.-ivery which 
prevsllo among the Moros. but rather as sn illustration of the diillcultles to be en- 
conn tered In sbollshing It. 

An sttempt at the present time to use force In securing the liberty of M-^ro slaves 
would inevitably provoke a fierce conflict with a brave and w.irlike people, and so 
far as the skives themselves are concerned, would meet with little ap|»reelnt|on. If. on 
the other hand, the refusal on the port of the government to ret-ocniEe slavery Is 
persisted In. and the t.iking or acquiring of new slaves la prevente«l. the question will 
settle Itself In a generation without bloodshed or the Mttemess nccessurlly engen- 
dered by an armed strife. 

It should be understood that slavery In the Phlllp»ilnes Is by no means confined to 
tho Moron. It Is common among the wild ln«l«>neslan tribes In tl>e Interior of Min- 
danao and smong the wild Malayan tribes of northern Kuson. If the evidenco of 
credible witnesses may be believed some of the wild triltes of Mlnd-tn.io sacrifice their 
slave* to propitiate their heathen divinities. Kepulslve as these fans are. It Is 
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evil of many simultaneous wives by driving men to our own superior sys* 
tern of many wives in succession through the operation of our lax mar- - 
riage and divorce laws. 

If we decide that the immediate extirpation of neither slavery nor 
polygamy from the Philippines is worth the shedding of a drop of 
American blood we may also conclude, with advantage, to go slowly 
at first in regard to the imposition of unaccustomed taxes upon tl^ 
Moros. 

JUDICIOUS TAX EXEMFTIOSCS. 

An export tax in practical effect reduces the price of what they 
sell ; an import tax is made to increase the price of what they buy. The 
Giinese middleman with the duties as a pretext swindles the ^loro by 
making the reduction of the selling price and the increase of the buying 
price, respectively, much more than the amount of the duty in each case. 
The military authorities will doubtless find a way of preventing this im- 
position. In regard to the equities of taxation, it is, of course, to be re- 
membered that American occupation brings^ and will continue to brings 
to the Moros trade, i)rospcrity, circulation of money and cnlar|;^ement of 
taxpaying capacity, and that the islands must as soon as possible produce 
the revenues necessary to meet the expense of their economical govern- 
ment. But it is far more important for the immediate present that the 
Moro should not conceive the idea that he is being taxed and oppressed 
in novel ways to which even the Spaniards did not resort, than that funds 

idle to enact laws or iMue orders until they can be made effective. The commlssloa 
believes that tlie slavery question can be settled without resort to violent measures. 
A practical result of the intercourse between Moros and Americans has already been 
seen in the proclamation of Pato MandlJ a1>olisliini; slavery amonff his people in th« 
iistrict of Zamboanira. It is hoped that other datos may be induced to follow 
Mandij's example, and that eventually the wild mountain tribes may be reached bj 
the same methods which have Iteen so happily employed In his case. 

The report of Secretary of War Elihu Root for llHil says: 

It is srratlfyinK to report that the efforts of the American officers to bring about a 
cestHation of the practice of slavery- amoni; the Moros ere not fruitless. The char- 
acter of the 9laver>* practiced is quite unlike that formerly practiced In the United 
States in this, that the Moro slave, so called, becomes a member of the owner's fam* 
lly, enjoylni; many privileges, often having voluntarily sold himself into slavery to 
better his condition. The so-called slaves themselves exhibit no special anxiety to 
change their condition. All who seek freedom receive It upon coming into the Ameri- 
can lines. 

The followini; proclamation has been issued by tlie Dato Mandi. one of the moat 
powerful of the Moro rulers: 

(Circular^ 
**To the datos. principals and old men of the Moro rancherlas of this district: 

"noing aware that some Moros in villages within my jurisdiction continue to an* 
gai;e in slavery, some by loan made to poor families, some buying them for trading, 
all doubtless forgetful of the orders issued by the old government of Spain, which 
strictly prohibited slavery, and in order not to wait to be again instructed by tha 
civil government of the United States. I direct all my subjects, especially the datoa. 
principals and old men of all villages In my jurisdiction, beginning with this dat«b 
to comply and enforce the rules provided In the following sections, vis: 

"First. In view of the fact that slavery has not and never will bring any progreaa 
with It. you shall prevent Morris to have slaves of their own or other race. 

"Second. If actually some are in such condition because of debt contracted for hla 
immediate needs, he will not be considered as such slave, but as a hired man who 
receives a s:ilary for his ser\'ices. and with the view of extinguishing the debt In f^m 
eight to ten montha 

"Third. It is strictly prohibited from this date illegal trading of Moro slaves and 
also slavery among themselves. Offenders of these rules will be liable to a penalty 
or a ffne. 

"S^imboanga. April 10. IIWI. 

"This is a literal copy of the original, which was written In Arabian characters. 

**The Dato Rajahmuda. ''MANDI.** 

It is believed that the peaceful process, the rai»ld advance of which Is Indicated hr 
this proi*1amation. will attain the desired result much more readily than It could ba 
. accomplished In any other way. 
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should be secured for public iinprovements in the Sulu archipelago, which 
can well wait that more convenient season when all will be quiet in the 
Philippines^ 

*In ttm hosUUtlcs occurred In th« L^ike Lnnno refflon of Mindanao. prIinAHIr " 
cnnatd bjr tlio murder of somo American loldleni by Moros and refusal to surrender 
tbo murderers, and possibly pushed the more vigorously on account of the desire of 
some American olllcers to come to a definite, forcible and satisfactory understanding 
with hosUle dattos before any reduction of the army In the Philippines miffht diminish 
the American power to compel respect. The flffhtinff culminated in nn encasement at 
Bayan. May 2. lOiO. when the Americans, with the loss of ftcven killed and forty- 
four wounded, captured a native fort defended by a force of about OiiO Moros. klllins. 
It Is estimated, more than half of them. 

It was lielleved at the time this severe blow would serve as a salutary lesson to 
tho Moros that would not need to be repeated. But It was found in the subsequent 
months tliat there were serious limitations upon the lastlnir cffectivenera of the blood* 
and-lron policy. Oeneral Oeorse W. Davis, commnndlnir in Mindanao, unid In his re- 
port of Attffust 1. I9u2: 'The writer Is confident that the sultans and dnttos around 
tho lake who have not yet presented themselves will yet do so. and that in time we 
Shan be able to accomplish more l»y bloodless methods than throush tlie severe and 
destructive operations of war; but we must not forget that power is the only fune- 
tlon of government that they respect, and the time may come when force must airiln 
be oaed.*' Oeneral Chaffee, commanding In the archipelago, says In his r«>port of Sep- 
tember dO, 1003. of the I^Ake Ltinao Moros: **At the present time and notwithstand- 
taig every assurance we can give that our presence at the lake Is not intondt^d to dis- 
turb tbe Moros In their homes, customs or religion: that we have demonut rated our 
desire not to use force to crush them, we are still disdained and treated contemptu- 
ously by several of the most powerful dattos In Hunt section. Our reason for In- 
action, though the troops have often been provoked by the reiioated murdering of 
om>ffendlng soldiers. Is misunderstood by the^e dattos. who believe us to be cowards 
—afraid to attack their defenses. The flght at Bayan on May '2 seems not to have 
convinced them to the contrary. We can do nothing to change the war spirit and 
the desire for condict associated in the minds of such chiefs without the application 
of force to humble them In their pride and assumed Invincibility. I fear this will h:tve 
to be done In three ttr four Instances.** 

Rarly In 1008 there w.is some fighting In the I..ake I^inao region, but in the com- 
bined or alternative policies of severity and conciliation which have beon employed In 
dealing with the Moros the latter Is now dominant, and Captain Pemhing. who Is 
In charge of the American force In the lake region, seems to be acting tactfully and 
with good resttlta. 

The program of Oeneral Davis for the treatment of the Lake l«anao situation, 
submitted In lOm. Is as follows: "As respects the Malanao country we should not 
lose a day In setting on foot a movement for reoccupatlon of their country abandoned 
by the 8panL:irds In IteT-O^ and that means the following: (a> The n^oponing of the 
wagon road from llignn to ll>e l.tke, to be guarded by a battalion of trooi^ (b) The 
btunching of light-draft gunltoats on the lake like the three which are now sunk In 
the lake, (c) The InntaHnilon of electric motors driven by turbines with the abundant 
water power of the Agim river, (d) The utilization of this po«'er to o|teraie a trolley 
railro.id on the wai:on road grade. (e> There should be a regiment of triK>ps In the 
lake country, (f) The extension of the road around the lake to and acrons the divide 
to r.ininpnran. which would be the base ultimately and a commercl.il port for all 
southern Mindanao, the rood to be extended to Cotatkato. where it could tap the trade 
of the Rio Grande valley. 

"This would take some years to accomplish and would cost tm-o or three million 
dollars, but it will solve the >loro prol»lem in Mindanao and lead ultimately to the 
commercial development of this great inland.*' 

As a general policy toward the people of tlie southern riilllpplnes General Davis, 
who Is now In charge of the American forces in the archipelago, l*elleves In vigorously 
pushing f(»r solution the More problems, and. having reached a conclusion, of pounding 
the Moros Into prompt compliance. Governor Taft on the other hand favors the slow 
snd sure method of settling tlie dimcultics In the southern Philippines, and suggests 
postponement of the Moro problems until tl>e affairs of the Tagalogs and Vlaayans 
sre well In hand. General Davis said in 1001: **I cannot too strongly recommend 
that the policy of the United Slates with resi^ect to the Moros be decided on without 
delay, and that It he announced and enforced at whatever cost. When these Itom 
pirates feel the weight of our |»ower they will Wlleve we are In earnest and re s pect 
us. but until then they will despise and hate us.'* Governor Taft s.Ud In his last report 
In lOnC. on the subfect of a permanent arrangement for the admlnlf*trallon of the 
southern Philippines: **I think It is wiser on the part of the commission to postp«me 
the consideration of the Moro question until we have ivissed lei:lslation to meet needs 
that are more pressing throughout tlie northern part of these possessions of the 
United Stales. Far a great many years to rtune tliere mill l>e no nuesilon of popular 
government In the Moro country: the Moros do not understand popul.«r govemn»ent, 
do not desire It. and are entirely content with the control of their dattos Possibly fsr 
Hi the future the control by dattos will cease. There is room for material and In- 
dustrial ilevelopment among the Moros and with their material lmproven>ent may 
come a change In their political views. For the present, however, it is necessary only 
to provide a paternal, strong, but sympathetic government for these followers of 
Mohammed.** 






Chapter VII 
HINTS FROM JAVA 

Refults That May Well Be Emulated In Luion— Javanese Malays Will Work— Java's 
l^nd and I^bor Opportunities Reserx'ed for the Javanese— Culture System In 
Luzon— Natives as ClvU Offlclnls and as Soldiers— Polygamy and Slavery. 

(l!)pOL> 

America's comparative inexperience in dealing intimately with 
Asiatic peoples and in grappling with and mastering for the highest use 
and benefit tlie conditions of soil and temperature which prevail under a 
tropical sun gives to all the pertinent precedents for the wisest solution 
of the Philippine problem an indefinitely multiplied value. 

What the Dutch have well done and ill done in Java — an island not 
much larger. than Luzon and inhabited by a people in whom, as in the 
Filipinos, Malay blood predominates— cannot fail to furnish both exam- 
ple and warning in meeting in the Philippines similar difficulties to those 
which have been solved for good or evil in the beautiful southern island. 

So what the English have well done and ill done in the tropical gar- 
den of Ceylon and in dealing with the Cinghalese is profitably to be con- 
sidered in deciding what will be wise and beneficial for our own tropical 
islands and the peoples who look to us for guidance and development. 

Lack of judgment is shown in brushing peremptorily aside the Jav- 
anese an<l Cinghalese precedents on the ground tliat government in these 
islands, which is credited with <lctermining the character of their institu- 
tions, is through hereditary native princes, who do not exist in the Phil- 
ippines. Precisely such native rulers are found in the Moro sultans and 
dattos in the Snlu archipelago. Mindanao and Palawan; while they have 
long ago disap|>cared entirely from Ceylon and nominally govern still in 
only two of the provinces of Java. Outside of Djokja and Solo in Java, 
and in all parts of Ceylon, the title to the soil is primarily in the Dutch 
government and the English government, respectively, just as title to all 
the soil of the Philippines was primarily in the Spanish government, and 
passed to the American government through cession, so far as the re- 
mainder, unalienated at the time of the treaty of Paris, is concerned. 

In both islands certain of the most troublesome of our questions were 
long ago met and solved by methods which, while customary in that age, 
are unavailable at the end of the nineteenth centur}'. There is some sug- 
gestive value, however, even in these experiences of an earlier century. 
Javanese history records the development of a Malay people like the Fili- 
pinos into a race of workers. In both Java and Ceylon the occasional 
blunders of the whites in so treating the yellow-skinned |>eoples as 
periodically to arouse discontent and to incite revolt can be studied to 
advantage. The Ceylon system, under which the government sells the 
land outright to the cultivator, and the Javanese system, under which the 
soil is in the main merely leased by the government, will both repay 
thorough examination. In Java the question of permitting unlimited 
Chinese immigration to compete with the native Malays in the labor 
fields has been disposed of, and a hint given as to the extent to which 
the Malay can be employed to advantage as a civil official and as a soldier. 
In both islands slaver>' and Mahometan |M>lygamy have raised the same 
problems which confront us in the Moro llii'lippincs. 
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PttBCEOKXTt or JXrX AXD CKTLOCC. 

The physical aspect of both islands is such as to impress the observer 
and to arouse his curiosity concerning the methods by which admirable 
results have been produced. If we can make Luzon as beautiful and 
productive as Java and Ceylon» and keep its people as free from famine 
and disease, as prosperous and as seemingly contented as the Javanese 
and Cinghalese, we may survey our work with satisfaction. And profit- 
ing by the lessons of tlie recorded experiences of tlie Dutch and English 
islands we should be able to reach the end sought by a somewhat shorter 
and easier way than tlie difficult, painful course over which the Dutch 
and English have stumbled to success. We may at least note and avoid 
the most obvious of the disaster-producing obstacles in their path. 

When I visited Java in February the rainy season prevailed, but the 
clouds were considerate, and a very large percentage of the daylight 
hours shotted the brightest sunlight. Rain and sun gave <|uickened and 
overflowing life to all the products of the soil, man contributed by intelli- 
gent labor, and altogether I liave never seen anywliere such wonderful 
development of the capacities of a fruitful soil as were noted from the 
train which traverses the island for nearly its entire length, and from 
the carriage by which I traveled for many miles in the interior. 

Bata\*ia. where one lands in Java, is the political and financial capital 
and comnKTcial metropolis. The moilcrn residence city, with low, wide- 
spreading white houses, each setting well back from the broad tree-lined 
street and surroimded by an extensive tropical garden, stretches over a 
vast area, whose surface is further diversified by occasional canals, which 
are an especially notable feature of the old Dutch city. There are sec- 
tions which need only a sprinklinj^ of windmills and cows to suggest Hol- 
land. Rata\ia consists of the ancient city, now a business section, reputed 
to be unhealthful, in which are the old stadthuis and other historic struc- 
tures and memorials; Chinese and Arab settlements, and the modem 
residence city already mentioned, which includes numerous attractive 
suburbs, and which is adorned by the usual complement of parks and 
parade grounds, statues and public buildings, including a fine museum. 

W«H<IJ» n.NKKT ItOTAMCiL UARDRX. 

Forty miles inland is the summer capital, Buitenzorg, built among 
the hills at a cool and healthful ahitude. Here is the summer residence 
of the governor general in the finest botanical garden in the orient, where 
the Dutch (who are noted botanists and gardeners) have worked won- 
derful results from the productive, tropical soil, and have concentrated in 
a few hundred acres a miniature Java, displaying the finest specimens of 
all tropical products. Ever>* Javanese garden is a delight to the botanist, 
but here the luxuriant growths are scientifically classified, and experi- 
ments in the cultivation of new plants of economic value to the planters 
of the island are made. Here are the tallest kanari trees, arching over 
the finest avenues, the largest lotus leaves, groves of tree ferns, avenues 
of royal palms, the banian-like warringen trees, wonderful clusters of 
bamboo, and the greatest profusion of tropical fruits and spices. 

The railroad between Ratavia and Duitenzorg traverses a low-lying 
level section of the island, upon which rice and cacao especially are 
grown. It resembles the rice and sugar-growing portion of Luzon north 
of Manila, which is crossed by the railroad to Dagupan. In contrast with 
the densely populated and closely cultivated acres of Java the corre- 
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sponding section of war-stricken Luzon seems now deserted and neg- 
lected, but there are the same terraced rice fields in both islands, and 
hundreds of the same gray and clumsy water bu/Falos are everywhere in 
evidence. 

JAVAN»3iE AND ^'U.irLNOS BOTH SIAUkTS. 

In comparison with Java, which in 1898 contained 26,ooo/x» people 
and has now probably passed Belgium as the most densely populated 
portion of the world, the Philippines, even in times of peace, are thinly 
inhabited. But the men, women and children who swarm in Java, on the 
streets, in the fields, the houses and the markets, are distinctly of the same 
race as the scantier populations which people the Philippines from Luzon 
to the Sulu archipelago. All are Malays, though they differ in some de- 
tails of dress, in language and in religion. 

Alfred Russcl Wallace, the English scientist and traveler, pertinently 
says : '*What may be called the true Malay races, as distinguished from 
others who have merely a Malay element in their language, present a 
considerable uniformity of physical and mental characteristics, while 
there are vcr)* great differences of civilization and language. They con- 
sist of four great and a few minor semi-cixilized tribes and a number of 
others who may be termed savages." The four great Malay tribes, ac- 
cordhig to Mr. Wallace, are (i) those who inhabit the Malay peninsula 
and almost all the coast regions of Borneo and Sumatra (it may be noted 
that the Sulu archi})elago was populated from the north coast of Borneo), 
(2) the Javanese, (3) the Bugis, who live in the Celebes, and (4) "the 
Tagalas in the Philippine Islands.'' 

The Javanese Malays are, as a nile, more delicate and refined in fea- 
tures, smaller in stature, and of softer and gentler speech and manner 
than their northern brethren. Instead of the Filipino's white trousers 
and thin white shirt falling with an undress effect outside of and below 
the waist of the trousers, or the Moro's long, tightly fitting colored trous- 
ers and short-waisted, long-sleeved jacket, the Javanese, as a rule, has 
his sarong about his legs and a cotton jacket on his body, with the slan- 
dang scarf thrown over his shoulder. And instead of the long-trained 
skirt of brightly colored cotton, the short, loose jacket and kerchief of the 
Filipino woman, the Javanese and the Moro women alike wear the 
sarong, variously shaped jackets, and a long, flowing scarf for the head 
and shoulders. The Malay kris is at the waist of both Javanese and Moro ; 
at the front in the latter's sash, at the back in the former's. The same 
prostration which the slave of Datto Calvi, at Jolo, performed before ven- 
turing to address his master was repeated in the Dutch island by our 
railroad porter socking i>ermission to light the lamp in our compartment, 
a startling piece of humility in a Pullman porter, even in Java. 

The musical instruments which accompanied the native dances at 
Jolo are duplicated as Javanese in the Batax-ian museum. 

One people is nominally Christian; the other two are nominally 
Mahometan. All s]X'ak different languages, but in skiiT, in facial and 
bodily contour and in methods of thought all are Malays. 

MiWT l»UOI>rCTIVE RBGIO.X IX THE TBOnOI. 

From Buitenzorg the railroad runs to the eastern end of the island 
at Sourabaya, thus traversing it for nearly its full length east and west* 
Tliis railroad ride of over five hundred miles is through the most varied, 
mteresting and frequently magnificent scenery. Volcanic mountains are 
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visible ; also lofty terraced hills and beautiful valleys, like that of Leles, 
unsurpassed in picturesqueness and in wealth of tropical vegetation any- 
where in the world. For miles the track runs at an altitude in the hills 
where it traverses tea and coffee plantations. The valley of Leles spreads 
before the eyes of the traveler vast stretches of cultivated ground, check- 
ered in a many-colored patchwork, which displays the yellow of harvest 
rice, the green of the growing paddy and sky-blue reflections in the 
flooded terraces. Oases of foliage, palms and bananas break here and 
there the level surface and half hide clusters of native houses. The small 
terraced knolls at the edge of the valley resemble somewhat the terrace 
formations rising in hill shape one above another at the Mammoth Hot 
Springs in the Yellowstone, varying shades and thits of green being sub- 
stituted for the white, pink, yellow and other colors of the deposits from 
the hot waters. Tlic most striking objects in the scenery of the railroad 
ride are two great hills or small mountains at the valley of Leles, whose 
tops are between three thousand and four thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and which are terraced and cultivated to their very summits, 
with nearly every foot of surface fruitful for man's welfare. They are as 
notable mommients of human industry' as the Eg>'ptian pyramids, with 
the additional merit of useful practical results, while the expenditure of 
intense human lalH)r and sacrifice of life upon the latter served merely for 
the gratification of Innnan vanity. This pyramid of Java is a life-sustain- 
ing hive of industry ; the pyramid of Eg>-pt is a tomb. 

At the city of Djokja one leaves the train in order to dnve for twenty- 
five miles to the niins of the Buddhist temple, Boro-Boedor, to visit the 
ruins of the Brahminical temple Brambanam« and to ^tudy one of the 
two Javanese provinces still remaining under the nominal control of 
native princes. It is now |H>ssible to reduce the carriage ride to Boro- 
Boedor to eight miles by taking a steam trolley from Djokja and leaving 
the car at Moentilan station. But I would advise no one to lose a mile of 
that most interesting drive over smooth hani roads through a series of 
villages with their open-air, picturesque markets in constant busy oper- 
ation, and through fields cultivated with Dutch minuteness, which 
show in progress side by side rice planting by men who wade in mud, 
rice plowing >vith the carabao attached to the nide wooilen share and rice 
harvesting by gleaners of both se.xes and all ages. In no other way can 
a better idea be formed of the density of the population, the richness of 
the soil and the intelligence of the cultivation, which well supports these 
millions of industrious, pros|)erous and reasonably contented people. 

woxniaiFrL ukmalxs or axcirxt java. 

The ruins of Boro-Boedor and of Brambanam, with their wonderful 
carvings, the finest remains of countless buried temples, demonstrate the 
antiquity of the Javanese and furnish evidence that centuries ago the is- 
land was inhabited by a people more highly civilized and cultivated in 
certain arts than the Javanese of today. Among the ruins of Buddhist 
temples, Boro-Boedor is surpassed in size only by the Nagkon Wat, in 
east Siam, and in interest by none. 

Thus the remains of an ancient Java contribute to the attractions of 
the Java of today, with its volcanoes and valleys, its plantations and gar- 
dens, its pleasing, picturesque, dark-skinne<l millions and the leaven of 
<lominating Dutchmen, to whom its modem development and civilization, 
with fun security to life and property, are dne. 
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So far as my observations go, I am ready to coincide with the con- 
clusions of Alfred Russel Wallace, the English scientist, who visited Java 
more than thirty years ago, and who says: "I believe, therefore, that 
Java may fairly claim to be the finest tropical island in the world, and 
equally interesting to the tourist seeking new and beautiful scenes; to 
the naturalist, who desires to examine the variety an6 beauty of tropical 
nature, or to the moralist and politician, who want to solve the problem 
of how man may best be governed under new and varied conditions/' 

niR HITCH LAND 8YSTRM I.X JAVA. 

While in Datavia I had an interesting talk with the Dutch resident (or 
governor) of Rata\-ia, Jan Jacob Dischoff, and his secretary, A. G. ValettL 
English is spoken by both officials, by the secretary fluently and accu- 
rately, and through him most of the infonnation concerning things Java- 
nese was secured. 

In response to a question concerning the system of land tenures now 
prevailing in Java, I was told that when the Dutch came to the island 
they found it divided up into sultanates ; that at the present time all of 
these sultanates and the whole of the island, except the sultanates of 
Solo and Djokja, had come under the direct control of the Dutch govern- 
ment ; that this government had declared itself the owner of all the 
ground in the provinces of which it had possession; that in Solo and 
Djokja, by agreement with the descendants of the old princes, the latter 
still retained nominal control and nominal title to all the land, similar to 
that hclil by the Dutch government in the rest of the island ; that the gov- 
ernment and land ownership of the native princes in Djokja and Solo are 
>^ subject to the control of the Dutch government through its representa- 

tive, the resident, whose consent is necessary even to a sale of land by 
the native prince, and it was implied that in substance and effect the 
Dutch are as much in control of the land in Solo and Djokja as in other 
parts of the island. 

Javanese Dutch can buy from the government in fee simple any kind 
of land. Native Javanese can buy or lease, bin everywhere a large part 
of the agricultural ground is reserved by the government for the natives, 
esj>ecially for rice planting. ' 

CiWIMlMTY CULTIVATION. 

The lands in the different provinces thus reserved for the people are 
distributed on a communal basis each year, the ground about each village 
to the inhabitants thereof for individual use for the annual period. A 
native must live for a fixed term of several years in a village before he 
can participate in this assignment of its communal land. The extent of 
ground occupied by the individual depends to some extent upon the re- 
lation of the area of the agricultural crown lands surrounding the village 
to its population. Only natives can participate in this distribution. They 
are compelled to cultivate the land ; if they do not it is assigned to others. 
The cultivator takes the full crop and pays one-fifth in land tax to the 
government in money. It is proposed, however, to alter this system of 
communal possession with changes in individual occupation every year, 
to individual continuing possession, based on irrigation and other im* 
provementt. 

There is a difference between agricultural lands, including those thus 
reserved for the natives, and land in the cities, of which the government 
permits even foreigners to get possession. 
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The government also executes long leases, as for seventy-five years, 
on payment of annual ground rent» and these leases descend from father 
to son. There are some such renters among the aiincsc for the cultiva- 
tion of coifee, sugar and indigo, and many among the Dutch. 

The natives are considered as the real inhabitants of the country. 
Other people, even the Dutch not born here, are treated when they first 
come to the island as strangers. All o( them, including the Dutch, must 
report themselves and at first get permission to live for six months only 
in places open to general trade — certain seaports. Tliis permission may 
be extended for an additional six months. After the period of probation, 
if the stranger can prove that he has sufficient means of support, he can 
get permission to become an inhabitant of the Dutch colony, can live any- 
where he likes, and as an inchoate naturalized citizen, so to speak, can 
buy or hire land like those born in the island. 

REMAINS OF aiJ> Ci'LTlltB SYSTEM. 

The present land and labor system of Java is, I may add, the old cul- 
ture system modified in accordance with the demands of modem public 
opinion. ^ 

Before the arrival of the Dutch the title to all the soil and the right 
to require for a period the uncompensated labor of the subject were in 
the native princes, who divided the island among them. Vast structures 
like Boro-Boedor, involving from their size and elaboration of decorative 
carving an infinite toil, remain, thotigh in ruins, as reminders of the 
decades during which the people were driven despotically to tmpaid labor. 
Land was cultivated under the communal system, of which the principle 
still remains. Annual allotments were made to every family or indi- 
vidual. Of the crop, as a general rule with many variations, thirty-four 
sixtieths were retained by the cultivator, two- sixtieths went to the village 
priest and twenty-four sixtieths were claimed by the sovereign. The rep- 
resentative of the lattercould compel the cultivator to sell his share of the 
crop at the ruling price. Like the share of the crop, the quantity of un- 
paid labor demanded by the sovereign varied at different times and in 
different parts of the island, but generally ranged between fifty and sev- 
enty-five days in the year. 

The Dutch under Marshal Dacndel, and later and es|>ecially under 
General Van den Bosch, after the English interregnum, placed their gov- 
ernment squarely in the shoes of the native sovereign whom it displaced, 
with the same title to the soil and the same right to compel unpaiti labor. 
The sovereign's share of the crop was reduced to one-fifth and the period 
of unpaid labor to one-seventh. Through this compulsory labor Java was 
covered with fine broad roads by Marshal Daendel. The ctilture system, 
as perfected by General Van den Bosch, utilized fully the system of forced 
labor, unpaid and paid in a share of the crop, enforced the requirement 
of the sale of the cultivator's share of the crop at a fixed and very low 
price, made dealing in the products of the system a government monop- 
oly, and later, through advances of capital, built up a system of middle- 
men to manufacture the raw material thus compulsorily furnished, keep- 
ing an parts of the machinery of the system completely under its control 

Under this system the island was thoroughly cultivated, the popula- 
tion largely increased, and cuhivator, middleman and sovereign were 
prosperous and in funds. But the underlying principle of the fystem 
was absolute despotism and the cultivators were in substance well-fed 
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serfs, so that gradually public opinion lias modified the system, until now 
all that remains of it is as already described. 

The government has ceased to monopolize the trade in the products, 
the middleman shifts for himself and has no competitor in the govern- 
ment, the unpaid labor takes the shape of a poll tax with labor for the 
public as an alternative, and the sovereign's share of tXe crop becomes a 
land tax, which, however, with the retention of title to the land and the 
plan of annual allotments, approximates very closely to the old system, 
for the land lax is indirectly, and often directly, paid in a share of the 
produce. The best results of the old culture system are the habit of work, 
the tcn<lency to universal industry, and skill in the art of scientific culti- 
vation which remain. 

While the original Dutch system may have taken small account of the 
interests of the natives, that is not the case today under the modified 
"cuhure system," which recognizes that the Dutch and Javanese welfare 
and prosperity are inseparable. The natives are in every way protected; 
they are prosperous, too, and not oppressed ; they are used by the Dutch 
extensively in civil employment and in the army, but it remains, as of 
old, that the white decides what is best for the dark«skinned man, and 
enforces it, not permitting the latter to decide for himself. 

I..\XD TKXIRE L\ LUZON. 

For purposes of comparison the tenure of land and the labor system 
in the Hiilippincs imder Spanish rule may be briefly considered. 

John Foreman, the historian of the Philippines, who speaks with more 
authority on the subject than any other writer, says: 

Lnntled property was untlefln^d. It aU nominally b<^]on|ced to th« state, which, 
however, granted no titles: »<iuatters look up lands where they chose without deter- 
mined limits and the embroilment continues in a measure to the present day. 
* * * Tlie astute ecclcsln:ttlcs quietly appropriated to themselves the best arable 
lands within eaisy reach of the capital and the arsenal of Cavlte. • • • About the 
year issTi the question was broufrht forward of srantinff f^overnment titles to all who 
could establish claims to land. Indetnl. for about a year there was a certain enthus- 
iasm displayed lK>th in the application for and the concession of "titulos realea.** 
nut the larKC majority of holders—a mone whom the monastic element conspicuously 
flpured— t*ould only show their title by actual possession. It might have been sufB- 
clent. but the fact is that the clergy favored neitlier the srantins of **titu1oe 
rcales" nor the establishment of the projected real estate registration offices. • • • 
In 8eptemlH-r. ISSXi. n lawsuit was still pending letween the Dominican corporation 
snd a number of native residents in Calamba O'Jiguna) who disputed the Dominicans* 
claim to lands In that vicinity so long as the corporation were unable to exhibit their 
title. For this implied monastic Indiscriminate actuiisition of real estate several of 
the best native families (some of them personally known to me) were banished to th« 
Isliind of MIndoro. 

* • * The conditions of land tenure under Spanish rule in this colony (1SS5) 
stood briefly thus: The owners either held the lands by virtue of undisturbed pos- 
session or by nl>solute freehold under title deeds granted by the state. The tenants— 
the actual tillers— were one degree advanced In^yond the state of slave cultivators. In- 
asmuch as they could accumulate property and were free to transfer their services. 
They corres|H>nd to that class of farmers known in France as metayers and amongst 
the Romans of old as ColonI Partlarit with no right in the land, but entitled to one- 
half its pnnluce. IJke the ancients they had to perform a number of ser\ices to ths 
proprietor which were not speiifled in writing, but enforced by usage. Tenants of 
this species recently subsisted—and pi^rhaps still do— in Scotland. Leases for long per- 
iods were exc^eptlonal. and I never heard of compensation being granted for Improvs- 
ments of Philippine estates. 

l»l*TCII ClUTl'ltB SYSTTEM IN LUZOX. 

The Dutch culture system itself was reproduced in Luzon in the culti- 
vation and >alc of tobacco from 17S1 as late as 1882, between which datc$ 
the handling;: of tobacco was a government monopoly. 

Foreman says : 

Compulsory labor was organised, and those natives In the northern provinces of 
Luion Islaitd who wished to till the land (the property of the state)— for title ~ 
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WW* AloMBt mkaowa and nurmr mpfXitd for l»y tlM iuiUTg« wtn conp«ll«d to stvo' 
pr » f 8 r — CO to toboceo. la fact no otiior cropo w«ro allowed to bo raised. Bach family 
was coarca d Into cootraetliis with tlio gore r nroent to ralso four tbouaand plants par 
amwaa, aoUloct to a too la the ovent of failure. Tho planter bad to deliver lato tbo 
atato atoroa all tbo tobacco of his crop— not a slnslo loaf could bo rraerved for his 
prfvato co a su mptloa. Lands left uncultivated could be appropriated by tho govern* 
HMMt, who pot their own nomlneea to work them, and he who had come to conalder 
hlaMelf owner by mere undisturbed poaaession lost the usufruct and all other rlghta 
for thrss years. His right to the land. In fact, was not freehold, but tenure by 
vineln soeaca. • • ;- 

From sunrise to sunset the native grower waa subject to domiciliary search for 
oooeealed tobacco— hia trunks, furniture and every nook and comer of his dwelling 
wore ransacked. He and all hia family— m*lfe and daughters— were personally exam- 
ined. • • • The leaves were carefully selected, and only such aa cam* under elas- 
slflestlon were paid for to the grower. The rejected bundlea were not returned to him, 
but burnt— a despairing sacrtflco to tho tollor. 

The tobacco monopoly was the largest source of public revenue^ the 
profits being great, but the system finally broke down and was aban«loned 
in 18S2 because the Spanish government swindled its compulsory work- 
men, and did not permit them to share, as in Java, in the material pros- 
perity which would naturally result Trom the system. 

oi*rRii;aMNo and swixdunq the nativbil 
Foreman says : 

Palpable Injustice, too. was Imposed by the government with respect to the pay- 
aaenta. The treasury paid loyally for many yeara, but as generation succeeded gen- 
era tloa. and the native growera* families en me to feel themselves attached to the 
sou they cultivated, the treasury, reposing on tho security of this constancy, no 
longer kept to the compact. Tho oAclals failed to pay with punctuality to the grow- 
ers the contracted value of the deliveries to the state stores. They required exacfi* 
tods from the nattvo-the government act the example of remissness. The conse- 
qoence was sppalllng. Instead of money treasury notes were given them, and specu- 
lators of the lowest type used to scour the tobacco- growing districts to buy up this 
paper at an enormous discount. The misery of the natives was so distresaing. the dis* 
trust of the govemsMnt so radicate, and the want of moans of existence so urgent, 
that they were wont to yield thoir claims tor an instgniflcant relative t^^tcie value. 

Ramon Lab in his work on the Philippines says : 

A naUve cannot own land. He may hold It under certain condltiona. What these 
are In the tobacco districts has been stated. Tlie reirulatlons outside these districts 
are as follows: He must plant useful trees suitable to the soil; raise wlio.it. rye. 
malss. vegetat>lcs, cotton, pepper; maintain every s|w>cies of appropriate cattle; keep 
fruit growing la his orchards and around his house: have at least twelve hens, one 
cock and a sucking pig. Failing In these impossible conditions the land mar l>e con- 
ftscated St the end of two yeara. 

The land tenure and compulsor>' labor o( the cuhure system are sug- 
gested by these descriptions, but the Spaniard apparently begrudged the 
native the smallest share of the profits of the system, and as a conse- 
quence bungled chimsily in the practical application of the Dutch method 
toLtuon. 

WKIJ^-PAID NATnS OMICIAUi. 

Furthi-r questioning at the Ratavia residency disclosed other evi- 
tlences of tlioughtful and considerate treatment of the natives by the 
Dutch under the policy which now prevails. 

The government of Java employs natives as far as possible in the 
oflkial positions which come into immediate contact with tne native popu- 
lation. Every province is divided into regencies, with a native regent in 
nominal charge, who receives a monthly salary of from 1,000 to 1,200 
guiMers or $400 to $480. The real governor of the regency is the Dutch 
resident, who represents in it the governor general. Every regency is 
divided into districts, over each of which a native wedana presides, at a 
monthly salary of from 200 to 250 guilders, or from $80 to $100. Assist- 
ant wedanas have charge of subclistricts, at a monthly salar>' from 100 ta 
i 50 guilders, or from $40 to |6a 
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The small annual land tax or rent paid by the Javanese for the gov- 
ernment land leased out to them for cultivation is received by a native 
collector, called a lurah (a government official), and turned over by him 
to the wedana, the native chief of the district. It often occurs that the 
cultivator pays his annual land tax by giving the lurah a certain propor- 
tion of the produce. This official turns the goods thus tendered into 
cash, paying the wedana the annual land tax. 

The extent to which the natives are utilized by the Dutch in subordi- 
nate positions is to be noted ; also the liberal compensation made for the 
services rendered, and the good policy of thus reducing friction by in- 
trusting to natives unpopular tasks, like collecting taxes (rom their own 
people. The regents and wedanas are men of standing and influence in 
the community, and through them the Dutch exercise unlimited control 
over the natives. The Spanish in Luzon destroyed the petty native rulers 
and substituted in their stead Spain's rule. They also, under the Maura 
municipal government law of 1893, utilized the natives in many of the 
same functions intrusted to them by the Dutch ; but while the latter with 
these offices conferred high honor and a salary, the Spanish imposed un- 
paid and obligatory positions upon unwilling recipients, many of whom 
were financially ruined through holding an offio; which they could not 
safel> refuse. This small difference of detail caused the Spanish policy 
in this matter to increase the native's detestation of liis rulers, while the 
policy of the Dutch wonderfully strengthens their hold upon the Java- 
nese. 



IN'kLYtSAMY ANI> KLAVRRT. 



Tlie Javanese are nominally all Mahometans. Polygamy has always 
prevailed among them, but outside of Djokja and Solo there are few 
polygamists, except among the very rich. The luxury is too expensive. 
There is no challeng:e to arouse their fanaticism over polygamy as an 
article of faith by the Dutch government, which leaves their religion and 
everything which in any shape is connected with it severely alone. 

The same kind of slavery prevailed in Java as now exists in the south- 
ern Philippines until abolished by edict shortly before our civil war. Com- 
pensation was provided to the owners of the emancipated slaves in the 
following amounts, expressed in guilders, a guilder being about 40 cents : 

Slave under 10, 50 to 120 guilders; between 10 and 20, 100 to 220 
guilders ; between 20 and 30, 150 to 350 guilders ; between 30 and 40, 125 
to 300 guilders ; between 40 and 50, 100 to 200 guilders ; above 50, 40 to 
100 guilders. 

But such limiting and restricting conditions were attached that very 
little money was |)aid for this compensation^- For instance, a registration 
of slaves had been ordered ; but a great part had not been registered. The 
government would only pay for slaves registered, and would not pay for 
those suffering from any permanent disease (as leprosy), nor for escaped 
slaves longer than three months after date of the edict, nor for slaves con- 
demned to forced work (conwts), nor for slaves oij^vhich on January 1, 
1859, taxes had not been paid for four years. 

In most cases, while the edict nominally freed the slave, the latter 
continued to the end of his days in practically the same relation of feudal 
servitude to his master. But with the growth of the new generation the 
law gradually l)ecame operative and slavery was ended. 
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JXVASVXm ARE 4*ROfil*RROl*S AND CONTKNT. 

The Dutch now show in every way the greatest consideration for the 
natives' old customs and traditions. Tlie people are, as a rule, satisfied, 
contented, easily managed. The last revolt in the island was in middle 
Java, between 1825 and 1830. Tliere has since been one small insurrec- 
tion, of little importance. 

[I will add that the later insurrection referred to was in the district of 
Bantam, in west Java, in July, 1888. It was headed by a Javanese priest 
(hadji), and some 500 natives rose against the Dutch in that district. At 
one place the assistant resident, his wife and children, with some eight 
other Eurofxrans, were murdered. This insurrection was soon quelled 
by the government, and the ringleaders, with about a hundred of their 
followers, were shot. American Vice Consul Rairden, who is serving 
capably as consul in the absence on sick leave of Mr. Everett, was living 
ten miles from the place where the insurrection occurred, and was warned 
by a friendly native to leave. lie escaped to a sailing vessel with his wife 
and child, and they lived in this vessel for three days until the trouble was 
over. Mr. Rairden, who has been a resident of Java for a great many 
years, considers the Javanese a contented, happy and pros|HTous people* 
altliough this cannot be said of the people of Sumatra and Rorneo, who 
are always in petty wars with the government. In Sumatra the Dutch 
have been at war with the Achinese for some twenty-five years, and seem 
to be no nearer the end than they were a year after the war began.) 

JAVAM^K AS inrrcn vounKUK 
Tlie natives are utilized largely in the army as well as in civil life. The 
military forces of Netherlands India numlxrr 40,000, of which 54.000 are 
infantry and 6^000 are artillery and cavalry. Of this army two-thirds are 
natives and only one-third is European. The commissioned officers, num- 
bering 1,428, are all Dutch. The non-commissioned officers are natives. 
Pensions are given after twelve years of ser>'ice or if the soldier is 
wounded. The native troops are almost all from Java and the neighbor- 
ing island of Amboyna. Tliey are consitlered faithful, and seldom, if ever, 
has there been any trouble with them. Certain precautions are taken* 
however, as, for instance, the stationing of natives from East Java in 
West Ja^'a, ami of those from West Java in East Java and the Moluccas. 
As tlie natives from the different i>arts of Java are not on very friemlly 
terms, there is thought to be little danger of the native troops joining in 
any insurrection. 

The rule which forbade the natives to learn the Dutch language no 
longer exists, and Dutch is taught to those who can afford to learn it. 
The natives are so poor tliat the majority cannot spare the time to learn 
Dutch. A very small percentage of them can read or write. 

[The American policy in the Philippines in respect to instruction in 
English is clearly to follow the example set by the British in their colo- 
nies of encouraging in every way the learning by the natives of the lan- 
guage of the goveniing nation, and to avoid the policy of the Spanish itt 
the Philippines and formerly of the Dutch in Java, which kept the natives 
as far as possible in ignorance of the language of their white rulers.] 

JAVA'S lAWOm FOa TUB JAVAXnS. 

G>olie labor is performed almost entirely by the Javanese at a vety 
low rate — 20 cents per day in the interior and 60 cents per day in the 
dties. Chinese coohes are unknown in Java. 
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Tlicre is no law protecting Javanese against Chinese competition, but 
the conditions of labor and the restrictions upon the Chinese are such as 
to furnish practical protection. 

Javanese labor is so cheap that it has nothing to fear from the Chi- 
nese or anybody, especially when it is considered that the government 
strains through a sieve proposed immigrants into Java^nd heavily taxes 
those Chinese who arepermitted to come. 

There are about a quarter million of Chinese in Java, as against 2$,- 
000,000 Javanese. Tliey are engaged almost universally in commercial 
pursuits, though some in East Java run sugar plantations under seventy- 
five-year leases. They control very largely the retail trade. 

The Chinese are treated as natives so far as the courts and penalties 
arc concerned — that is, they have no consul in Java — but even when they 
arc bom here they are not treated as natives in the enjoyment of the 
communal right to cultivate land. Xo eastern nation or people has a 
consul here except Japan and European Turkey, and the Turkish consul 
has no jurisdiction over the Arabian population. The status of the half- 
caste is determined by that of the father. 

The Chinese are compelled to live in special quarters assigned them, 
like other eastern strangers, which further restricts them. 

Rut the great safeguard is in the rigid inspection of ever>* newcomer 
into Java, and the requirement of permission even to breathe the air of 
the island and of a probationary period, followed by a second permission 
to live in and do business here. The government thus has at hand a flex- 
ible exclusion law. It excludes any one who may possibly become a 
charge upon the government, and there is no review of its assigned rea- 
son for exclusion or ap|>eal from its decision. 

I asked what would happen if the Chinese in large numbers should 
come into Java, and Mr. Valetti replied that they would be shipped back 
to Singapore as lacking means of support. 

In all minor matters the Qiinese here are governed by their own laws, 
administered by their own chiefs, who are appointed by the government. 
The head Chinese official is called the major of the Chinese, who has un- 
der him captains and lieutenants. The Chinese are burdened with taxa- 
tion to the limit of their endurance. 
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iiese ; not binding ourselves by this generalization to force the Filipinos 
to the total exclusion of other peoples into occupations for which they are 
conspicuously unfitted — without guaranteeing^ for instance, that a 
Mabini or an Aguinaldo would make an efficient wharf coolie, or that an 
ex-pirate follower of the Sultan of Sulu would prove a reliable comprador 
or a model house servant. 1^ 

Though the old methods of compulsory labor may not now be applied, 
and are not, in fact, employed by the Dutch themselves, being long ago 
abandoned under pressure of a world->vide public opinion, the evidences 
taken together suggest that the Filipinos can meet the labor require- 
ments of the islands in most fields of employment and that by judicious 
selection of workers all kinds can, if necessary, be Filipino-performed. 
The Filipinos of the interior of the islands labor well as agriculturists ; the 
coast natives have an aptitude for seafaring pursuits. The Manila-Dagu- 
pan road, the only railway in the Philippines, was built entirely by natiye 
labor, and natives filled the subordinate positions in running it. The Chi- 
nese have not been permitted to get a foothold as cultivators of the soil 
in the interior of Luzon any more than in Java, though the Spanish for 
m^any years admitted them to the island solely for this purpose. Almost 
universally both planters and field hands are Malays. Farming is the 
characteristic native occupation. The Filipinos take pleasure in the culti- 
vation of rice, the most exacting, painstaking and fatiguing of agricul- . 
tural labors. 

MANY FIUPIXOS DO XCOUK. 

Tlie natives of the different islands find congenial employment in 
varied forms of labor. Some, like those of the island of BolioU are noted 
for their superior industry and efficiency as field laborers, and go at har- 
vest time to other islands and provinces to gather the crops. Old resi- 
dents say that the Visayans and the people of northern and extreme 
southern Luzon (the tobacco and hemp districts of the island) are indus- 
trious, but that the Tagalogs of central Luzon have been demoralized in 
the turmoil of the struggle against Spain ; and that a period of settled, 
peaceful conditions will be necessary to convert the bolos into pruning 
hooks and the bolo men into reliable field hands. Filipinos are credited 
with being as strong as the Chinese, but lazy. They monopolize, how- 
ever, such hard work as lighterage for ships, and they labor in the mines 
in Bulacan. Tlie weight of opinion is that if there were no Chinese here 
they would perform satisfactorily all kinds of work, though perhaps at 
slightly greater wages, the Filipino having higher aspirations in the direc- 
tion of living well than the average Chinaman. The expectation that they 
would, if Chinese competition were absent, fill all the trades is based with 
reason upon the evidence of old residents to the effect that they did work 
in all these lines before the Chinese came and drove them out. For in- 
stance, years ago nearly all the carpenters, stonemasons, builders, brick- 
layers and similar workmen of Manila were natives ; now they are nearly 
all Chinese. Then the retail trade of Manila was in the hands of the Fili- 
pinos ; now the Chinese have it, almost to the exclusion of the native* 
Formerly all the carabao drivers were Filipinos ; now the Chinese are 
steadily driving them out of the business. 

A POOR CX«A8S OP CHIXKSR. 

Tlie Oiinese in Manila have not the reputation for business morality 
which their mercantile countrymen enjoy in many other places. It it 
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said that many of the Giinese in the Pliilipi>ines were in the beginning 
ordinary coolie laborers from Amoy, who have escaped from day labor 
into the field of small shopkeeping, and in their new sphere of activity 
have tampered with their scales, swindled the natives, adulterated and 
discredited the native products which they handle, and often failing in 
business have disappeared in the ocean of vast and densely populated 
China, leaving worthless debts and exasperated creditors. They are 
credited tiith succeeding as traders because they co-operate and stand 
closely together. They remit their earnings to Qiina and have no inter- 
est in the land where they live, and are not considered to be good citi- 
zens. 

Spain applied the principle of the Dutch culture system in very oppres- 
sive shape in the Philippines in the cuhivation of tobacco as a govern- 
ment monopoly. If this system, even when cruelly enforced, has tlie 
merit of forming the habit of work, the Filipinos have enjoyed this oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the habit. The Spaniards, however, do not compare 
with the Dutch as capable instructors in agriculture. 

Ramon Lala defends his countrymen against the charge of indolence 
other than the lassitude which is bred in every one, Europeans included, 
by the tropical heat. 

CACSBS OF nuriNOS* AITABENT l^f.lNEM. 

In explanation of the Filipinos' apparent laziness he says: 

"Deprived by the Spaniards from all active participation in the affairs 
of government, ami robbed of the fruits of industry, all incentive to ad- 
vancement and progress was taken away. lie therefore yields with com- 
posure to the crushing conditions of his environment, preferring the lazy 
joys of indolence rather tlian labor for the benefit of his oppressors. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"In the more civilized districts where modern and humane business 
methods prevail hundreds of thousands are employed to the profit both 
of themselves and their employers.*' 

UnwilUngness to work without pay in advance, which is sometimes 
cited as rendering unsatisfactor}* the Filipino lal>orcr, is pronounced by 
Lala to be "^undoubtedly the result of generations of Spanish robbery, 
where these people were forced to labor for their employers — frequently 
the priests — liaving no reward save the lash or promises of a golden 
crown in heaven.** 

If Lala's diagnosis of the case is accurate, it is easy to see how, with- 
out any great trouble, we can largely increase the Filipino*s working ef- 
ficiency by supplying the incentive of full security to life and proixrrty and 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his toil. 

Protection of the native Malay against the Chinese does not require 
the absolute exclusion of the latter. As we have seen, there are a quar- 
ter of a million of them in Java, mainly in mercantile pursuits in the large 
cities, a very few engaged in planting ; but their number is insignificant 
compared with the mass of the population. Tliey are not all pervading 
and dominating, as in the Straits Settlements, where Foreman pro- 
noimces them to be ""obstinate, self-willed and riotous.** "Wherever, * he 
adds, "the Chinese settle they exhibit a disposition to hold their footing, 
if not to strengthen it, at all hazards, by force if need be. In Sarawak 
their secret societies, which threatened to undennine the prosperity of 
that little state, had to be suppressed by capital pimishment. Since the 
British occupation of Hong Kong, in 1R41 , there have been two serious 
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movements against the Europeans. In Singapore the attempts of the 
Qiinese to defy the government have met with only feeble measures of 
repression." 

EVILS OP CUINHBK DOMINATION. ' 

Henry Xornian, in The Peoples and Politics of the Far East, confirms 
Foreman's suggestion that fresh difficulties are raised by a solution of 
the labor problem in the east which permits unlimited Chinese immigra- 
tion. 

He says: "Tliis question of the relations of foreigners and Chinese 
presents much the same general aspect in Hong Kong as it does in 
Shanghai. Here, too, the Chinese merchant is crowding out the British 
middleman ; here, too, it cannot be very long before the bulk of the real 
estate of the colony is owned by Qiinese. Every day they are advancing 
further into the European quarter, and Chinese merchants are among 
the richest men in the community. 'In every dispute between the Qiinese 
and the government,' said a well-informed resident to me, *the former 
have come oflf victorious.' Dy an<l by, therefore, we shall have virtually a 
Qiinese society under the British flag, ruled by a British governor. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*'To my thinkinj^j I long Kong is in more danger from the Qiinese than 
from any other quarter. Kowloon City is a mass of roughs ; Canton is the 
most turbulent and most foreign-hating city in China ; 20,000 Chinese 
could come down to Hong Kong in a few hours, and a strike of Chinese 
ser\*ants would starve out the colony." 

Concerning the Chinese resident in Hong Kong, Norman quotes from 
S. B. J. Skertchly, late of her majesty's geological survey, who says : "The 
sad fact has to be faced that some 200,000 Chinese are living voluntarily 
among us for the sake of the facilities the colony offers, and that they 
hate us, despise us and fear us at the same time." 

This comment was based upon the behavior of the Qiinese during the 
plague, when they resisted every effort to cleanse and purify the city and 
to isolate the sick in the hospitals. They threatened to fire the city and to 
poison the water supply, and the purification of the Qiinese quarter was 
accomplished only through the menace of a British gunboat, which cov- 
ered the quarter with its guns, while British volunteers performed the 
labor of saving the plague-threatened Chinese in spite of themselves. 

The same spirit cropped out among the Qiinese in the recent out* 
break of plague in Manila, two-thirds of the cases being among the small 
fraction of Chinese in the city's population ; so in San Francisco today. 

In Singapore an unpopular ordinance is the signal for rioting in the 
streets until the government gives way. 

TUB OlllNBilR riiOOD. 

^ European Shanghai, in which Chinamen were not permitted by the 

letter of the law to live, is coming to be owned and occupied by the Chi- 
nese, who number 175,000 as against 4,956 foreigners, including 1,759 
British and 450 Americans, and who have the native city in addition, im- 
mediately adjacent, with 120.000 population. 

Hong Kong in 1893 had 8.S45 whites, including the garrison, and 
210,095 Chinese, besides 32,035 Chinese boat population. 

Singapore, in 1891, had 6,000 Europeans and Americans, including the 
garrison, 16,000 Indians, 30,000 Malays and 120,000 Chinese. The kitter 
are credited with adding 144,558 to their Singapore population in 1893 
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alone. They are overwhelming, also, the Malay protected states, where 
they already exceed in number the Malay population. 

The choice for the Philippines is between the Oiinese conditions of 
Java and of the Straits Settlements. The statements quoted show that 
the unlimited use of John Chinaman is not an unmixed blessing even to 
the dominating whites, who would profit by his efRciency as' a laborer. 
That the Dutch policy in this matter in Java is better for the Malay na- 
tives than the English policy in the Straits Settlements is admitted by the 
English themselves, who have studied the subject. Rev. George M. 
Reith of Singapore, in describing his travels in Java in 1896^ questions 
whether the natives would be better off under British rule, and adds: *^In 
some respects their condition would be worse, for Englishmen could have 
no patience with the indolence of the natives and would permit John 
Chinaman to invade the country with an army of coolies, before whom the 
less hardy Kf alayan races would pass through poverty and debt out of ex- 
istence. The Dutch more truly protect their native subjects than the 
English do.** 

Speaking broadly, the Dutch policy makes of the Malay a worker ; the 
Straits Settlements policy confirms him as a loafer. 

JAVA'S rOUCf BRST FOR LTEOM. 

Luzon has already more than the Javanese percentage of Chinese in 
its population, and as in Java they are very largely engaged in trade. In 
Manila the Chinese are estimated at 15^000 in imniber, and the Mestizoes 
— half Chinese, half Filipino— at 45,000, aggregating 60,000 in a total 
population of less than 300,000. In the whole of the Philippines Fore- 
man estimates tiat the Chinese number loo/xxx These thousands are 
ample to perform for years those functions for which the Chinese are be* 
lieved to be essential. When the great works of the islands are under- 
taken, as in extensive railroad and highway building, and in the thorough 
development of vast areas of rich timber and mineral lands now unin- 
habited or peopled only by wild tribes ; after full utilization of available 
and suitable Filipino labor the temporary importation of some Chinese 
worknuMi niay i>4)55i1:ly 1)e taken into consideration, but it is not necessary 
to cross that bridge until we reach it. 

The methods employed in Java of protecting the native population in 
the possession of the arable land and of the labor field, and of pressing 
them in every fair and justifiable way to work is clearly better for the wef 
fare of the natives than the other policy of seeking the cheapest and most 
effective labor wherever it may be found, and of throwing open the soil 
and the life-sup|x>rting occupations of the land to the unrestricted com- 
petition of the whole world. 

A oaoiOB or rouciM. 

Our ultimate purpose with reference to the Filipinos will determine 
our wisest policy in the labor problem. If it is conceivable that we should 
in the end abandon in despair the idea of working in partnership with the 
refractory Filipinos, and sliould devote ourselves exclusively to the task 
of amassing the greatest possible profit from the productive soil of the 
Philippines, regardless of the welfare of their present inhabitants, we 
would in that event do well to flood the islands with several mihton 
Chinamen. These invaders, gradually depriving the natives of the means 
by which life is sustained, would destroy the Filipinos more completely 
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and more surely than the largest army and the strongest navy which we 
could send against thenL 

If, on the other hand, we succeed in convincing the Filipinos that our 
interests are identical with their own, and that our desire is to move for- 
ward hand in hand with them to the development of the islands and into 
an era of common prosperity, our policy will be to shvt out (or the pres« 
ent the threatening Chinese flood and so to regelate incoming labor in 
the future as both to protect the people of the Philippines in their oppor- 
tunities to secure life-sustaining work, and to develop to the fullest extent 
the resources of the islands, a task essential to the welfare of both Fili- 
pinos and Americans. 

In The Washington Star of Januar}- 8, 1900, was published a state- 
ment of Mr. \Vu Ting Fang, the accomplished Chinese minister at 
Washington, which intimated that exclusion of his countrymen from the 
Philippines would engender a harsh feeling among the people of China 
toward the United States, and asserted that development of the ab- 
normally increasing trade with China was undoubtedly due to the friend- 
ship which exists l>ctwcen the two countries, and that it surely would 
continue to grow, providing nothing occurred to disturb the present feel- 
ing of the people of his country for America. 

TUB CniMSC MlNlSTKtt'S THREAT. 

Tlie veiled threat in this statemenv is sufficiently obvious. China's 
trade with the United States and the friendly feeling upon which the 
Qiinese minister says that it is based developed in the face of the fact 
that the United States had excluded the Chinese from the entire repub- 
lic, without the excuse of military necessity or expediency, and even re- 
gardless of treaty stipulations. If a trade-increasing afTection was bom 
in the Chinese after this exclusion in an offensive manner from the 
United States it might be expected to survive a like exclusion from the 
Philippines. And especially would this expectation be reasonable when 
it is considered that the Chinese who come and who wish to come to the 
Philippines are from south China (Amoy and Canton), while the bulk of 
our increasing trade is with north Oiina. The two sections are not 
quick tp make sacrifices in each other's behalf. The Peking govern- 
ment is not strong in Canton. South Oiina did not work up much fight- 
ing enthusiasm against Japan or rush to north Giina's defense, even 
when Japan*s choking hand was at the latter's throat. If the north 
Cliinamen find it to their interest to trade increasingly with the United 
States (and Russia |H?rmits) they will not be apt to cease to do so be- 
cause some of their beloved brethren of Amoy have been compelled to 
stay at home instead of abandoning their country for Manila. 

OOXTRAOT or AMERICAN AND STANlSIl rOUClEt. 

Tlie Chinese minister, in reproachful comparison between American 
and Spanish policy, says: ''Under the administration of the archipelago 
bv Spain Chinese were allowed to freely enter and depart from the is- 
lands.'' 

The records of the Chinese in Manila as given by Foreman show that 
in 1603 the Chinese were first goaded into hopeless revolt and then 
slaughtered, alx>ut 24,000 being killed or taken prisoners. 

In 1639 the Chinese again unsuccessfully revolted against ofRcial 
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robbery and oppression. During tliis conflict an edict was published 
ordering all the Qiinese in the provinces to be slain. 

In 1660 there was another rising of these people, which terminated 
in a great massacre. 

In 175s all non-Giristian Qiinese were expelled from the Philippines. 

In 1763 the Chinese co-operated with the British who occupied 
Manila, and about 6,000 of them were murdered by the Spanish in the 
provinces. 

In 1820 a general massacre of Chinese and other foreigiiers took 
place in Manila. 

The history of the last one hundred and fifty years shows that the Chi- 
nese, although tolerated, were always regarded by the Spanish colonists 
as an unwelcome race, and the natives have learned from example to de- 
spise tliem. 

As the Chinese minister truly says, Spain allowed the Chinese "to 
freely enter and depart from the islands," but they were murdered by the 
natives if they attempted to cultivate lands in the interior, and they re- 
tained their foothold in Manila largely through continuous bribery of 
the Spanish officials and held it subject to official robbery, and to the 
chance of losing their lives in one of the periodical massacres. They 
were allowed to •'freely enter" a place where they were hated, despised, 
insulted, burdened with heavy taxes, robbed through official extortions, 
goaded to discontent and then slaughtered. 

EVE!! MASSACEKS DO 1(0T l^yStlN CHIXWE TRADE. 

On the occasion of the first great massacre of the Chinese by the 
Spanish the latter feared lest their trade with Oiina might be affected 
tliereby : "consequently they hastened to di^ixitch an envoy to China to 
explain matters and to reassure the Cliinese traders. Much to their sur- 
prise they found the viceroy of Canton little concerned alx>ut what had 
happened, and the junks of merchandise again arrived as heretofore." 

If the massacre of thousands of Cantonese in Manila did not affect 
Canton trade with Manila even for a month, shall the preventing of Can- 
tonese now at home from going to Manila tliminish the trade of the 
United States with North China? Is it not more considerate to shut out 
the Chinese from Manila than to |Krmit them freely to enter, as the 
Spanish did, in order to rob and murder them ? 

The Chinese government has not always shown that tender care of 
its people who insist on leaving home which Mr. Wu Ting Fang thinks 
would be shown if no more Chinese are for the present permitted to en- 
ter Manila. Its indifference to their massacre was displayed not only in 
the case of the Manila incident, but as late as the middle of the eight- 
eenth century in Java also. 

Miss Scidmore, in her volume concerning Java, says: ''In time the 
Chinese (in Batavia) fomented insurrection against the Dutch, and in 
1740, joining i^'ith disaffected natives intrenched themselves in a sub- 
urban fort. The Dutch in alarm gave the order and over 20,000 Chinese 
then within the walls were put to death, not an infant, a woman nor an 
aged person being spared. In fear of the wrath of the Emperor of China 
elaborate excuses were framed and sent to Peking. Sage okl Keen Lung 
responded only by sajing that the Dutch had served them right ; that 
any death was too gocxl for Chinese who would desert the graves of their 
ancestors.** Unless this emperor erred, which is unthinkable in China, 
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the American policy must receive celestial indorsement as preventing 
certain Cantonese and Amoy men from unpatriotically and sacrilegiously 
deserting the graves of their ancestors. 

BXCLU8I0M IN TUB l.VTRREST OF THE CHIXBSIL 

Tlic Filipinos hate the Chinese. One of the planks of the platform 
of the revolt against Spain demanded the exclusion of the latter. They 
will not be pennitted to enter under our control of the islands for the 
purpose of robbing them and of killing them if they resist. They will 
be protected by us. The duty to defend the newcomers, taken in con- 
nection with the Filipinos' jealous hatred of them, will cause them to be- 
come an unending source of disturbance to us, a constant annoyance 
and care. If there were no other reason than this for preventing a large 
increase of their present numbers, it might not suffice. But the fact re- 
mains that if the United States* in the interest of the Filipinos, regulates 
and restricts firmly and justly the incoming of additional Chinese, it will 
serve the real interests of the Chinaman as well as of the natives. It is 
better for the Chinese themselves that they should be kept at home un- 
der the American policy than that they should freely enter unde^ the 
Spanish ])olicy to face the hostile Filipinos. At this time, when the 
United States is laboring with all its might to eliminate the causes of 
Filipino disturbance and to quiet the land, it would be folly to take on 
deliberately and uimecessarily a fresh breeder of strife. 

The Chinese minister does not do well to threaten the United States 
even indirectly and remotely with loss of Chinese favor and Chinese trade. 
The republic is the only great power which is not covetous of China's 
territory, which has never played the part of national highwayman to- 
ward it, whose present policy distinctly tends to prevent China's dismem- 
berment, and whose trade aspirations in Asia, if realized, will be as bene- 
ficial to China as to the republic itself. 
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Chaptbr IX. 
EXCLUDE THE CHINESE- 

TiM RmU T«I1ow P»ril~Flli|>liio HosUUty to ClilncM as SUrmic and Well-Foynded as 
Kvsr-^:on«rtsslOfial Aetloo on ths tubjsct In Renewal of Law Kxdudlnc Chlness 
twnm Unltsd Stataa-Presh Krldancaa Submlttaa by Oaneral MacArtliur In His 
lUport of Jnlr. 1001— SJoros aa Workmen—PliiUpplna Comnaaakm'a VIewa. 

December, lOne. 

The tlurty months which have elapsed since the preceding chapter 
was written have ahered neitlurr the conditions nor the reasoning based 
upon them.' It is as evident in 1902 as in 1900 that if we abandon in de- 
spair the idea of working in partnership with the refractory Filipinos 
and '"devote ourselves exclusively to the task of amassing the greatest 
possible profit from the soil of the Philippines, regardless of the welfare 
of their present inhabitants/' we would in that event do well to ''flood 
the islands with several million Chinamen.*' For these invaders, ''grad- 
ually depriving the natives of the means by which life is sustained, would 
destroy the Filipinos more completely and more surely tlian the largest 
army and the strongest navy which we could send against them." 

It is equally clear that if we adopt the other solution of the labor 
problem and succeed in convincing the Filipinos that our interests are 
identical i^ith their own, and that our desire is to move forward hand in 
hand with them to the development of the islands and into an era of 
common prosperity, our policy will be "to shut out for the present the 
threatening Chinese flood and so to regulate incoming labor in the 
future as both to protect the people of the Philippines in their opportuni- 
ties to secure life-sustaining work and to develop to the fullest extent the 
resources of the islands." 
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Americans of 1902 have been even more interested in the study of the 
question of unrestricted Chinese immigration than they were in 190a 
The law shutting out such immigration from the United States expired 
May 5, 1902, and the fierce struggle over the question of the renewal of 
the exclusion act matle the issue one of urgent national concern. The 
indications pointed clearly to a combination between China's diplomatic 
and consular representatives in America. Pacific transportation com- 
panies and certain American employers of cheap labor to prevent the 
enactment of legislation renewing the exclusion act until after the ex- 
piration of that law, and in the inter\'al between its termination and re- 
enactment to pour as many as possible of Oiinamen into the United 
States and its appurtenant territory, floo<]ing and doing infinite damage 
to the adjacent Philippines. Tliis concerted effort was of course unsuc- 
cessful. 

The present national tendency, quickened by the tragedy at Buffalo, 
is toward more rigid restriction than ever of immigration into the United 
States. Any change in the statutes on this subject in'ill ine\*itably be in 
the direction of further protection of .\merican national character and 
life, and of the American workman and his home, by absolutely exclud- 
ing from the body politic unassiinilable elements which threaten blood 
poisoning. 
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Tliis national sentiment, which in the recent renewal and strengthen- 
ing of the exclusion law shut out the Chinese as vigorously and com* 
plctely as ever from the United States, will erect higher and stronger 
barriers against the anarchists, criminals and paupers of Europe, and 
may be relied upon to protect the Filipinos also against the Chinese periL 
A determined and organized effort to exclude the Philippines from the 
operation of the exclusion act completely failed, and the republic and its 
appurtenant territory are in this law placed on the same footing. [See 
appendix.] Tht reasoning in the two cases is not, however, precisely 
the same. The opportunity to enjoy flexibility in local laws on this sub- 
ject and not to be bound by the national law in every case is one of the 
valuable privileges of American appurtenant territory and cannot wisely 
be permanently surrendered. But for the present the national law and 
the national idea at its foundation are admirably adapted to promote the 
welfare of the Filipinos ; and the republic thoroughly aroused to the im- 
portance of the issue will at the same time protect the American work- 
ingman and the national spirit and character, and preserve for the Fili- 
pino workingmen of the future the opportunities of self-support. 

GEN. MACARTIICR A:fD JOHN CHINAMAll. 

The policy of regulating Chinese immigration into the Philippines, 
urged in the preceding chapter, has been continued and applied with 
good results in the government of the islands. General MacArthur, as 
military governor, followed consistently the course suggested by him 
in his talk with me at Bautista. In his final report of July, 1901, he says 
of the Chinese : 

Such H poople. 1:1 rfrcly endowed as they arc. wUh IncxhausUble fortitude and deter* 
mlnatlon. if admitted to the nrchlpol.iffo in any considerable numbers during the form- 
ative period which Is now In process of evolution. M-ould soon have direct or Indi- 
rect control of pretty nearly every productive inteiest, to the absolute exclusion 
alike of Filipinos and Americans. 

This view is stated with consldenible emphasis, as unmistakable Indications are 
apixirent of organized and systematic efforts to break down all barriers, with a 
view to unrostrioted Cliinese Immigration, for the purpose of quick and effective ex- 
ploitation of the islands— a policy which would not only he ruinous to the FlllpiDO 
lioople. but would In the end surely defeat the expansion of American trade to Its 
natuial dimensions. In what Is obviously one of Its most Important channels. In 
this connection It may not be Improper to state that one of the sreatest dlfllcnlties 
attending military efforts to tranqullllse the people of the archipelago arises from 
their dread of sudden and excessive exploitation which they fear would defraud 
them of their natural patrimony, and at the same time relegate them to a status of 
social and political Inferiority. 

\f FIUPINOS ARS GOCSD WORKMEN. 

Reiterated assertions to the effect that native labor in the Philippines Is unreliable 
must bo accepted as coming almost exclusively from Europeans, who primarily are 
exploiters, pure and simple, and. as such, have absolutely no Interest In the Islands 
beyond the Immediate realisation of enormous profits. Under the old system the 
waffes of lal>or were too small to establish anything like a sense of self-Interest on 
the part of employes, and as a consequence solicitude for the InteresU of employers 
did not exist, and workmen, as a rule, were Indifferent as to their own constant em- 
ployment and had little concern about the future, as their own wishes or interests 
were never consulted. American experienccL so far as public emplosres are concerned, 
has not confirmed the declaration of the Europeans. On the contrary, it has been 
found that when properly paid the Filipino Is precisely like any otiier man. and 
holds on to a Kood place by reason of fidelity and faithful service. 

In view of the foreffolnir premises the military administration has rigidly enforee^ 
ref?ulations excludlnir Chinese lmmli;ratlon from the islands; not In a spirit of boo- 
tllity. but in pursuance of Instincts of self-preservation. Individually a Chinaman r«p< 
resents a unit of excellence thht must always command respect and win admiration, 
but in their organised capacity In the Philippines the Chinese represent an eco- 
nomical army, without allegiance or attachment to the countr>% and which, to • 
great extent. Is beyond the roach of Insular authority. 

They are bent upon commercial conquest, and as those In the Islands alreadj 
represent an Innumerable host at hoine, even restricted Immigration would represent 
a serious menaco. 
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TIm ultimate Interests of Americs la the east depend so much on a correct solutkm 
off this problem that the attitude of the military government In respect thereof Is 
respectfullr submitted with request for very crreful consideration of the same, and 
further action Is recommended in tlie prenilses. looking to Rradual decrease of tho 
Chinese now In the Islands, which miffht be partially accomplished by prohibiting 
tiM return of all Individuals who have been absent for six months, or hereaHer may 
absent themselves from the Islands, and renmln so absent for the same time. 

nupccos ncmsR than chinksb. 

In the report of Capl. Thomas Swobe, chief quartermaster^ submitted 
by General MacArthur, occur the following remarks on the same sub- 
ject: 

One hears a irreat deal of tlie necessity of Introducing Chinese lalior Into these 
Islands to meet the demands of commerce. It has In^n my cxperieiu*e that any labor 
which can be performed by the Chinese can Ite performed o«|u:illy well by the Filipi- 
nos. Tlie latter, moreover, have marked adViintuRcs over the Clilnt^se. inasmuch as 
they are more amenable to discipline, more imitative In llielr methods, mure enthusi- 
astic in their work for the work Itself and more easily assimilated by American work- 
Rten. While most of the coal Is unloaded In this olRce by Chinese lalwr. employed 
by contractors, yet all the loading of coal from this oflli'e is done by Klllpliio work- 
men St 40 cents, void, per day. 1 have studied carefully the cfTlcloncy of these two 
classes In this particular work, and I unhesitatingly pronounce In favor of tlie Fili- 
pino. The Filipinos sre certainly far superior to the Chinese In loading and un* 
ioadlns forase. Moreover, they show adapuibiUty In handllni? the live stock and In 
workmanship In the repair and saddler's shops, which 1 don't lielleve can even be 
equaled b>' the Clilnese laljor In these Islands. 1 have dwelt at some lenf:th on the 
efficiency of Filipino labor, which, as yet. Is In Its Infancy In expert work, for the 
reason that I have had to handle a vast amount of It, and have studied It to an ex- 
tent where I think my opinion may be of some value. 

OB2C. CBOWDKK'H VIEWS. 

In the report of Gen. E. H. Crowder, military secretary, the subject 
is thus discussed : 

It Is belle\'ed that the reasons upon which were based the pres«>nt lilteral reicu- 
lutions so\'emlns the return to the Islands of former Clilnese residents of the archl- 
pelaico will have ceased to exist by Decemlter :tl next, at which time it Is recommend- 
ed that these reirulations be repealed and the exclusl«m Ite made as complete ss In 
the case of the admission of Chinese to the I'nlted States. It Is the Judirment of 
Moarly all who have direct knowledse of the ciMidltlons here that tlie interests of 
the archlpelaico and of the Filipino people demand the application of stringent regu- 
lations on Chinese ImmlKrallon. amountlnir to practical pr««hlbitlon. 

By an unswer\inir co-operation, mutually assisting and prutectinc each other, 
the Chinese element can hardly fall In any country to be successful In commercial 
and Industrial competition with other races. How detrimental eventually Chinese 
control Is to sny branch of commerce or Industry finds one of many lllustrathms la 
the ease of the tobacco interests in loison. In which, havlnir icalned control of the 
production of the raw material, they were able to likewise contr«»l Its manufactura 
la these Islands, with the result that their methods, havlnir In view i(re:itest Imme* 
dtate proAls only, soon threatened to ruin a leadlnit Industry In the riiillpplnea. 

The consensus of the best opinion amonir th«ise who have lone resided In this 
archlpelaso and hava become acquainted with c«»nditlons of the country and the 
people Is that there Is no necessity for any ci»nsl«lerable Increase In the numl*er of 
Chinese here, and that their Influx In larse nuinWrs Is detrimentsl to the future 
developmeal and welfare of the Ishiiids and tlieir intuiMtants. It Is recniniiaed that 
there are at present certain classes of skilled labor for which It Is Impossllde to 
aacare natlva mechanics la sufficient numlter; such are. perhaps, a few of those con- 
cerned In the construction and repair of ships, expert stonecutters and a very lim- 
ited aumber of other srtlsans. Manual trainlnir scImmiIs will, however. provMa 
akined workmen In all trades within a few years. Should it l»e deemed necessary 
ta do so. Chinese mechanics of these class«^ miicht be admitted temporarily under 
proper recalatlona. without Interference with a general policy of exdaslon, which. 
If to thought, should be the policy to be adopted permanently. 

From the report of Gen. James F. Smith, collector of customs of the 
islands and of the chief port, the following extracts on this topic are of 
interest: 

la September, list, by virtue of an order of the military governor, the CMneaa 
axdasloa acts la forca la the United States were made operative In the l^hllipplnea. 
and slaca that time att Chinese persons except former residents and thoae bekmklns 
fa tha exampc clasa>i have beea refused permlsskm to land la the tolnnds. Resl- 
daata who toft tha archlpelsffo subsequent to the promuliratloa of tha arder are imC 
permitted la retara aaless they produca certificates of residence I s sue d to theai by 
tha calleetar af customs prior to their departure. These certlflcatea. until April M af 
tha present year. IdeaUfted tha persoa to whom Issued by thumb nmrka and simIi 
acara» alsaa aad facial aad personal charaeterlstica as would reader IdeaUlteatlaa mm 
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return reanonabljr certain and definite. Since April, lOOl, however, owinc to an at- 
tempt to lloiit fraudulent oertlflcates printed in Honir Konc and quite skillfully 
forsed. all departing Chinese have been ol>lised to produce duplicate photographs of 
themselves, one copy l»clnff firmly attached and sealed to the certificate Issued and 
the otiior iifnxed In the same manner to the retained stuh. Return certificates are only 
delivered to departing Chinese on board the \-csse] on which they have taken passage. 
lmm€<llatoly prior to the hour of sailing. The certificates are only receivable at tho 
port from which Issued. • 

Clilnese residents who left the Islands between December a^. l^iOS, and Sleptember. 
LSOS. have hc^n permitted to return on the production of s.itlsfnctory evidence of for- 
mer renidcnre. but I think that privilege should now be cut off. inasmuch as all such 
rersons have had ample time to return to their homes, and a further continuance of 
the grace will only sorve to make a fat livelihood for the consclencelcrss brokers 
who. for n consideration, stuft prospective Chinese immigrants with such information 
as moy enable them to puss the trying examination to which tliey are subjected. 



♦ 
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COMPLAINTS AQAINST KXClXStOX. 

Some mvrrhanls. a few large property owners, nearly all contractors and all tho«t« 
engagiHl In enterprises of such magnitude that cheap labor counts as one of the ele- 
ments of success, complain not a little that the unlimited labor market of China, just 
over the way. has lieen closed to them, and that the material progress of the country 
must suffer for want of a labor supply possessing the Ideal elements of clieapnefM, 
adaptability, patience and uncomplaining industry. There is no question but what 
unlimited Chinese Immigration would for a time give an Immediate and powerful Im- 
petus to manufacturing, railroad construction, ship building, the making of high- 
ways, and even to the larger farming industries, but It Is very questionable wltether 
the iHMietIt so accruing w^ould anything like btilance the IncnlculaMe damage aind 
ruin which would befall the great mass of the population **to the manor born.'* who 
would lie d«>prlve«l of employment iind who would but little appreciate a material pro- 
gress of which they were not partakers, and which brought them neither hupplnesa 
nor prosperity. 

The Filipino has within him nil the elements that go to make up the good work- 
man, artisan and mechanic. All that is required to develop them Is the encoui^ige- 
ment of a fair day's p:iy for a fair day's work, and the security of JiMt and Impar- 
tial treatment. Kven under the disc«>uragement of low wages and the regard la 
which they are held. Filipino mechanics. Filipino carpenters. Filipino engineers. Fili- 
pino cabinet makers. Filipino stonecutters. Filipino farmers and Filipino common la- 
borers have l>een developed and liave not proven wholly Inefllclent by any means. 
The number of ethclenls can be Increased by paying living wages, and I think any 
competition which would reduce the daily wage below the amount required for ths 
proper support of the laborer and his family (a bit numerous in the Philippines) 
would seriously retard the progress of those for whose advancement the govern- 
ment stands pledged. 

THR UORO AS A WORKMAN. 

Tlic opinions already cjuotetl conccrninjj the efficiency or the promise 
of cfficioncy of the I'^ilipinos as workmen are based very largely, if not 
exclusively, upon observation 01 the Ta^logs and Visayans in Luzon 
and the central islands of the archip.*lago. In the Southern Philippines 
the Moros are the only available laborers, the Chinese sefA'ing as the 
merchant class and controlling the trade. Gen. George \V. Davis, while 
in military control of Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago in his report 
of 1902 discussed in an interesting fashion the Moro as a laborer, pres- 
ent and prospective, saying: 

If the Moro and p;igan lands are ever to Wcome productive, the native Inhaliitsnts 
must supply the laborers, and they must he taught that lal>or is honorable and Its 
remunenitlon certain. • • • Whatever may be the number of Moros. whether a few 
or many hundred thousands, all and many times more than all of these people will bs 
needed as agrioultuial and mechanical 1ab«>rers and helpers in the cultivation of ths 
soil and the utilisation of its productions for the benefit of themselves and mankln4. 
They are able to produce rice, sugar cane, coffee, com. cattle, beautiful woven fabrics, 
and thrusting and cutting weapons; they manufacture bronxe cannon and gunpowder, 
and give surprising proofs of their Ingenuity and Industry. Their Moro boats ars 
fashioned and rigged and sailed with the utmost skill and are admired by all strang- 
ers. A race of men who are capable of doing all this and who possess many manly 
«iualitles should lie kept alive and not shot down In war. They should be aided and 
enc<nir.iged and taught how to impr«>ve their own natural and social condition and 
benefit us at the same time. Mohammetlans In Turkey and India and Java havs 
proved to be Industrious and useful memlvrs of the communities. Mohammedan 
Malays In Sarawak, a Ilrltish protectorate In Tlomeo. perform nil the skilled and un- 
skilled lalwr of that prosperous ct>lony. and are as phiinly showing their adaptability 
for the higher duties and occupations as have the Japanese. The Moros have certain- 
ly e«iual or greater capacity for usefulness. • • • If the Moros are handled properly 
they can lie started In the same path, and In a generation the existing million of 
fanatical Moro and pngnn savages will lie two million of Industrious laborers, as In- 
dustrious and peaceable and contented as the subjects of Raja Brook In Sarawak. 
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TUBvrs or the phiuppixb cosmismox. 

The Philippine commission was for some lime non-committal respect- 
ing exclusion of the Oiinese and seemeM to avoid discussion of the sub- 
ject. But Governor Taft (February, 1902), before the Senate commit- 
tee on the Philippines, contended vigorously against their admission to 
the islands, both on account of the injury to the Filipinos and the danger 
that they would make their way to the United States through the archi- 
pelago as a gate of entrance. And in the reports of Governor Taft and 
of the commission tor November, 1902, its position is clearly defined. 

The commission does not concur in the view that it would be wise to 
admit Chinese unskilled labor into the islands. The commission does 
not admit that there will not be a good supply of labor from the Filipino 
people. It believes that as conditions become more settled, as the Fili- 
|Mno labor is better organized, as the Filipino people are taught the in- 
dependence and dignity of labor, the supply and efficiency of the Fili- 
pino laborers will become much more satisfactory tlian they are today. 
The commission is of opinion, however, that there are not sufficient 
skilled laborers among the Filipinos to meet the enuTgencies in the con- 
structions immediately necessary for the development of the islands. It 
believes that shipyards and other industrial enterprises would be estab- 
lished here were there a supply of skilled labor. It suggests that even if 
it were more expensive than the labor of the United States, the islands 
might successfully supply domestic needs in shipbuilding. It recom- 
mends as a measure of temporary relief the introduction of a limited 
number, fixed by Congress, of skilled laborers, under bond by their 
future employers that they should be returned to China in five years, and 
that while here a Filipino apprentice should be employed for every Qiina- 
man admitted and employed. It lK*licvcs that this device would secure 
after five years a sufficient number of skilled laborers among the Fili* 
pinos not to require further Chinese assistance. It is suggested that the 
details of such restrictions might safely be left to the commission, and 
that the commission might be authorized to impose a small head tax, 
not exceeding $50, on each Oiinaman so admitted, to reimburse the gov- 
ernment for the expense of supervision and enforcement of the restric- 
tions. 

Governor Taft's se])arate report discusses the whole subject interest- 
ingly and forcibly. He says : 

Thm compUInt of th« AiiH*rinin and f«>reli;n int^vh:«nt« In iheii^ lulnmlii that tiM 
|«hor to be had here Is altogether inu«lequ«te has U^'otne acute*, and the chaniliers of 
comwerro repr«*eiitlfic the Amertcan. SiKiiiMh. Kmcllnh, German and otiier forHcn 
Intereets have eent a repreaentatlve to the United 8tate« to invite an anu^ndment to 
the preatnt Con n rt a »ional leslalation which extenda the Chlneee exclualon art ap- 
pllcalile to the Tnlted SUtea to theee lalanda. on the irround that it la neceaaarr to ad- 
■Ut Chlneae for the Imalneaa development of tlila c«»untrr. On the otiier hand. It is 
^ulte apparent from the deelarntlona of the federal party and other pollti«*al oriranl* 
anthMM te the Phillp|4n«^ and from the viieoroua manifeato of the only l-ilior onranita- 
tScMi In the lalanda. that there will be much oppoaltlim on th«p p;irt of th^ Filipino peo- 
ple to the further admiaalon of Chinese. That thia «»ppoi«lti«m hna letMt chtelly due to 
the oumpetltlon whftvh the ChiiK*mf liave offered in the mcittrr of atorea and tradlns la 
obrk m a to any one who haa lcM>ked Into the queatlon: hut It would be unwiae to Infer 
frmm thot that tha Introduction of Chlneae aa laliorera here would not be a very u»- 
papular policy cm tho part of the go v emmet. 

UXUMITKD IMMIOBATMMC IXIVIIIOrS TO PlUnXOS. 

The Chlneae laborer becomea a n»erchant wIthiA a year or two after he reachea 
llieoa l a l a n da. and then becfna a competition with the Filipino tradcamen which hi 
tlM ettd driven tha PlUpIno out of tNudneaa. Were there unlimited Chlneae ImnUsra* a 
lion Into theaa Manda. 1 do not doubt that the tendeney would be to relegate tha I 
PIMpIno to Iha poalllon which tha Malay ot*euplea In the Straita Settlementa. Moat of ^ 
ilM nvaenea of biiiliieaa would be comnuinded by the China nuin. aa they now are ta 
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I Singapore and StralU 8ett1«meiitfl, and IKa Mands would uUlm&Uly becooM rather m, 

ChineM country than a Filipino country. It Is doubUeas truo that wera tha door* 
opened and the Chinamen allowed to come in freely. It would tend toward a mu^h i 
more rapid commercial and industrial development of theaa Islands than we ara now I 
likely to have: but In this respect I think the merchanU and others Interested would, 
lie disappointed In tlie trend which affairs would take. It has not been poaslble la 
Borneo to introduce the Chinaman Into the flckls: he has declined to become m. 
farmer or a fnrm laborer in that Island, and as the conditions are very similar to those 
which prevail here, we may expect the same result. There areX.oday. although there 
may be one hundred thousand Chinamen In the Islands, but very few engaged eltl»er 
In farminic or in luborinff upon farms. The attention of the Chinaman la given either 
to coolie lalxMT or skilled labor in cities or to the tendinir of stores and to commer- 
cial business. It is quite possible that the admission of Chinamen would reduce the 
r wages of the stevedores, of the domestic servants and of the servanU In the cltlee» 

but there is grave reason for doubting how efficient the Chinaman may ba In tKe 
carrj'ing on of farming operations. 

- - •» - 

OBOANIZEO LABOR IN MANILA. 

During the year 1002 there has been a movement for the organisation of labor tn 
the city of Manila, which doubtless will spread to other parts of the islands. It has 
; licon reKarded. because of abuses which crept In. aa an unmixed evil. I can not think 

* it to be so. If proi>erly directed. It may greatly aaslst wliat is absolutely necessary 

here— to wit. the organisation of laltor and the giving to the laboring class a senee 
I of the dignity of lal>or and of their independence. The labor organisation In the dty 

I of Manila is very much opposed to the Introduction of Chinese labor, and their 

' declarations upon this. point will find ready acquiescence In the minds of all Fllipinoe 

with but few exceptions. The truth Is that from a political standpoint the unlimited 
introduction of the Chinese Into these Islands would bo a great mistake. I believe the 
, objection on the part of the Filipinos to such a course to be entirely logical and jus- 

tilled. The development of tlit^ie Inlands by Chinamen would be at the expense of the 
I Filipino people, and they may very well resent such a suggestion. The merchanU and , 

1 others who wixh to Invest here must take into consideration that labor Is always I 

likely f<»r some time to be more expensive in these Islands than it Is In the United 1 
States per unit or product of labor. 

Another phase of the labor question which does not seem to have had Its proper 
< weight with the merchants of Manila In their demand for the admission of Chinese i 

coolies 'Is the Kreat obstacle which such a policy would present to the opening by the | 
1*nited States of Its markets to Philippine products. The existence of cheap Chlneee 
labor m these Islands would furnish the strongest and most taking arguments to 
m those whose Interests lead to their opposition to the reduction of the tariff, that the 

rcMluctlon would bring American labor and Its products into direct competition with 
cheap Chinese labor and Us protlucts In these Islands. 

EFFiaENCT OP FIUPINO L.%BO& 

The evidence with respect to tlie efficiency and quantity of Filipino labor Is quite 
conflicting. I append as exhibits to my report the reports of Major Aleshire snd Cap- 
tain Butt. In the «iuarterniaster's department. Tnlted States army, who have had 
hirge numlMrrs of Filipino laborers under their control, and who have been quite suc- 
«*ei«srul in making them useful. 1 append also the report of the municipal board, and 
report of the olty ennrlneer of Manila, who has employed a great many Fillplnoa con- 
stantly, and whose evidence, generally, supports that of Major Aleshire and Captain 
liutt. I app«Mid also the lani refiort of the engineer upon the Benguet road, which 
shows very great discouragement In the use of Filipinos for the construction of pub> 
lie works In the country. 1 ought to add. on the other hand, that the nuinager of the 
Manila and Da»;u|vin Railway Company has informed me that his road was construct- 
ed by Filipino 1al»orcrs almost entirely, except that at one time they brought In quite 
a numlier of Chinese for the eouKtructlon of bridges and the working upon piers. The 
Chlneye did not prow to be satlsfactor>*. and Filipino laborers had to be substituted. 
On the other hand, the merchants of Manila claim that they And It very difficult to 
secure satisfactory labor, or constant labor, and that the rates of wages are ab- 
surdly high. It is to be taken into considet*ution that these comparisons of wages 
and lal>or are made as to the efficiency with American labor, and as to reasonsbla- 
ness of price with the very low wages paid to Chinamen in Hongkong. Ever>'thing 
Is high in Manila. The cost of living is ver>' high, and It is not surprising that the 
•ml cost of lalK>r should have risen. The ver>- great Increase In the foreign commerce and 

^ ciMistwIse tr.ide in these islands, together with the ne<^s of the navy and the Insular 

f» government, has caused a correspimding increase In the demand for all kinds of labor 

^'- in and about commerce, so that the Increase In wages and failure of the local labor 

^i supply are easily understood. 

ADMIT TRM1H>KAR1LT A F£W SK1LLK1> CHINESE LADORBBS. 

1 do not think it would he just to the Filipinos, or a proper course for America In 
the development of this countr>*. to do more than to extend to the commission the 
power to admit, upon reasonable restrictions, a certain limited numlter of skilled Chi- 
nese kilHirers. who may contribute to the construction of buildings and the making of 
other impnivements, and who at the s;ime time by their labor may communlcmte to 
Filipino aipprentlces the skill which the Filipinos so easily ac«iulre. Such skilled labors 
era might be admitted under Iwind of their employers that they shall ba returned 
to China at the end of three or five years, the bond containing a provlalon also that 
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for 9irmrr Chinaman Imported and employed a Filipino apprenllca shall be employed. 
Further than this It seems to me that It would be unwise to so. But such a provision 
would probably brinir about the establishment of shipyards here, and ptiier enter* 
prises that now are Impossible In the Philippines because the proper skilled labor to 
not to be had. 

I am myself by no means convinced that Filipino labor may not be rendered quito 
usefuL The conditions of war and of dtoturbance throushout the islands for six 
years have led the men to form loallnc and samblinir habits, and liave Interfered with 
their resular life of Industry. Where such restlessness prevails Industry to apt to 
be absent. The Filipino Uborers must be given three or four years before an Intelli- 
gent and just verdict can be pronounced upon their capacity for effective labor. I am 
oonlldent that It will be greatly better than the suffering merchants of ManiU antici- 
pate. 

A just view of the future of labor In these Islands cnnnot bo taken without con- 
slderlns the dependent condition of the Filipino laborers in Spanish times. JJuch of 
the labor was then forced, and there was not a Kindle circumstance that save dirnity 
to it. The tranaitlon from such conditions to one where the only motive is iraln must 
necessarily be attended with difllculty; but when the laborer shall come to appreciate 
hto Independence, when he shall know that hto kibor Is not to be a badge of peonage 
and sUvery. when American influences shall make him understand the dignity and 
Importance attaching to labor under a free government, we nmy expect a great change 
for the better In the supply and character of labor. 

Aft elsewhere indicated in this book, the Philippines, as .\inerican ap- 
purtenant territory under the Supreme Court decisions, enjoy the privi- 
lege of discriminating treatment and may be exempted from the applica- 
tion of national laws in cases where the local welfare requires it, and it 
will not injure or embarrass the United States. Consequently there is 
nothing extraordinary in the plea that an exception should be made of 
the Philippines in the application of the Oiinese exclusion law, and that 
the conditional, temporary and rigidly restricted admission of a small 
number of skilled Chinese workmen should be strongly urged. The 
sentiment in the Congress of the United States, reflecting public opinion, 
is, however, so strong against Chinese immigration, in any s^hape, how- 
ever temporary or restricted, that it will probably be long before the 
commission's request for discriminating legislation of this kind receives 
favorable consideration. America dreads to make the slightest opening 
through which the Chinese flood may find an entrance. It hesitates to 
permit even the camel's nose to project into the local workman's tent. 
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Chapter X 
HINTS FROM CEYLON 

WiM Handling of the Public Land In tb« BHtlsh Island-CinvhaleM and Tamil 

bor— Developed Luton Can X^qual Java or Ceylon In Product^enesa— Wealth of tba 

Plilllpplnea. 

(1000.) 

Ceylon lies approximately between 6 and 9 degrees north of the 
equator; Java between 6 and 9 degrees south of the equator. The 
wet and dry seasons in the two islands do not coincide, though both 
claim to be always wet, if sometimes wetter. Ceylon, however, in March, 
when I visited it, was suffering prolonged drought in its hottest month, 
during the intcr\'al between the two monsoons which bring it rain, and 
failed to display the overflowing richness of tropical vegetation which 
was in evidence in Java during the rainy season in Februar}'. The plan- 
tation and labor exhibits of the island seem on a smaller scale than 
those of Java, which is twice the size of Ceylon and has eight times its 
population. With these limitations the effect produced upon the ob- 
server by Ceylon is similar to that which has been noted in the case of 
Java. Both islands arc beautiful tropical gardens, cultii^ated to the high- 
est degree, and displaying intense human industry directed by the keen- 
est intelligence. 

Colombo, the seaport and metropolis, with its excellent hotels, fine 
drives and attractive shops, corresponds to Datavia. Kandy, hidden in 
tropical foliage, seventy-five miles away in the hills, beautifully and 
heahhfully located, represents Buitenzorg. Even the counterpart of the 
tatter's famous botanical gardens is found at Peradenya, near Kandy. 
In mountain sanitariums there is Xuwera Eliya in Ceylon to offset the 
Sindanglaya and Tosari in Java. Tlie ruins of the ancient Buddhist city 
of Anuradhapura in Ceylon tell the same story of an ancient and superior 
civilization once flourishing in that island which is proclaimed concern- 
ing Java by Boro-Roedor and Brambanan. The mountain and valley 
scenery and the tropical vegetation seen on the trip from Colombo to 
Xuwera Eliya are to be compared with those observed in Java. 

Terraced rice fields, extensive tea plantations, a small showing of 
coffee, bananas, palms and bamboo are conspicuous in the vegetation of 
both islands, and even the same peculiar red earth is to be seen. 

Ceylon, with its rubies, sapphires, amethysts and other precious 
stones, its elephants, its cinnamon and other spices, is believed to be 
the Ophir of the ancients, and the same extravagant eulogies upon its 
attractions have been applied to it as I have quoted from the English- 
man, Alfred Russel Wallace, concerning Java. M. M. Ballon, an Ameri- 
can, prints of Ceylon that it is '*one of the most beautiful regions in the 
world," "the very gem of the equatorial region," "a very Gan-Eden, the 
fairest known example of tropical luxuriance in all its natural features, 
its vegetable and animal kingdoms, its fruits, flowers and scenery." 

Luzon is not to be left behind in this distribution of superlatives. 
Ramon Lala sounds the praises of that island and the Philippines gener- 
ally in a manner which shows that they are worthy to be compared with 
the other insular gardens, and which leaves nothing in the way of eulogy 
to be desired. He says : *'Earth possesses no scenes more beautiful than 
those to be found in this verdant and blooming archipelago — from its 
northern to its southern verge, this magnificent rosary of glowing islands 
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that nature has hung above the heaving bosom of the warm Pacific Of 
them an none is more beautiful than Luzon, the largest and richest of the 
whole, with its vast variety of attractive scenery^ mountain and plain^ 
lake and stream, everywhere rich with glossy leafage, clustered growths 
of bamboo and palm, fields of yellow cane and verdant coffee groves. 
• • • Here an abundant rainfall, an equable climate, a rich soil and 
the warm influences of the equatorial waters combine to yield a luxuriant 
beauty and variety of scenery.** 

In 1815 the native king of Kandy was overthrown by the British, and 
Gnghalese independence was extinguished. Title to the soil, previously 
in the native sovereign, passed to the British government The island 
has been governed as a crown colony, which is described as "a despotism 
tempered by the colonial office and question day in the house of com- 
mons.** Voicing public opinion freely in the machinery of government 
' is the legislative council of seventeen members, nine of whom are office- 
holders, and eight unofficial mcml#ers, of whom three are Englishmen 
and five are Gnghalese, Tamil, Moormen and Eurasian. 

LAXD TSXIJRB m CBTLOK. 

The British government adopted, after an experimental interval, an 
entirely different policy in handling the soil of the island from that pur- 
sued by the Dutch in Java. Instead of leasing land or giving annual 
possession and participating with the cultivator in division of crops, the 
government, when it parted with the land, sold in fee simple and its re- 
^|x>nsibility ceased. Compulsory labor was abolished in 1832, and the 
cumamon monopoly in 1833. 

Until 1833 the government gave title to planters who would cultivate 
the soil. Since that year a price jiradually increasing has been charged. 

Total area of Ceylon. 15309,280 acres. 

Crown land sold' between 1833 and 1896, 1,471,272 acres. 

Areas disposed of to private parties by grants, sales, etc, prior to 
1833, 2,5OOj00O acres, approximately. 

Roughly, therefore, private lands are neariy 4,000,000 acres, or about 
one-fourth of the island. Of the remaining three-fourths tlie greater 
part belongs to the crown as uncultivated ground. 

It is estimated that about 800,000 acres of land (say 6oojcxx> suitable 
for hill-country products, tea, cinchona, coffee, etc., and pasturage, and 
joo,ooo in lower altitudes for tea, cocoa as well as cocoanuts, and cinna- 
mon) are held by European planters, against nearly three times this ag- 
gregate held by natives. 

It is estimated that the total area of the island which may be culti- 
vated is from five to five and one-half million acres, of which from two 
and a half to three and a half million acres, according to varying esti- 
mates, are under cultivation. Thus there are approximately 2^000,000 
acres of land in Ceylon still held by the government which may be taken 
up and cuhivated.^ 

Though the government did not become a direct cultivator of the 
land, through a series of active and intelligent governors general and 

•TiM PlilUpf4ii# coaimlM4ofi reports that th« total amount of la «d la tha PhlMppino 
Iala»da la approxInMt^ly 7a.:Ma.4IS acrra. Of this aanount II la MUlmatod that abovt 
4jMOjnoo aerta ara ownad hj IndlvMuala. k«\*lnff In pyhllc landa tti.«».41S acrea. Tha 
tind haa not baea aur\*erfd and thaaa ara wmt^Ij aailmatea. Of tha public landa thara 
ara abo«t twico or thraa tlmaa aa mach forrat landa as thara la waata land. Tha 
tind la moat fartlla and for tha vraatar part naturallr Irrtiratad. Thara waa a r^ff 
paat damand for thia Und. hot owln« to tha IrramilaritWa, frauda and dalajra la tha 
apaalah ayatam tlM natlvaa canaralljr aha n don a d alTorta to aacura a tood tltla and 
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other officials it co-operated heartily, with the large individual land- 
owners in developing the agricultural resources of the island. 

The British planters in Ceylon have associated themselves to experi- 
ment and investigate in order to work their property to the best advan- 
tage, and through their intelligent and co-operative labors much has been 
done for the development and prosperity of the island. When blight 
had destroyed the coffee plants, which were their main product, and 
Ceylon's resources seemed exhausted and the island threatened with 
bankruptcy, they abandoned coffee, revolutionized the agriculture of the 
island, substituted tea and pushed the new experimental product with 
tremendous vigor, with the result of rehabilitating the island financially 
and introducing an era of renewed prosperity. 

CBYLON's LABOR snrnoL 

In Ceylon the Chinese have no foothold whatsoever. This produc- . 
tive little island not only furnishes means of support to its three millions 
of permanent population, but an army of Tamils is brought over each 
year from closely neighboring southern India to supplement the Ongha- 
lese labor in the tea and other plantations. Thus the British are enabled 
by combination to utilize the resources of their Asiatic possessions to 
ward oR famine in drought-threatened southern India and to develop 
fruitful Ceylon. The Cinghalese are not seriously injured by division of 
the plantation work, since they find ample and more congenial life-sus- 
taining opportunities in trading, small farming, carting produce and in 
handicrafts. A similar annual migration of Tamils moves to Burma and 
returns. In 1895 123,611 Tamils came to Ceylon, and in 1896 128,350. 
The number recorded as returning in each of these years was less than 
100,000, so that part of the immigration may be viewed as natural and 

?(rmanent. Of Ceylon's fixed population of 3,000,000 over 700,000 are 
amils. This importation of plantation labor, though all in the British 
colonial family, so to speak, involving a very slight change of location, 
as from one province to another, and unaccompanied by any striking in- 
jury to the Cinghalese residents of the island, is still objectfonable as re- 
ducing the strictly local opportunities for labor. John Ferguson, in the 
Ceylon Directory for 1898-99, says on this point : "In the interests of this 
colony and of its great tea industry, as well as that in other new prod- 
ucts now receiving attention, apart from the public works in hand, wc 
must hope that there may be a gradual advance in arrivals of Tamils for 
some years to come, although it may even be an advantage to the island 
that the local native iK>pulation, especially Sinhalese (Cinghalese), should 
more largely share in the earnings for work on plantations." 

The author alx>vc quoted is the editor and proprietor of the Ceylon 
Observer, an old resident and champion of the planting interests, and a 
high authority on all matters pertaining to Ceylon. I met him in 
Colombo, and through him obtained information on a variety of perti- 
nent topics. Concerning England's method of abolishing slavery in 
Ceylon he said : "Slavery was abolished here by proclamation ; but fifteen 
years, approximately, between 1830 and 1845, were required before it 



contented theniMelves with remalninir on the land ns simple squatters subject to 
eviction by the state. In IHfM the minister for the colonies reported to the Queen of 
Spain that there were about 200^000 squatters on the public lands, but 11 Is thoucht 
by employes in the forestry bureau who have been in a position to know that thero 
are fully double that number. In the various Islands of the archipelago the propor^ 
tlon of private land to public land Is about as above stated (approximately 1 to 14). 
except In Mindanao. Ulndoro and Palawan, where tbo proportion of public land Is 
far greater. 
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became completely effective, lliere was provision for compensation, 
but most of the slave owners did not exact it. The amount paid in this 
compensated emancipation was consequently small, and was received 
almost exclusively by the poorest of the slave owners. The slaves had 
been well treated, their burdens were light and their nominal liberation 
made little difference in the domestic relations, the ex-slaves remaining 
as servants, and generally treated precisely as before." 

Concerning polygamy he said: "The English do not meddle at all 
with Mohammedan polygamy. It is part of that religion ; but the prac* 
tice has been decreasing and may die out on account of the increasing 
expense which it involves. Among the Cinghalesc the associated prac- 
tice of polyandry existed as a custom. With consent of the Cinghalcse 
leaders polyandry was abolished fifty years ago by ordnance. But the 
legislation was far ahead of the times. The mass of the people knew 
nothing of the statute and followed old customs. Finally, twenty years 
ago, another ordinance became necessary, recognizing polyandry during 
the period and legitimatizing issue.'' 

The Gnghalese are free from famine and epidemics, industrious and 
wen employed. They are apparently prosperous and happy in spite of 
their habit of growling, which habit may be accepted as evidence of the 
extent to which they have been Anglicised. 

Ceylon as a colony pays ; that is, its receipts readily meet its expendi- 
tures, and its possession, instead of involving any drain on the imperial 
treasury, is a financial gain to England. 

Though it contains 3/xx>,ooo of Asiatics, its affairs are so well regu- 
lated and its docile population has so little real cause for discontent that 
a single regiment constitutes Great Britain's military representation on 
the island. The force in Ceylon in 1898 was composed of 1,483 Euro- 
peans and 2j8 natives. There is also a volunteer regiment, paid for by 
the island, which in 1898 numbered nearly 1,100, including officers, made 
up of British-bom Eurasians, Malays, Tamils, Gnghalese and others, 
and a police force of 1,600 men, of whom only 42 are Europeans. 

The English in Ceylon, as in India, have respected the rights, tradi- 
tions and religions of the natives, and have increased local prosperity, 
while expanding imperial trade by creating extensive public works, 
which have developed to the utmost the resources of the colonies. India 
imports more from Great Britain than any nation of the world, and 
stands third in exports, being surpassed (1895) only by the United States 
and France. 

The lessons taught by India are many and valuable, but when I 
traveled through it in the spring it was cursed with famine, plague, 
cholera, smallpox,dust and heat, and its external appearance and the con- 
dition of its people forbade its use as a shining example of a prosperous 
and obviously well-managed colony. Attractive Ceylon fumished much 
greater inspiration to the study and emulation of British colonial methods. 

The English policy, in respect to the education of the natives, which 
includes teaching them systematically the English language, is clearly, 
as I have already said, that which the United States should adopt rather 
than the Spanish and old Dutch policies of forbidding the natives in- 
struction in the language of the dominating whites and of keeping them 
ignorant in order that they might continue docile. There is a confes* 
don involved in the abandonment by the Dutch of this policy. 

The geographical position of the Philippines is such as to give to the 
islands a wonderful variety of climates and temperatures and a corre* 
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spending diversity in products. Their greatest dimension is along the 
north and south line. They stretch from near the northern edge of the 
torrid zone at 21 degrees north latitude for more than a thousand 
miles to a latitude less than 5 degrees from the equator. Luzon covers 
nearly twice as many' degrees of latitude as the larger Java, which 
stretches cast and west. It is also farther from thf equator, and ap- 
proaching as it does to the edge of the temperate zone, through the ad- 
dition of the low temperatures contributed bv the altitudes attained by its 
hills and mountains it has a wide range of products — from rice, sugar 
and coffee to tobacco and hemp, from tropical growths to many which 
flourish in the temperate zone. It is located in the same volcano belt 
with Java, and its soil on this account displays the same extraordinary 
fertility and productiveness. It has as large a percentage of arable land 
and as favorable conditions of sun and rain, and, as stated, it is fitted by 
nature to produce a wider diversity of crops than either Java or Ceylon. 
Tliere is no reason why Luzon should not be developed into a tropical 
garden, highly and scientifically cultivated like Java and Ceylon, just as 
beautiful to the eye, just as prosperous and profitable commercially, with 
people at least as well governed and just as well fed and content. The 
wealth of our Asiatic possessions is suggested by the fact that if 
Luzon did not belong to us we would still 1)e able to offer for comparison 
with Java and Ceylon an island endowed by nature with the soil and 
climate which fit it to be developed in their likeness, and distant from the 
equator almost precisely the same number of miles as the Dutch and 
English islands. 



Jara (Dutch). ... a 

Mindanao (American). 
Ceylon (EnsUsh) 



Area. 



.'Ki.SOO 
37.2aO 
25.M3 



LAUtoda. 



Between 6* and 9* aoutta. 
Between G* and 10* north. 
Between 6* and OH* north. 



Our tropical possessions and present dependency (Cuba) are so ad- 
mirably situated, with so large a percentage of their area just within the 
torrid zone, and of highly diversified surface, that not merely the prod- 
ucts of the temperate zone, but some portion of its health-giving atmos- 
phere, may be found within their limits. In other words, by judicious use 
of their altitudes Cuba, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands and Luzon 
are readily habitable by people from the southern portions of the north 
temperate zone, and the dictum that white men cannot live and flourish 
under the equator misses its application. 

Islands arranged according to latitude, the figures showing degrees 
of north latitude : 



Area In 
•quara 
milea 



Cuba 

Oahu 

Hawaii 

Porto Rico. 

Luion 

Panay 

Cebn , 

Mindanao . 




Extent. 



To orer 23 deirrees from nearly 20 decroea. 
To nearly 22 deRreea from over 21 degr aca . 
To over 20 de^reea from 10 degreea. 
To over 18 decrees from nearly IS < 
To over 18 decreea from nearly 13 < 
To 13 deirreea from 10 de^reea. 
To over 11 degreea from nearly 10 degi 
To 10 degrees from nearly 6 d e c ia ea . 



Cuba is thus the largest and the most northern. Then in size comet 
Luzon, followed by Mindanao. 
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Chapter XI 
ORIENTAL LESSONS 

Itow to DtepoM to thm BmI AdTaaUs* of the Public I^ndii-Mor« lUllwmrs and Bot- 

tar Bood a Ctyloo and Java to Hold a LAntcm to Ouldo Luaon's Footatapa—Huatla 

Not tho MahoaAoUA. 

nOOQL) 

The thorough and systematic methods pursued in Ceylon of survey- 
ing, classifying and in every way obtaining accurate information con- 
cerning the public lands, and then of building highways and railroads 
and encouraging in every conceivable manner the opening up and cialti- 
valson of these areas are worthy of imitation in the Philippines. 

Spain had title at the time of the treaty of Paris to the millions of 
acres of uncultivated land in the islands and to the cultivated areas also, 
so far as she had not legally parted with the title thereto. By the treaty 
of Paris all these public lands were ceded to the United States. 

The necessity in the public interest of examining carefully and speed- 
ily into the validity of the title of the monastic orders to the vast tracts 
claimed by them has already been pointed out ; but this examination may 
be made naturally and without discrimination, as a necessary incident ol 
Uncle Sam's survey, classification and development of his own property. 

aravinr axd Diaro«iTiox or tub pobuc uocns. 

In seeking a wise disposition of the land question (which ranks with 
the labor problem in importance and difficulty) the first step will nat- 
urally be to ascertain accurately what lands in the Philippines have not 
been legally alienated by the Spanish government and are consequently 
now the property of the United States. A thorough examination of aU 
titles and of all claims to ownership, based upon deeds or upon adverse 
and undisturbed possession, wilf be necessary to fix definitely the land 
held under private ownership, and the lines separating the property of 
individuals or ecclesiastical corporations and tlut of tlie United States 
must be surveyed and authoritatively laid down.^ 

*T1ia Phnippliia eommlaaSon rtporta that In tlio drrrlopni^nt of tho lulaada II la ••• 
aMitlal tlMl opportttnlly nhall ba «irord«*d for the «.ila and aeltlem^nt of iha tttormmm 
traeta of public landa: that andar iha 8|ianlah icovemment th«ra wert no aurvera of 
aay Importance whalaver. and that tho ttrat lliinc to ba dmia In mtAblHihlnc a P«b- 
Me land ayatem la to hava tho public landa acrtiratcly nunr^r^d. Thia la a worli of 
jraarB. but It la thoosht that a •yalcm of tlic Intra of public land ran ba Inaumiratad 
vtthoiit waltinc until tha purvey c;in he complctr^. Con»cquently tha commlffrtoa 
<Oclob^ 15. lOm) that It he given power to puna a cenaral public laad 



lav. nuiliinc provlaloo for Iha acqulaltlon of homestead rlffhta, tha perfactinf of 
Utia of thooa who hara In cood faith aeltled upon tha public landa and Improved the 
aaoM. and public auction aalea of tha public landa at a Sxed minimum prica par acta 
ta Iracta of comparatively larva extant, and upon am*h other condltlona aa tha commla- 
•loa nmy Impoae; and that thIa authority ahall Include the richt of Iha com ml tolaii 
to craat to Iha puebloa commona from the public landa 

0ra la appendix tha civil government act of Congreaa of July 1. ISftS. which r ea p oMa 
to thIa recommendation with elaborata and aretl^conaldered leirlalatlon aoncer a ing tha 
agrtcultaral. foreat and mineral public landa of the archlpela#a. 
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It will doubtless be the policy o( the government to co-operate 
heartily with the individual landowners, when they are ascertained, in 
the improvement o( both the private and the public lands. The laUer 
are to be accurately and rapidly surveyed, their character and produc- 
tive capacity learned, and a system adopted o( selling or leasing them 
under conditions which will insure their highest development through 
the thorough and scientific cultivation o( those products (or which in 
each case the soil is best fitted. 
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DEXKUOr BAILROADA AND HIGHWATS. • 

The development of Java and Ceylon is largely due to the network 
of railroads and connected highways — ^broad, hard, smooth roads — 
which cover the surface of the islands, and are gradually opening up 
every nook and corner. In this important work the govern'ntent can, 
directly or indirectly, most effectively co-operate. The extensive rail- 
road and highway system in Java has been already touched upon. In 
comparatively small Ceylon there were over 297 miles of railroad open 
in 1896, the construction of 71 miles in addition had been sanctioned, ex- 
tensions of 152 miles had been surveyed, reported on and recommended 
to the Secretary of State, extensions of 130 miles had been roughly sur- 
veyed and estimated, and of 50 additional miles projected. The planters 
are urging the construction of other lines, aggregating 260 miles, in- 
cluding one which will give direct communication with India by way of 
Adam's Reef. The government operates and extends the railroad sys- 
tem at a profit. The net earnings of 1896 were 3,690,042 rupees. There 
has been a profit every year of the government's control except the 
first two, 1865 ^n<l iS^ 

TIIR ItKNKFITll OF ItOAD BXTKN8ION. 

The same vigor is shown in the extension of roads. In 1S96 1,239,800 
ru|)ees were sjKnt upon 3492 miles of road. Since 1883 an average of 
a million rupees a year has been spent on highways. Between that year 
and 1896 nearly a thousand miles have been added to the highly improved 
(metalled) roads. Tlie system has also the benefit of a thoroughfares 
ordinance, imposing a poll tax, under which 635,002 persons were en- 
rolled in Ceylon in 1896 as liable to perform labor. Tlie construction of 
about 146 miles of new highway is urgently recommended by the plant- 
ers. On this point Mr. Ferguson says : 

Every one of the^e ronds would be of icrent advantage to th« 8lnlui1ei«e cultlva* 
tors and villagers. np;irt from Sinhalese and t'amlls who are connected with planta- 
tions. The labor force saved by a road In nn agricultural district la Immense, and a 
new road Is to a considerable decree a crain to the whole colony (part of whose cap- 
ital Is Its soil), as well as to the cultivators directly afTccted. Resides which every 
mile of road made attracts trade and population, wayside gardens, and boutiques 
multiply; a new road, too. attracts Kuropenn capital, creates or draws traffic to exist- 
ing railways, or ultimately facilitates railway extension. 



GOOD ttOADt rOft LTZOK. 



Before Luzon's resources can be equally developed it must be blessed 
with railroads and highways like those of Java and Ceylon. Its harbors 
along the sea and its interior waterways give it a start in facilities of 
communication. But its 120 miles of railroad must be mtiltiplied^ and it 
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most be opened up everywhere by a system of good roads in place of its 
present wretched apologies for such highways.^ 

The municipalities of Luzon have not availed themselves of the per- 
missson granted by law to levy a tax on real estate for the construction 
of Mghways and other public improvements, and there are few worse 
roads to be found anywhere. Both in Java and Ceylon a poll tax, in- 
volving the liability to do unpaid work for the public, is imposed as a 
substitute for the old system of compulsory labor. So in Luzon every 
adult Filipino, with certain exceptions, was under obligation to give to 
the state fifteen days' labor a year or commute the service by money. 
But much of the fund thus collected was diverted from its legitimate pur- 
pose, and the road work done by individual Filipinos was not system- 
atically and effectively utilized, and from its hapliazard application was 
practically wasted. Tlirough the authorized municipal tax and through 
judicious use of the unpaid workmen, commuting their poll tax, Luzon 
should readily equip itself u4th a system of good roads, a monument to 
compulsory human labor which will bless the workmen. 

The government will wisely foster in every way the planting interest 
of the island and agricultural development. **In all that concerns the 
prosperity and social advancement of the people," says Mr. Ferguson^ 
''its influence cannot be overestimated ; for to those districts where its 
(Erect benefits in the dissemination of wealth through laborers, artificers^ 
cart men, exchange of products, etc., do not reach tliere come the votes 
of surplus revenue due to planting, opening up roads, restoring irriga- 
tion tanks, building schools, hospitals and dispensaries, and otherwise 
providing the means of material and moral progress. In such districts 
BO public money could be spent were it not for the increased and in- 
creasing revenue created by the planting enterprise.'* 

rOSTKB nOTAXKUL AND CIXT1RB QAlinKXa. 

In addition to increasing the facilities of communication and trans- 
portation the government can aid in the full development of the agricul- 
tural resources of the island by fostering cuhure gardens where experi- 
ments may be constantly made tending to improve the quality of present 
products of Luzon and to indicate new and valuable growths, not now 
cultivated, for which the soil may be adapted. The experience of both 

*TlM PhlllpplfM cofMiBliwSoii Mays <Octoh#r I.V ItM) thiit tiM nillitMaa lmprnitiv#- 
ff »»td<d In th« arrhlpelAiKO «r« tho«» which will penetnil# and open up th* Interior 
of th« two STMt Islands of I^aon and Mindanao, and thereby make pawabla Iha de» 
nt of their natural mineral, timber and asrkrultural wealth. In Luion about 



IjOuO flUles of ralh^Md would meet all renaonablo demands for many yearw to eome. 
n»d could bs bttUt at a probable coat of |:i3.tMUUi«il. Thia would Include a trunk line of 
nbo«t SUD miles In length, extending from one end of the Island to the other: an es* 
t s wsion of ths present Manila and Dacupan railroad northward, say about diO miles: 
«• sast and west line, beglnninc at Manila, from 73 to l«ii nUles In leniith: n lino 
tfmm Dasvpnn to Dengue t. about SS mOes In length, and perhaps two or thres other 
■ h srt feeders to ths main cenlrsi Mns. 

Ths commission recommends that It bs slven special authority to laaue charters 
to commercial rallrosds. with power to nmhs donatlomi of lands, or guarantee ths 
tntsrest cm the Investmento. or both: mieh srsnts to bs sulO*<*t to the approval oT 
ths President of ths Vnlted States. 

Ths act of July 1. IftiS, sives to ths Insular iroremment s carefully restricted 
power to crant franchlaes for ths construction and operation of works c»f pulOlc utility 
and senrice. See appendls. 

Ths Phlllpplns commission, by virtue of the authority granted to It. paaacd an act 
on Dscsmbsr S. ISOO. eonfsrrlnir upon the Manlla-Daffupan railroad the right to con- 
struct and O0erats a branch line from Qulirtnto to Cahanatuan. and two other 
bmnches connecting Mabalacat and Bayambang. respectively, with the main line. 
0« January t, lim, ths commission paased an act to provide for the appointment nf 
a railroad engineer and an assistant having experienco In locating railroads In trool* 
«nl countries, whose duties It shall bs to visit ths Islsnds and exanUne tht same witli 
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Oriental Lessons 91 

Java and Ceylon, and especially of the latter, indicates the danger of re- 
liance upon a single great staple. The coffee blight was on this account 
an almost irretrievable disaster to Ceylon, and under present conditions 
of prosperity too much reliance is, it is conceded, placed upon tea plant- 
ing. As already pointed out, the geographical situation of Luzon, in 
connection with its larger area, endows it with greatei^ capacities for the 
cultivation of diversified crops than are given to Ceylon. 

It is to be hoped that the government will so dispose of the public 
lands as to build up, in connection with the present private landowners, a 
vigorous and progressive aggregation of planters, corresponding to the 
men who were attracted to Java by the money advances and the assur- 
ance of raw material furnished by the culture system, and to Ceylon by 
the gratuitous land grants at first, cheap laud always and the encourage* 
mcnt and fostering care of the government. 

To the energy and intelligent enterprise of the Planters' Association 
in Ceylon is attributed much of the island's prosperity. Conan Doyle, 
referring to the manner in which these men rallied from the blow adniiin- 
istercd by the coffee disease, says : 

Not often Is It that men have the heart when their one icreat Industry la withered 
to rear up In a few years another as rich to take Its place, and the tea fields of CeyVMi 
are as true a monument to courase as Is the lion at Waterloo. My story conccnw 
the royal days of coffee planting In Ceylon, before a rottinc fundus drovs a wbola 
community through years of despair to on of the greatest commercial vtctortea wbSck 
pluck and Ineenulty havs ever won. 

Culture experiments, careful, scientific, long-continued, prepared the 
way for the triumph which Conan Doyle thus eulogizes. The old botan- 
ical garden in Manila, long neglected, can easily l^ made to rival those 
at Buitenzorg and Peradcnya, with ctilture gardens for products of the 
low-lying soil of the island similar to those attached to the famous botan- 
ical gardens of Java and Ceylon. Tlien it will not be difficult to find in 
Luzon a suitable s]x>t (as in Rcnguet province) for the experimental cul- 
ture of growths adapted to the soil of the higher altitudes, like the cul- 
ture grounds at Tjibodas, on Salak Mountain in Java, and at Hakgala 
and Anaradhapura in Ceylon. 



a view of dotermlnlnff upon the practicable and useful routes for the conatructSoa 
of railroads, and make preliminary reconnolHMinces and Hur%'eys of the same. Full re- 
port of tlio^e examinations, surveys and conclusions Is to be published In th« l*nlte4 
States for the pur|H>se of encourafftnff the Investment of capital In railroad consinie* 
tlon In the archlpolairo. 

According to the commission's re|)ort (November 30. 1000) the so-called hlchwsrs 
of the rhillpplncs are generally merely rude trails, which In the rainy season, lastlac 
half the year are simply Imimssjible and during the dry season are roufh and only 
available for travel to a very limited extent. The most serious hindrance to rapid ana 
effective movements by our troops has beea the Inaccessibility of the country In whicti 
the InsurKents have hidden themselves. The difficulty has not been to overc o nw but 
to set at tliem. The cost of military operations under such conditions Is emwrnously 
Increased, as Is the numl>er of troops required. The first law enacted by the commis- 
sion was one appropriating |1.«h¥mnio Kold to be expended for the constnictHHi •f 
roads. While the primary pur|H»se of that appropriation was to enable lbs nUlltary 
ffovornor to build such hlichwiys as were mt^t neetled for slratefflc purpoaea, belnc 
constructtHl they serve as well for the general uses of the people. It Is tha de>alra af 
the commission, as rapMly as may be. to push the construction of substantial aii4 
permanent highways throuRhout Kuson and the other lance Islands of the archlpelaaa 
on some general and comprehensive plan, a large part of the cost of which will oa 
borne by the communities more Immediately l>eneflted. In the expenditure of tha mlW 
lion-dollar road fund (report October ir>. itiOl) the selection of tlie roada for coa* 
structlon has l>een Judicious and the work has been dona In a thorou^ aii4 sttbatan. 
tial manner. 

ny the sundr>' civil act of March A, lOitl. three million dollars wera appropriated far 
the relief of tha Filipinos, and one of the specified metliods of uslns this fund was te 
payment for native labor applied to tha making of government roada. 
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9a Oriental America and its Problems 

The Philippines extend through so many degrees of latitude and are 
endowed with such a wonderful diversity of climatic conditions that the 
culture gardens cannot be limited to Luzon, but must stretch a carefully 
located series of stations as far south as SultL 

The Spanish created a Manila School of Agriculture in 1887 and es- 
tablished experiment stations at various points, but failed to push the 
enterprise to successful, practical results.^ 

MAKB HA8TK SLOWLT IM RKMODRUNO THB MAHOI1BT41I. 

On other points of doubt in our Philippines problem besides the vital 
ones of land and labor Java and Ceylon speak with equal distinctness. 
Concerning Mahometan polygamy they say: Ignore it, permit it to die 
out naturally, as a barbarous and costly luxury, with the increase of mod- 
em influences in the environment of the man who may, if he can afford 
it, have many wives. Concerning slavery of the mild type that prevails 
in the Philippines they say : \Vliile not countenancing it (and never for- 
getting that the Constitution does not permit it to exist), do not be im- 
patient if its complete abolition is not accomplished in twenty minutes. 
"'Britons can never be slayes'* and ""the slave's fetters drop from him as 
soon as he passes under the British flag.'* Yet Ceylon was fifteen years 
a British possession before the abolition of slavery was proclaimed, and 
another fifteen years and a legislative enactment were required to make 
the proclamation effective, llie suggestion of compensated emancipa- 
tion in General Bates' agreement with the Sultan of Sulu is in line with 
the precedents. Both Java and Ceylon offered to compensate the slave 

^Havlnc prevtously MtablUhed a forastry bureau the commtoiaon on October 8» 
KNU. created a bureau of Affrtculture to conduct Invent licMtlonn and dlnaeminate use- 
ful Information with reference to the ninicultural reM>urcefi of the l^lamln. the meth- 
ods of cultivation at present In vogue and the passlblllty of th«*lr Improvement, the 
pmetlcsbllltr of Introduclnff new and valuable agricultural products, the liest meth- 
ods of combating ths diseases of domesticated animals and of plants useful to man. 
the Introduction of new domesticated animate, and the Improvement of the breeds 
now found In the Islands, snd. In general, to promote the development of the agrlcul- 
tural resources of ths arrhlpetego. 

The reports of the secretary of ths Interior of the Philippines and of the chief of 
ths agricultural bureau for UW2 sliow the wide scope of the bureau's useful kilH>rs 
along the rnrlous lines of sctlvlty above Indicated In stating the purptises of Its crea- 
tion. 

In the Held of iMtnnlcal Investigation, for Instance, ths culture gardens of Java. 
Ceylon and Singapore hare been visited and studied, and the Sponlsh experimental 
farms of ths archipelago have been examined and restored to valuable uses wherever 
they were found suitable. On this general subject the botantet of the agricultural 
bureau says: 

*'ln the colonial possessions of England and Holland the fact that an accurate 
knowledge of the flora of the country te the flrst essential for future successful agri- 
cultural and forestry work was realised In the lieglnnlng. and. consequently, we find 
tn Java. Hongkong, Stnganore, Tenang. Ceylon and India long eslabllshe«l Imtanlcal 
gardsna. each with nuignlflcent collections of growing pisnts. both native and foreign, 
large herbaria and complete botanical Ubrarlea. In all these Institutions ths pri- 
mary object has been to study and classify the flora of the several colonies, snd. see- 
nndty. to Inquire Into the economic agricultural forestry problems. The prlnuiry 
work has been accomplished and now these Institutions, thus thoroughly grounded, are 
worklnm largely on economic questions pertslning to sgrlcultural and timber Indus- 
trlen. In the Philippine Istends thta sans principle flnaHy came to be recognised, 
but not until after several hundred >-eara of occupation. Tlie Spaniards luid. how- 
•ver. done much towsrd developing a botanical knowledge of the plants of the archl- 
relago. but ths Invaluable collections and hardly less valualile library were, as slready 
stated, deatroyed by Are prior to American occupation, causing a loss which win 
taks yeara to replace. If. on srrlving here, a weH-equlpped herburlum and lll»rary had 
been found It would hare been a nuitter of but a shoH time before the botanists* at- 
tention could hare been turned to economic agricultural and forestry prohlema. 

'intimate success In these lines depends npon the establishment of a suitably lo- 
cated boUnlcal garden, the iNilldIng up of n new Philippine herburlum. and the ae- 
4|ulr1ng of a complete botanlral library. A botanical garden In the Philippines Is a 
mstter of such great Importance to the agricultural Interests of the Islands that the 
chief of the Irarsnn has had membera of his sUff who hare had some espertenee hi 
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Oriental Lessons 95 

owners, though in both cases, for the reasons stated, they managed to 
accomplish emancipation with the payment of very Bttle cash. I was told 
by a British official in Singapore that at the present time through com- 
pensated emancipation England is slowly making Britons (who can 

never be slaves) of a section of the population of Zanzibar. 

■ 
w 

USB THB NATIVES AS CnTlL OFFICIALS AND AS SOLDlKaSb 

Java and Ceylon not only advise the most considerate treatment of 
the natives in all relations with them — protection of their means of sup- 
port and their employment wherever possible in civil pflficial positions — 
but also give a hint concerning the extent to which they can be safely 
utilized in the military force as auxiliaries. Two-thirds of the Dutch 
army in Netherlands India are natives. The single imperial regiment in 
Ceylon has over 200 natives associated with it, and by its side is a volun- 
teer regiment of Ceylon Asiatics. (Spain, prior to the la6t insurrection, 
maintained in the Philippines a civil guard numbering 3,482 and an army 
of 13,291, of whom only 2,210 were Europeans.) Exclusively European 
ofHcers are employed as a natural safeguard, and as a similar precau- 
tion native troops are stationed elsewhere than in their home province. : 
Java and Ceylon suggest for the Philippines, after the islands are quieted 
and on a genuine peace footing, the extensive use of natives as auxil- 
iaries, with American ofHcers, and with Tagalog and Visayan soldiers 
stationed in the southern Philippines and Moro soldiers in the Tagalog 
and \^isayan islands. Tlie good policy of the immediate use of native 
troops, on the same basis as the Macabebes, arming them at first, per- 
haps, with an inferior rifle using different ammunition from the regular 

such matters prefvire ptipers coverSni: the subject, settlnir forth plans and susvM- 
ttons for undertnkinfr the establishment of such a jcarden here. The difllcultr so far 
has been the selection of a suitable location, accessible to soma center of population. 

"A thorough nnd scientific knowledge of the plants of the Islands la the basts opon 
which we must build our future economic work on timber, fiber plants, faults, medic* 
Innl plants, food plants and those that produce dyes, tans, vums. reidna, suttm* 
pcrchn, and. In view of this, the botanical work should receive liberal support.** 

The Secretary of the Interior. In his report of 10ir>. says: 

"The practical work of the bureau of ai^riculturc will be pushed as rapidly as pes* 
sible. An exi>erlmental station for the tcstlnit of seeds and the ffrowlns of Introduced 
plants and trees has been established within the limits of the city of Manila, whcrs 
It can be conducted under the immediate direction of the chief of the bureau, and 
where the results obtained can be seen by a lar^e number of people. An experiment 
station for the fn^owinf of rice upon a lari^e scale will be established near the center 
of the ffreat rice-produclnir area extending from Manila to Dajcupan. Other experi- 
ment stations will be established as those already provldtnl for are put upon a pajrinc 
basis. Appropriation has just been made for an extensive stock farm for the Intro- 
duction and breedinir of draft and dairy animals. Provlnrlnl boards have been an- 
thorlted to expend provincial funds for the purchase of draft animals for breeding 
purposes, with a view to restocking the several provinces with animals which have 
In the past proved useful and with others which can be profitably Introduced. The In* 
sulnr purchasing asent and the chief of the bureau of axrlculture hare been directed 
to aid provincial boards In securing suitable animals. The commission Is atwnt to 
authorise the use of government funds for the Importation of draft animals to ba 
sold on easy terms in the provinces where they are most urgently needed. The sue* 
cess of this effort to restock the Islands with draft animals at the present time to 
absolutely dependent upon the ability of the serum Institute to turn out a saUsfae* 
tory antl-rlndorpestic serum In sufficient quantities, and no effort will be spared to 
bring the work of the Institute to a high degree of efficiency. The examination of the 
soils of the more Important agricultural provinces will be pushed as rapidly as poo> 
sible. and the results of the work of the bureau of agriculture will lie made known 
by means of bulletins for the benefit of persons resident In these Islands and of those 
who may desire to come here and engage In agriculture.** 

* One of the greatest existing drawbacks upon the agricultural development of tho 
archipelago Is the destruction by disease of (10 per cent of the carabaoa and almost as 
great a percentage of the other draft animals of the Philippines. As above Indicat* 
ed the Insular authorities havs vigorously attacked the rinderpest and other diseases; 
and It Is expected that about one-half of the three mlUion Filipino relief fund, recently 
appropriated by Congresa, will be used In purchasing carabaoa and other draft snlmsls 
to replenish the supply In the Phlllpirfnes. 
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94 Oriental America and its Problems 

army supply ind difficult to replenish by deserters^ has been strongly 
urged in conversation with me by several capable army officers.* 

The teaching of the Dutch and English policies in the Java and Cey- 
lon of today is that American welfare and that of the Filipinos coincide 
and are promoted together; that whatever advances the material inter- 
ests of the Philippines will benefit the republic also, and that the nation 
cannot permanently and with success selfishly separate its interests from 

*In the report of November .^ 1000, t)i« Commlsiilon ursea the orsaniiaUon of tea 
reglinenUi of native troops of infantry and cavalry, to be ofncered by Americans, cer- 
tainly In the case of Held officers and company commanders. IJeutenants miffht be 
Filipinos. The commission believes that notvlthstandlnir Isolated cases of defection 
Judicious selection and discipline would create a native force both reliable and elfec- 
Uve. The history of the Filipino soldier when serving under tlie 8p«inlsh tUtg sup- 
ports their view. For many years prior to the outbreak of I.SUO the Spanish had less 
than 3.0U0 peninsular troops in the archipelago. All the rest wc^re nuUves. The lat- 
ter, as a rule, remained loyal to Spain until it w;ts manifest that her sovereicnty was 
ended. This was the case although the masses from which these native soldiers mt/tm 
drawn were cruelly oppressed by the Spaniards, and they themselves were poorly fed 
and paid Inadequately and rarely. 

In Its report of October 15. 1001, the commission says that subsequent Investiga- 
tion and reflection have confirmed the views expressed In the previous yean The mili- 
tary authorities have from Ume to time organised numerous ccmpanlcs of native 
scouts, commanded by American officers, anre^atinc about 3,Si)0 men. These or- 
sanlsaUons have uniformly performed faithful and effective service, and there has 
not been reported a single Instance of treachery or desertion. 

In September, lOOt. It seemed that the conditions formerly retiuirlns a few naUves, 
as scouts, to be attached to each regular onrsnlsatlon had so changed that consolldm- 
lion Into actual company organisations could be effected; therefore an order was is- 
sued on September 27, 1001. which required that all natives of the Islands employed In 
the military service and known senerally as "nstlve scouts** should be orsanlsed into 
companies following the organisation, control and administration of a company of 
Infantry, with a total authorised strength of UM. The companies were to be officered 
by first and second lieutenants, preferably of the Philippine scouts when available. 
The department of northern Luson was directed to organise '2S companies; the de- 

Cirtment of southern Luson. 6; the department of VIsayas. l.\ and the department of 
Indanao and Jolo. S-^TiO companies in sll:to be armed with the Springfield rifle or 
carbine, caliber .43; organisation to be gradual, beginning in the department of north- 
em Luson. The order contemplated that the natives so employed would Iw contract 
scouts, paid as formerly from Insular funds; but on September 90 telegraphic Instruc* 
tlons from the Wsr Department, directed the discharge of all scouts, and the enlist- 
ment for three years of natives so employed; these men to be paid from regular army 
approprlatlona. 

General Chaffee, comnsandlng In the Philippines, says In his report of September 



**A little difficulty wss experienced In securing natives for a three years* en- 
listment, many desiring some assurance that they would not be transferred for duty 
to any great distance from their home localities, but this prejudice to a considerable 
degree has been overcome, and now ."iO companies sre completely organised and 
equipped, with a total strength In round numbers of A.(Hia Fifty ttrst snd SO second 
lieutenants, each holding a provisional appointment for four years, have, after care- 
ful selection, been sppointed snd assigned for duty. 1 first and 1 second lieutenant to 
each company. These officers sre proving satlsfsctory and capable, and of the number 
S are natives of the islands— 1 a Tagalog. 1 an Ilocano and 1 a Visayan. 

"This force eonsists of 11 companies Macabebes, 1.^ componies liocanoa, 4 coas- 
panies Cagsyans (northern I^son). 4 companies Tagalogs. 3 companies DIcola. S 
eooipanles VIsayans. snd are serving as any other regular company organlsationa. 
They are fairly efficient and effective on the whole and when carefully officered and 
looked after serve their purpose well. They may be regarded as a successful sdjunet 
la the regular military eatsbllshment In the archipelago. To better enalrte this na* 
live aoMlery to learn by contact our methods, ideas, and conduct generally of sol- 
dlera toward dviliana. It la deemed best In Us dlstrllnitlon to station one or more coaiH 

Kilea of nalivea, as far as practicalile. In garrison with organisations c»f United 
tea troopa. At prsaeat this Is often lmpoasll>le. but with building of cantoomenta 
ar perasanent garrisons it should be done. 

**Tlie act of Congress authorising this force provided that the captaina for orgaa* 
laed companiea were to be selected by the President from the first lieutenants of the 
Hna of tha regular army, snd sppointed provisionally for four years, snd while It la 
desirable that thia be done, yet I hesiute to recommend it now. because of the fact that 
a lanre number of officers are already detached from reglmenu for many and varf- 
ova rsaaofia. so that they sre poorly prepared to spare the SO nrmi lleuteasnts for 
the purpoaa of furnishing captains for the CO organised companlea of native troopa. 
The native companlea have usually tsro officers present, and are In better conditloa 
than are rsgular orgaaiaatlona, which rarely have more than thIa number actually 
ureaent for duty with them. It does not seem tha Ume haa yet arrived for organla- 
teg native troopa into battallona. and for the present. It is not recommended.*^ 

Tha FIMplnoo ara employed not only as soouu or suxiUary tioopa lu eo n nectkwi 
vHh tha army, but ter the commission aa municipal polico snd as the Philippine ea»- 
HaWlary, whleh ■uanlalns paaca and order throughout tha archlpelaguw Thera artw 
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Oriental Lessons 95 

those of the islands, but must profit by sharing in the local prosperity, 
which in co-operation with the Filipinos it will create and develop. 

At every step of the present stage of Luzon's development the expe- 
rience of Ceylon and Java will repay study. 

If the uses to which the precedents of the Dutch and English islands 
may be put, superficially suggested by me, are systematically and thor- 
oughly developed, Java and Ceylon may hold a lantern to guide Luzon's ' 
footsteps in safety over many a dark and difficult path. 

for Instance, nearly QUO olBcers and men In the Manila police force. GovenM»r Taft 
says In hl« lOiK! report: 

**8ince the 4th of July last, when the civil Kovemments were established throuch 
the Christian Filipino provinces, and the military control therein ceased, not a slnde 
shot has been fired by an American soldier In the preservaUon of peace and order, and 
no request has yet been made of the commanding general for assistance In the sup- 
presslnic of lawless violence or disturbance. The preservaUon of peace and order 
has been wholly committed to the constabulary and to the municipal police. Tlie 
constabulary numbers something over S.O11O men and the appropriation parsed for the 
ensulns quarter authorised the Increase of this number to 8,01)0 men.** 

The consUbulary was created by act of the Philippine commission of July ia» 
1001. and Its development has been promoted by a series of commission enactmenta. 
The mri report of the chief of the constabulary makes a showing of wide scope of 
operations and ffreat effectiveness. The constabulary July 1, 100& consisted of Itict In- 
spectors and 5.:tl7 enlisted men. The constabulary was then occupying 202 stations, 
the army lOTi. the tendency belns toward an increase of the former and a decrease of 
the latter. The total strength of the army was spprbximately dMiOO whites and 3.000 
native scouts. Speaking of the relative proportions of the army and the constabu- 
lary Chief Allen says: "When the undersigned In December. 1001. expressed the 
opinion that ITMhio white troops, 5.0U0 native scouts and .*».0U0 constabulary would 
sufllce to maintain order In the archipelago by January. lOOR, It was received with 
much Incredulity. Fortunately there has been an almost complete vindication of th« 
claim, and I doubt whether any unprejudiced person will now question the state- 
ment. As the matter Is of interest to the higher authorities by reason of excess of 
cost of white troops over natives and feellns convinced of ha\inK a fair knowledire 
of the situation. I take the liberty of stating that. In my opinion, within six months 
from the date specified above— that is by July, 10U8— a force of 10.000 white soldiers, 
with the constabulary' and scouts working In cordial co-operation, will suffice to meet 
all requirements connected with the maintenance of order In the Phlllpplnea. Whether 
It be the policy of the government to keep troops In excess of the necessity of ths 
archipelago I am not aware. Strategic and political reasons could be advanced for 
making this country a place d'armea.** 

Congress on January .^. 100R. passed an act to promote the efficiency of the PhIK 
ipplne constabulary by tivlnflr the rank of brigadier ireneral to the army officer de- 
tailed as chief of the constabulary and the rank of colonel to four officers detailed as 
assistant chiefs. This enactment also authorises the chief and the assistants to 
assume command of the native scouts, when the latter are directed to assist In tho 
maintenance of order. Congress thus authorises the temporary emergency amalipa- 
matlon of the two classes of native soldiery in the Philippines, under an American 
brigadier general and four colonels, the chief and assistant chiefs of the constabulary. 
See appendix. 
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Chapter XII 
MANILA'S FUTURE 

Td Rival All OtlMr Asiatic ClUea In Health and Beauty-Our P«iciflo Terminal aty— 

Needs Cleanslns. Smootli Streets, More Schools. Fewer Saloons— lU Unique At- 

tractUma. 

(1000.) 

In transforming Luzon into another Java or Ceylon Manila will, of 
course, enjoy a corresponding development, displaying all the municipal 
merits and avoiding all'the municipal blunders of the great cities of the 
east. The attractions of Colombo and Batavia, of Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, of Singapore, Hong Kong and Shanghai are to be noted and 
reproduced in the model capital of the orient. Whatever tends to make 
these cities healthful, whatever renders them beautiful, and whatever 
gives them increasing prosperity is to be adopted, bettered if possible, 
and applied in the development of Manila. 

In Asia the cleanliness which means health is the first municipal vir- 
tue. The filth which breeds cholera and the plague is to be the object of 
incessant assault. Municipal housekeeping is to be characterized by the 
use of abundant soap and water. 

The Dutch and the English have performed the miracle of compelling 
the Malay and the Chinaman, packed in the close quarters of a city, to 
be clean. They shall be clean also in Manila. 

TO BB CUUXED XSD PURJFIIO. 

Otir Asiatic metropolis will lend itself as well to thorough and sci- 
entific drainage and is as easily furnished with an ample and wholesome 
water supply as any of the cities enumerated. 

Like all of them but Hong Kong, Manila lies practically at the sea 
level There is no general sewerage system, though in the old city 
sewer connections have been made contrary to law with the extensive 
surface drainage system empt>'ing into the moat. The "dry earth*' or 
night-soil bucket system which has been introduced and enforced by the 
American authorities is expected to solve one part of the sanitation prob- 
lem, while a reduction or cremation plant will be a necessity of the im- 
mediate future to dispose satisfactorily of the garbage.* 

The board of health has accomplished an extraordinnry work of purlAcdtlon In 
Manila In the abatement of nuisances during the campalirns asnlnM the bubonic 
plaffue and aicalnst the cholera epidemic which besan at Manila on March "SO, lOUS. !• 
the ordinary routine much has slso been done to make the city healthful. Many of 
the worst districts have been thoroushly cleansed and a strict Inspection of the build* 
Inss of the dty has been maintained. 

All the principal streets have been cleaned by the municipal authorities twice and 
•ocae three and four times d:illy. A carlmffe collection system Is maintained. 

The refuse from street cleaning and that obtained by the collection of carbase 
are now tlfUtt) disposed of as follows: About 31 per cent tnken to se^. lH per cent 
crtmsted and tiu per cent dumped In low placea In the suburbs. The city owns two 
crematories, crude alTslrs. and expensive to operate. Contract has been let CJuly 10, 
1008) for a crematory to be fumlahed from the United States with a capacity of 
SjOOO tona per month, which wMl. It la thouirht, be ready In one year's tloM. 

Four new markats have been built by the municipal authorltSca as sanitary sut>- 
stlttttea for filthy, disesse-ltreedlnff native marketa. The lanrest of the fcNir wss com- 
pleted November 11. 1001, snd cost |SaS.4«UMi 

The lack of a sewer system, or of sny adequate means for the disposal of human es* 
creta Is a stsndln« and serious menace to the public hcMlth of Manila, llv directkm 
of the commission, the board of health has tsken upon Itself the dispualtlon of the 
nicht soil of the dty, so far as this can be collected with existing faHlltlea snd It 
has perfected plana for the Introduction of the so-called **pnn cnnservsnry system.** 
Adequate approprlatkm has l>een made by the commlsskm for Initiating the InaUlla* 
tlo« of this system, which has besun and Is progre s s l mr fhvorahly. 
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Through the beneficence of a philanthropist of the last century 
Manila is supplied with water of very good quality from the San Mateo 
River, the pumping station being over eight miles outside the walled 
city. Ninety-seven per cent of the inhabitants of Manila use water from 
free public hydrants, and in addition all the streets are sprinkled without 
cost, and all barracks and schools and many churches ^nd public build- 
ings have free water. A small percentage of property owners pay a 
water rent, and a tax on meat sold at the markets has paid the remain- ' 
iiig expense. The American task in this connection is one of develop- 
" incnt, improvement and adornment, and not of original, creation.^ 

SMOOTH 8TRERT8 AND IMPROTBD TR-iNSPORTATION FACIUTIEi. 

If it requires cleanliness of the individual the municipality must itself 
keep in perfect order the public spaces, the streets and parks. The ir- 
regular stones of that part of Manila which is paved give a street surface 
which cannot be perfectly cleansed, which jolts and wears the wheels of 
, lighter vehicles, and which harmonizes with and serves as a defense for 
the abominable means of public transportation which are imposed upon 
the people. Sanitary considerations require that the streets of Manila 
shall, like those of the other capitals of the east, be smooth and hard; 
aesthetic and economic considerations point in the same direction. And 
when they have had the proper effect the rough stones and the irregular 
unpavcd surfaces will disappear, the uncomfortable and dirty carromat- 
tas and other public vehicles will give way to cabs, 'rickshaws, bicycles 
and automobiles. The carromatta men need not go out of business with 
the advent of the 'rickshaw, but, cleansed and purified and improved as 
to their vehicles, they can share the carrying trade with the 'rickshaw 
men, like the gharry drivers of Singapore. The dirty mule-drawn street 
cars must make way for the underground electric system. In no other 
respect does Manila compare less favorably with the attractive cities of 
the orient than in the condition of its streets and in its means of public 
transportation. A reform in this respect cannot be accomplished too 
quickly.f 

*Th« Pliillpplne commission recommends (October \X 1!M1) that It be flven power 
fcO to Issue bonds for the city of Manila, or to authorire the municipal board to do so In 

A an amount not excccdlni; M.0()O,0UO, sumclcnt to make needed Improvements in the 

-^ woter supply and the ^Q'^'urxx^e and drainage system. This power Is granted by the 

act of July 1. Itxrj. See appendix. The commission reports (tlHrj) that nothing has yet 
been done under this act to Klve the city an adequate water supply and a proper 
sewer system. It Is believed that a competent engineer has been ensa^ed In the 
United States for this work, but the plans cannot be adopted until careful study has 
been Riven them and ihey have Iteen submitted to a board of enirlneers. 
tThe PhtUpplne commission's report of October 1.%, 1!H»1, s:iys: 

"There Is no city in the world which Is so much In need of electric niilways as the 
city of Manila. The cab system Is most defective, and It Is necessiiry for the sonr- 
ernment to maintain a larffe number of government c:ibs for the use of the public 
olAces durlnir business hours. A stringent law has been passed forbidding the use of 
"i^.T such conveyances after hours or for the purpose of conveying employes from their 

homes to their offices. If we had an adequate system of street railways there would 
l»e no need of maintaining such an establishment as tlie government must now main- 
tain. Of far greater Importance, however. Is the inconvenience to the public arising 
from a lack of prt>per street transportation. There is one street railway company, 
whose riKht to use electricity or anything but horsepower Is In doubt, and whose Une 
is divided Into seven different divisions, over each of which It Is permitted to charge 
a rei^ular fare. The line Is very poorly conducted and affords little If any accommo- 
d itlnn. The reasons for conferrincr upon some authority the power to rnint franchisee 
In this country are manifold, but thtH*e is no l>etter Illustration of the overwhelrolnir 
necessity for such a power than Is shown In the case of street railway fadlftles te 
Manila.'* 

At this date (April. lUiKI) a contract has been made with a resptmslhle American 
Arm for providing Manila with an extensive and motlern electric street railway system, 
he'ivy lH>nds have lioen irlven for fulfillment of the contract, work Is to beirin Im* 
mediately, and the system will. It Is expected, be In operation witliln eighteen 
months. 

On the nth of March, 1008, the commission passed an act reinilatlnf the rrsnt of 
franchises for street mllwny, electrle llffht and power and telephone lines In othsr 
munlHimlllles than ManlUi. 
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The well-regulated tropical city has within easy reach, for the sake 
of the health of its people, breathing places, sanatoriums, in the hills or 
mountains, where the lungs can be refurnished with oxygen and new 
vigor given to the languid dweller at the sea level in the Tropics. 
Colombo seeks fresh air in the hills at Kandy or in the mountains at 
Nuwera Eliya. Batavia refreshes itself at Buitenzorg or at some moun- 
tain sanatorium like Sindanglaya or Tosari. Singapore, having no moun- 
tain resort of its own, has recourse to Ceylon or Java. The cities of 
India are well supplied with refuges from the heat of summer in Dar- 
jecling, Simla and other hill stations. For central and eastern Asia 
Japan serves as a cooling-off place. 

A WKALTU or nSALTH AND PLEASUHB RESOSTt. 

Manila has close at liand and soon.to be in quick communication with 
it a wonderful variety of sites suitable for sanatoriums. Mountains, hills 
and lakes are in the immediate vicinity. At the mouth of Manila Bay 
lies mountainous Corregidor, demonstrated through its use by our anny 
for liospital purposes to be always cool and healthful, the ideal site of a 
summer resort, which mingles in desirable proportions the atmosphere 
of the hills and of the sea. Within easy reach farther in tlie interior are 
picturesque mountain to>vns, like Majajay, with the waterfall of Botocan, 
six hundred feet high and sixty feet wide, as an additional attraction. A 
twenty-mile ride in any direction from Manila will give any required tem- 
perature, any desired mixture of sea and mountain air. In his suburban 
residence the business man of the Manila of the future will be able to 
sleep, after an hour's railroad ride from the city, in a tcni|>erature of 
forty degree! Fahrenheit. Cool and healthful spots may also be found 
dose at hand and easily accessible through the Pasig, fringing the great 
basin of Laguna de Bay. 

Forty-five miles south of Manila is Lake Bombon, with a most inter- 
esting smoking volcano, Taal. on an island in its center. South Luzon 
boasts two other volcanoes, Bulusan and Mayon, the latter 8,900 feet 
high. Tliis Luzon Vesuvius is next to .\po in ^IilHlanao (over io/X)0 
feet in heiglit), the highest mountain in the Pliilippines. (America 
boasts the highest mountain in the Pacific Ocean in Mauna Kea, on 
Hawaii, 13A>5 feet high.) A funicular road to Mayon's crater may 
reasonably be expected. There are also sulphur springs to add to the 
attractions of Mayon. The tobacco-growing region of North Luzon, 
with its great river, the largest in Luzon, and its mountains and hills, has 
not yet been developed as to its sanatorium capabilities, but the whole 
region lies in the coolest latitudes attainable in the Philippines, the aki- 
tude of its mountains is considerable, its scenery is magnificent, and in 
connection with the development of Aparri, at the mouth of the Oigayan, 
into a city of great commercial importance from this location and as' the 
nearest point in Luzon to San Francisco, to Honolulu, to Hong Kong, 
and to Japan, there will doubtless be found an abundance of convenient 
health resorts there to refresh the weary citizens. 

The mountain region of Benguet. in North Luzon, lies at a general 
elevation of four thousand feet above the sea level, and has some peaks 
seven thousand feet high. It is said to be always cool and comfortable, 
wrth pore air and fine water. The Spanish planned to bnild a sanatorium 
there. In the winter season there is frost and sometimes snow and ice. 
In the warm season the average temperature is about sixty-five degrees 
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Fahrenheit, and in winter the mercury goes down to about frtcsing 
point. The province is also rich in mineral springs, carrying sulphur 
and iron especially. Tea and cofFee, apples and other fruits of the tem- 
perate zone grow well there. Gold is found in the Benguet district. A 
mountain railway connecting by a short level line with Dagupan would 
enable one to reach Benguet from Manila in twelve h«urs.^ 

A steamer ride of fourteen miles up the Pasig River from Manfla 
brings one to Laguna de Bay, the largest body of fresh water in the 
Philippines, twenty-five miles long by twenty-one miles broad. Its east- 
em shore line rises in mountains, and at one of its southern ports some 
famous hot springs issue. 

When in Manila last winter I made the Pasig-Laguna de Bay-Hot 
Springs trip on a quartermaster's launch, which towed two heavily laden 
cascoes. It was on that day in January when our troops and gunboats 
made the second and final capture of Santa Cruz, the most important 
lake port. Strong resistance was expected, but our pl^n of attack 
leaked out (as nearly all have done in the past), and the insurgents aban- 
doned the town just before our troops arrived, and not a hostile shot was 
fired in resistance. At Calamba, the terminus at that time of the run of 
the quartermaster's launch, where it lay over night before starting on 
the return trip, I saw our victorious gunboats, including the Laguna de 
Bay, which has done such effective work on the lake and elsewhere in 
operations against the Filipinos. I met also some of the officers en- 
gaged in the movement then in progress against the concentrated Fili- 
pino force in Cavite province south of Manila, one column of the aggres- 
sive Americans moving from Calamba. This trip, taken at that time, 
brought one in touch with the most important military operations then 
in progress in the Philippines, and in addition furnished two days of in- 
teresting experiences on the lake and in the Pasig. 

^ A TRIP UP TnE PASIO. 

The so-called Pasig River is the short, narrow and swift outlet of 
the Laguna de Bay, by which its overflow reaches Manila Bay and the 
ocean. Near and at its mouth it separates the old walled city of Manila 
from Binondo, the modern business city. Starting from the custom 

•CommlMloners Wright and Worcester have miid€ a thorouirh InvesllcaUon and 
mudy of the Beniniet re^on an a henlth resort and am an appendix to the commla- 
plon'B rep«>rt of November no. ItXiO. have published a moat elaborate and InteresUnc 
illustrated description of this province. Their report, the commission aajra. demon* 
strates conclusively that In the vicinity of the town of Baiculo (In Bensuet) thera 
exists an extensive resion admirably suited to ser%'e as a health resort for theoo 
islands and for the neluhbortn* China coast. 'They found an extensive highland ra- 
Klon peopled by a friendly, harmless tribe; with pure. cool, invliroratlnff air and abun- 
dant water: free from troplc:il vcRotatlon; affordlnR pasturage In plenty, and suited to 
the production of many of the fruits, vegetables and cralns characterlatle of tlia torn- 

^^A*nilir««d line, ttfty-flve miles long, connecting Dagulo with Dagupan and Mn* 
nlla has been surveyed and its construction Is urged. Indicating tha comrolaalon'a 
Interest in Benguet is the fact that tha only highway put In course of conat ruction 
under the commission's immediate direction is a road extending from PosoruMo to 
Daguio. and giving convenient access to tha highlands of BenguM. Thla hlchway %m 
Iteing constructed In the most sultstantial manner, and will be uaeful both wnOa tbo 

railrt>ad Is being built In expediting that work, and thereafter. 

Benguet Is the mountain resort to which Governor Taft. stricken with Ulneaa. hno 
gone at this date (April. liWl). In order to recuperate. Not to^ outdona by the civtt 
government with Its proposed hospital In Benguet. the army In the PMllpplnea witli 
the approval of the War Department. Is to have Its own sanatorium In tha BMrnntalno 
near Marivelea In the province of Bataan. at an elevation of about XWO feet. Thla 
province la acroaa Manila boy to the westward from Manila. It poabea southward 
as a penlnsuU with tha bay on one sida and tha ocean on tha other. P atwaa n Ito 
southern point and Corregidor Island Is one of tha entraneea ftroaijW>« ocoan lnt# 
Manila iMy. Thla aanatortum alta Is much nearer to and mora accaaslbla from Manila 
than Banguol. 
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house landing, the view from the hunch discloses on one side the gray 
walls and battlements o( a middle-age stronghold, with convent roofs 
and upper stories rising even above the walls. On the other side is the 
abundant small shipping of Manila, including square-ended, pole-pro- 
pelled cargo lighters and native dugout canoes, landing places, omdal 
buildings and business establishments. Near the water's edge in front 
of the walled city, at a point where it is pierced by a gate opening, stands 
a monument to Magellan, in the indosure about which river-washed 
clothes are drying. Now the launch passes under the Bridge of Spain» 
an impressive structure of stone and iron, connecting old Manila and 
Binondo, always crowded, always interesting. From its mouth clear to 
the point where it issues from the lake the Pasig shows every minute 
on one side or the other some object of interest, some historic point or 
building, some characteristic scene, or some picturesque bit of scenery. 
Here one passes the spacious insane asylum buildings on an island in the 
river. Here one sees at the water's edge in the suburbs of Malacanan 
the summer palace of the Spanish governor general of the Philippines^ 
now the residence of General Otis, which is accessible both from the 
river, over which it projects a balcony at its back, and by carriage at its 
front, through the tropical garden which surrounds it on three sides. 

Through the development of modern conditions this noted building 
now finds itself in inconvenient proximity to a great brewery, which 
looks out upon the river and fills the air with smoke. Now we see the 
long ropewalk and the hospitals at Santa Mesa, in the vicinity where 
the first shot of the Filipino war was fired, and an officer on the launch 
points out tlie place where the first American was killed in the engage- 
ment which fo&owed. Santa Ana comes into view, with the Spanish 
town on the right side of the river as we travel from ocean to lake, and 
on the other side picturesque collections of huts constitute the native 
town. 

Santa Ana's old church shows conspicuously, as seen from the Pasig, 
and the town pushes large buildings and fine residences to the very edge 
of the river. Here native laundries are in full operation on stone steps 
descending to the river, and, wonderful to relate, men are assisting in the 
operation. If the male Filipino will do laundry work and the back- 
breaking labor of rice cultivation he should be found ready to work at 
anything. Here a treadmill, worked by boys, is in operation at the 
water's edge, serving the purpose of the Egyptian shaduf in raising 
water from the river with which to flood the rice fields. Now we see a 
carabao or water buffalo drawing the plow in a field on the bank. At 
this point a two-storied Filipino dwelling is being transported exclu- 
sively bv human muscle to another location. 

At ^n Pedro Macati we catch a glimpse of tlie old church, but the 
conspicuous sight is the old Spanish barracks, whose high stone walls 
project fortress-like to the very edge of the stream. Tlie native huts 
along the bank are mainly of bamboo thatched with nipa palm, but are 
of an shapes and sizes, and some of them present a patchwork appear- 
ance, being of varied material, in which tin cans enter as a factor, as in 
the pauper settlement at the Hot Springs, Arkansas. Tlie banana is 
the tropicaltree most frequently seen. Many kilns are visible, used for 
making brick and native pottery, most of them shaped like a sugar loaf^ 
one resembling a flume stretched along the hillside. Native canoes 
shoot past, in many cases filled with cans of cocoanut oil. Little bamboo 
landings project into the water from which the patient fisherman throws 
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his net hour after hour» satisfied with the catch of a few small fish as his 
day's work. Now we see the front of what appears to be a stone edifice 
on the bank leading at one side to a cavern cut from the solid rock. 
Numerous explanation? of its existence were given» which represented 
it as everything from a Qiinese temple to the whimsical work of a crazy 
Spanish princess. ^ 

Near the junction with the lake is Pasig village, which, like almost 
all of the towns along the river, is sadly battered by shot and shell. The 
pretentious houses on both sides of one whole street are in ruins. The 
Americans quickly seized control of the Pasig, retained it by hard fight- 
ing in which the gunboats did good work, and thus severed direct and 
easy communication between the insurgents north and south of Manila. 
The scenery beyond Pasig village is extremely interesting. The land 
and its inhabitants give way only gradually and reluctantly to the un- 
broken water of the lake. On both sides of the Pasig's channel is a vast 
area of marshy ground, covered completely by water in the rainy season, 
now cultivated by wading men aided by numerous carabao, which are 
here seen in herds that include many calves. Thousands of white birds, 
cranes and gulls, fill the air. At the lake mouth of the Pasig is Napin- 
dam village, whose people live in bamboo houses built on piles, and in 
long canoes, and who supervise the acres of elaborate fish traps through 
which the launch winds before reaching the open waters of the lake. 

THE UOT SPRINGS OF LUZOW. 

Los Hanos, the lake port, where the hot springs are found, is only a 
few miles from Calamba. In old times a finre Spanish sanatorium was 
situated here. The extensive buildings of this hospital resort still remain 
in part, and are used as officers' quarters and barracks by the company 
of American soldiers stationed here. The old church is utilized as a store- 
house for commissary supplies. The native village consists of a single 
street lined with huts and little booths, which at the time of my visit did 
a brisk trade in bananas and oranges. Tliere are numerous hot springs, 
some of them of great volume. Two or three issue near the edge of the 
lake, and the smoke rising from its surface at points near the shore 
shows that the hot water gushes out from the bottom of the lake and 
mingles w*ith its waters. 

Manila is thus wonderfully endowed by nature with easily accessible 
health resorts, situated on a beautiful bay with Corregidor at its mouth, 
having only a few miles eastward a large lake with hot springs equal to 
those in Arkansas at its edge, with mountains and hills and picturesque 
scenery in the immediate neighborhood in almost every direction, with 
a wonderfully interesting volcano, Taal, only forty-five miles away, and 
with the volcanoes Bulusan and Mayon, with its accompanying sulphur 
springs, to be rendered accessible by the future railroad of south Luzon. 

Not only will Manila have an ample supply of health resorts, but 
nature has so favored it that it will not be a herculean task of sewerage, 
drainage, improved water supply and general cleansing to render the 
city itself attractive from its comparative, healthfulness. 

UNIQUE ATTRACTIONS OF MANIUL 

Manila possesses some features of unique interest. It can show to the 
tourist a Spanish walled city of the middle ages, with moat and bastions, 
fort and dungeons, and with palaces, churches and residences of Span- 
ish architecture and suggesting nothing else than a Spanish town. 
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There will. not be seen anywhere a greater mixture of races than in 
Binondo, the cosmopolitan, modem, business section of Manila, where 
Asia, Europe, America, Africa and Austndia come together. Tobacco 
factories furnish Asiatic rivak in interest to those of Seville and Habana. 
Native markets supply scenes of unique interest to the European or 
American. Wheii "this cruel war is over'' and a period of peaceful devel- 
opment follows the series of struggles which have cursed Luzon and 
checked progress in Manila, the fine gardens about the handsome resi* 
dences of Manila, now in many cases neglected, will blossom and bloom 
in tropical luxuriance. A fraction of the intelligent care bestowed on its 
vegetation by Honolulu (which lies on the dry side of Oahu) will render 
Manila a tropical paradise. 

Among the city's conspicuous needs are one or more carefully man- 
aged, clean and comfortable American hotels. A strong national bank, 
with American correspondents in the great cities of Asia, is as neces- 
sary to Manila as it is for the reaping of the full benefits by Americans 
of the vastly increased trade with Asia, which the United States is to 
enjoy.* 

The bankers are the money-makers of Asia. We must create and use 
our own merchant marine and our own banking system in the competi- 
tion for Asiatic trade. It must not be permitted that the American shall 
continue to find his gold dollar worth less in silver in the banks of Manila 
than in the banks ofany other large Asiatic city. 

Manila Bay is much too large for a safe harbor at certain seasons of 
the year. A perfected harbor improvement, such as tliat which has buih 
up Colombo, is much to be desired-f 

Botanical and culture gardens like those of Buitenzorg, Peradenya, 
Calcutta, Peiuing and Singapore are to be fostered in Manila, not only, 
as already pointed out, for a useful, practical, economic purpose in the 
highest development of the agricultural resources and capabilities of the 

•TiM coromlMkNi In Its report of October IS, Itm. asks that Consrfas onact • 
general banking law for tbe lalanda, providing for the establlahment of national 
banks In the Philippines, with branches In various parts of the Islands, and In the 
UMted States, for the establlshnnent of branches In the archipelago of national Winka 
located In the United States and for the <wtabll9t»n«nt of mortgage land banks. On 
December 31. 1801, President Rooeevelt appointed the International Banking Corpora- 
tion of New York as the fiscal agents of the United States In China and other 
points In the east. With the United States firmly planted In Asia and enjofing a 
growing coounerdal business In the orient It was recognised that an International 
bank owned and controlled by Americans should do the governmental and other 
business now falling to the banking concerns of other countries, especially ISngland. 
The Interna tkmal Banking Corporation was chartered for the purpose of establishing 
a chain of American banks In the orient, with the Immediate and particular purpose 
of handling the portion coming to the United SUtes of the Indemnity payments to be 
asde by China. 

See section M ot act of July 1. IMS. In appendix. 

tThe Philippine commission has vigorously pushed the harbor Impro^-ement pro- 
ject, for which the Spanish government had prepared elaborate plans and spedScn- 
tlons. The chief of engineers, after consultation with other experts, nmde some mod ' 
Mcatlona of the original Spanish plans, retaining, however, their salient features. 
The necessary approprlatkm inot to exceed |:i.«KKKtKMn was pledged, bids secured, and 
the contract awarded to a construction c<Nnpany of New York for about I2.1IMMQ0L 
The contractor was (October IS. 1001) engaged In collecting at Manila the necea* 
sary outflt for the vigorous prosecutkm of the work and Intended to begin aetl^re 
operatkma within the next thirty days. The contract required that the dredging and 
stone work should begin not later than April 1. lOUO. and be finished In three years. 
l^*hen completed Manila win have a commodious and thcMroughly protected harbor 
with A depth <»f as feet. This win enal4e vessels <»f the largest slae to anchor wlthtn 
the harbor and at all times to safely and rapidly discharge and take on cargo. Tim 
▼ahM oC the Impr o veme n t to the co m merce of the Islands can hardly be overestl* 
mated. In connection with the Improveasent oC tbe harbor provtalon Is also made far 
dredging and deepening the channel oC tbe Paslg river so that ve s se l s oC IS feet 4raft 
can safely enter. The scheme ei harbor Improvement Invitlves the reclamation oC 
about MO acres <»f land, which can be sold or leased for a sum which will largely m> 
tmbufse the goremment for lu whola outlay. 
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island, but also as providing an attractive park and breathing place, both 
(or resident and tourist visitor.* 

The botanical gardens and the waterworks reservoir, beautiful as at 
Singapore, should add new drives to that provided along the ¥rater*s 
edge outside the walled city by the famous Luneta. 

Health of mind will receive attention, as well as health of body. 
Manila will share with all Luzon the benefits of i system of thorou^ 
public education. The efforts to establish a public library, initiated by 
public-spirited Mrs. Greenleaf, should reap deserv^ success, and the 
reading facilities provided for the soldiers through the Y. M. C. A. by 
the beneficence of Miss Helen Gould will serve a very useful purpose. 

While increasing its churches, its schools and its public libraries, 
Manila can afford to reduce the number of its saloons, and to deprive 
those that are permitted to remain of some of the conspicuous and os- 
tentatious proclamations of their presence, which last winter offended 
the ear and eye on the main street of Manila. Asiatic cities have the 
merit of forbidding vice to flaunt itself openly before the public The 
shop where the national intoxicant is sold is as quiet and orderly as the 
shop for the sale of any other product. The brothels are isolated and 
regulated and hemmed about with restrictions to the last degree. 
Neither the intoxicated man nor the courtesan brushes against you in 
the streets or loudly proclaims presence in a public house. In visiting 
many cities in Asia during the last few months I saw no man boisterous 
from drink in public outside of Manila except one English soldier at the 
Peak in Hong Kong, who was promptly and unceremoniously hustled 
> away out of sight by other soldiers, with apologies by them for his con- 
dition. 

This matter, which has already received the earnest attention of the 
responsible officials, should be regulated by the government with a 
firm hand. It is not a reformatory movement which will clash with 
local public sentiment, like a campaign against cock fighting, for in- 
stance. Neither the Spaniard nor the Filipino has been in the habit of 
getting drunk in public. 

Outside of the moral question, there is a consideration of national 
self-respect and international prestige. An essential of the proper rela- 
tion between the American and the Filipino is that the latter shall re- 
spect the former and give hi|n his confidence. Of so much importance 
was it considered by the Dutch that the Javanese should habitually look 
up to them that, we are told in Miss Scidmore's work on Java, the resi- 
dent can order any planter or trader out of his domain who "does any- 
thing to compromise the superior standing or prestige of the white peo- 
ple." "The Dutch," she adds, ''are severe upon this latter point, and 
the best of them uphold a certain noblesse oblige as imperative upon all 
who possess a white skin. The European military officer is sent to Hol- 
land for court-martial and punishment that the native soldiers may re- 
main ignorant of his degradation, and the European who descends to 
drunkenness is hurried from native sight and warned.'* 

I have personally seen very little of the public intoxication in Manila 
which has been described, and there may be, as is alleged, much of ex- 

*Tbe MnnHA botanical jrardons hav« boon Improved and extended UBtn tliHr 
former condition under tbe SpanUb rule bns been approximated. OrlctnaUy the park 
had many beautiful treea and planta and a fine collec.tloo of orchida, but ncarlx aU 
of tbeae were destroyed durinc tbe Insurrection. Recently a deer park has beem com- 
pleted and utockcd with native deer. A monkey caice and specimens of othar anlnuils 
bava been added; and tbe park has become a popular resort with all elaa 
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aggeration in the accounts. It may be true that the obviously too nu- 
merous and too noisy saloons took the place of still more numerous 
booths where a native drink which crazes the foreigner (traffic in wUdi 
b now prohibited) was sold. It is even barely possible that conditions 
on the Escoha were more discreditable in this respect under Spanish 
rule than under our own. A spectacle far worse is to be seen along the 
main street of many of our mining towns and in certain sections of any 
of our large cities. But the Escolta is the main show street of our repre- 
sentative dty in Asia. It is compared not with the principal avenue of 
Poker Flat or with a slum street of New York, but with the main thor- 
oughfare in each of the Asiatic commercial capitals. It should be put in 
condition to stand this comparison. Tlie story of the Escolta's discred- 
itable state has been told with exaggerations all over Aria, and the 
American everywhere is so assailed by disparaging question or comment 
on this point that he feels profoundly humiliated. 

The American traveling in Asia is proud of our army in the Plnlip- 
pines and gratified at the high regard in which it is almost universaUy 
held for courage, dash and effectiveness. 

Only a very small fraction of the army is intemperate, but a fraction 
of this fraction, when in disorderly and boisterous evidence in and about 
the saloons along the Escolta, gives undeservedly an ill>repute to the 
whole organization, which the temperate or self-restrained officers and 
soldiers indignantly resent 

Our army officers in charge of municipal affairs have already reduced 
the number of saloons under a license system and have otherwise im- 
proved the conditions complained of. This policy should be steadily , 
pursued. An increase of the Ucense may rid the city of additional saloons, 
and even more stringent restrictions may regulate in the direction of 
quiet and good order the conduct of the business ; but in one way or an- 
other it should be rendered impossible for any rumseller to fill his 
saloon, overflowing into the Escolta, with men boisterous from drink, 
who wear, or are entitled to wear, the uniform of the United States ; and 
impossible for an .American officer or soldier thus to discredit that uni- 
form and all that it represents in the eyes of the Filipinos and of the 
wirkL* 

J Manila will grow in wealth, population and commercial importance, 
not merely in proportion to the development of the Philippines, but 
corresponding to the increase of American trade in the Pacific, and 
especially with China, for which it will naturally be the principal distrib- 
uting point. With the opening of an isthmian canal under American 
control, with the la\-ing of necessary .American cables in the Pacific, with 
the creation of an .American merchant marine, and with the sincere ap- 
plication of the principles of the merit system to our foreign consular 
and diplomatic service, and especiallT to the delicate task <^ govemtfig 
the Philippines, the desired result of American supremacy tn Pacinc 
trade will be attained, and >fanila will wrest the commercial scepter 
from the strongest and most prosperous of her competitors among 
Asiatic cities. 
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Chapter XIII 
. HOW TO GOVERN 

Tills Is ths Real Philippine Problem. Not Shall Ws Abandon— A Free Hand for CM- 
cress In the Interest of Wise Discriminating Laws for the Filipino*— Flexibility 
a Vital Need. 

(June 2S. ItNML) 

Study of Javanese, Singhalese and other oriental precedents for use- 
ful hints in dealing with our Asiatic possessions assumes that the real 
Philippines problem is: ''Flow shall we manage Philippine affairs to 
promote to the highest degree the welfare of both Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans?" 

It treats as already conclusively answered the preliminary query: 
"Shall we hold or abandon the Philippines ?** 

Without considering at all the merits of the popular verdict, it as- 
sumes that the same public opinion which brought about the acquisition 
of the islands will assure their retention. 

Tliere is no apparent evidence of a change of mrnd on the part of the 
merchants, manufacturers, agriculturists and working^ien who are in- 
terested, directly or. indirectly, in an expanded foreign commerce, in the 
retention and increase of our Chinese and Asiatic trade. These classes, 
covering and representing every section of the republic, continue to 
think on this subject as men would naturally do who find increasing 
prosperity in the transfer to Asia of the cotton of the south, the kero- 
sene, the machinery and the countless minor products of the manufac- 
turing east, the flour of the west and the timber and general supplies of 
the Pacific coast. 

The trend of the influence of the churches, with their powerful mis- 
sionary organizations, is still in the same direction. They appreciate 
that the victory of Manila Bay and the possession of the Philippines not 
only open up new missionary fields, but make every American mission- 
ary in all Asia more respected and safer in his person, and, as a conse- 
quence, more eflfective in his labors. 

Tlie aggressive, acquisitive spirit of the great west, fresh from fron- 
tier struggles, was enthusiastic for the war with Spain, and now seems 
equally rigorous for retention of the fruits of the war. Tliis spirit meets 
with sympathetic response from the hot-blooded youth of the republic 
of every section, in the/north and east and south no less tlian in the west 

^ PHnjrriNBS to nc drtaimo). 

While commercial, missionary and war-spirit influences thus urge 
toward retention, there has been no change in our relations whh foreign 
powers and in the greater evils of every alternative course, consideration 
of which at Paris caused even the anti-expansion representative on the 
peace commission to assent to the acquisition of the whole of the Phil- 
ippines. There are the same threatened alternative results from present 
abandonment of the islands as from refusal then to take them, to wit, 
vengeful and cruel harrying of the Philippines by the Si)anish Cuban 
army, anarchy for the Filipinos, transfer of the islands from Spain to 
Germany, international war, and final domination of the Hiilippnes by 
some foreign power whose occupation would render worthless for com- 
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merdal and strategic purposes the Philippine stations reserved for our 
own use. 

As if to render impossible abandonment of the islands, the bulk of 
those Americans who opposed their acquisition and retention have curi- 
ously enough adopted and are now urging a construction of the Consti* 
tution which, if sustained by the Supreme Court, would make the Philip- 
pines an integral part of the United States for all purposes and prevent 
absolutely their secession or separation therefrom, even with the con- 
sent of Congress. If Congress may not constitutionallv treat the Phil- 
ip[Mnes as not included within the words "United States when uniform- 
ity of duties is the issue, it may not suffer them to be distinguished from 
the "United States'' for the purpose of setting up in them an independent 
govemment under Aguinaldo. No one will contend that the powers of 
Congress, express or implied, include that of consenting to the secession 
of an integral part of the United States, and unless under coercion of 
superior force to any diminution of the Union. Thus it results that 
those who argue the most vigorously that the Pliilippines ought to be 
separated from the United States are at the same time urging that they 
are constitutionally inseparable. 

When the opponents of the acquisition of the islands are apparently 
convinced that the Constitution forbids their abandonment the vote for 
retention might perhaps be made unanimous. 

'^B RBAI* PBlUl*riNES PSOBUQl. 

Assuming that the Philippines are to be held and to be governed in 
the manner most promotive of Filipino and American welfare, it is in 
order to determine what relation of the islands to the republic will best 
serve this beneficent purpose. 

The lessons of Java and Ceylon are practically lost if they do not 
teach the necessity of flexibility in the legal systems to be applied to the 
various parts of the archipelago. Different tariffs, different labor regu- 
lations, different general laws, different degrees of self-government must 
prevail in the various sections of the Phiti|>pines, and all must differ, if 
the welfare of the natives is to be promoted, from those which exist in 
the United States. Neither the Tagalog nor the Moro can today, with 
comfort to himself, be forced into the American mold. 

To permit this adaptability of methods in accordance with the condi- 
tions confronted in each case it is desirable that Congress should have as 
free a legislative hand as possible, not in order tliat we of the United 
States may gratify our tyrannical instincts by placing a despotic heel 
upon the neck of Asiatic millions, but in order that the most valued 
rights and privileges, the ingrained sentiments and traditions, of these 
millions may be to the limit of national safety respected and protected. 

American protection and guardianship of the Filipinos should be as 
a light, strong, flexible, easily fitting coat of mail, and not as a uniform, 
unpelding, crampinc strait-jacket. 

4 NOT OOTSIDB OT THE COXSTITVTIOIL 

It is unnecessary to take the position that "the Constitution does not 
extend to the Philippines'* in order to secure for them the considerate 
and discriminating treatment which is advocated. The Constitution, as 
the or^nic law of the United States, creates Congress, make it the 
govermng body of the Philippines, and fixes the status of the archipelago 
as ''territory belonging to the United States" and among places ^'subject 
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to their jurisdiction/' The Philippines are not outside of the Constitu- 
tion, but are recognized by that document and take the niche in the gov- 
ernmental structure assigned to them by it. 

To say that certain constitutional limitations upon the power of Con- 
/ gress are not intended to apply to it in legislating for the territories is 

not to place the latter outside of the Constitution. Congress may be 
thrown thereby for some purposes outside of certain constitutional re- 
straints. But the Constitution gives to Congress, as the legislature of 
the territories, express power to make all needful rules and regulations 
concerning them. If no one of the constitutional limitations upon the 
power of Congress is held to appl^ to it in this capacity, it will not then 
cut loose from the Constitution, smce it will, in legislating for the terri- 
tories, be fulfilling a function instrusted to it without restriction by the 
Constitution itself. y 

*%^ATOt or TRRRITORIBH 

Tlie vital question affecting the Philippines is : In what cases is ''ter- 
ritory belonging to the United States" to be construed as included within 
the words ''United States" as they appear in different sections of the 
Constitution? 

Upon the answer to this question depends the degree of freedom 
with which Congress may legislate discriminatingly for the welfare of 
the Philippines. 

In its relation to the states Congress has only the powers of legisla- 
tion specified and necessarily implied in the Constitution; in its relation 
to "the territory belonging to the United States" it has all the powers 
conceivable in the legislature of a republic, limited only by the express 
or implied qualifications of the Constitution. The fewer the number of 
these applicable limitations the broader the scope of the powers of Con- 
gress in rcsi>cct to the Philippines. 

In the thirteenth amendment the Constitution clearly distinguishes 
between the United States and places ''subject to their jurisdiction,'' 
said places being unmistakably the territory belonging to the United 
States. When the Constitution says that slavery shall not "exist within 
the United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction" it asserts by 
implication that there are places subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States which are not within the United States. Otherwise the words "or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction" become mere surplusage. Evi- 
dently the Constitution does not agree with the speakers and writers 
who view the status of those thus subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but not within it, as one of virtual slavery, for it recognizes this 
status in the very words which abolish and forever forbid slavery and in- 
voUintary servitude. 

YtIic Philippines, as territory belonging to the United States, are part 
or the United States in the geographical and popular sense, and Con- 
gress, in legislating for them, will doubtless be bound by those consti- 
tutional prohibitions and affirmations which state republican principles 
of legislation and which constitute the individual American's bill of 
rights. Either the courts would declare that these provisions of the Con- 
stitution were intended to apply to the Filipinos as the inhabitants of ter- 
ritory belonging to the United States or Congress would, in any event, 
feel constrained to legislate in accordance with the spirit of these privi* 
lege-guaranteeing declarations. 

It does not appear that injury to the Filipinos is to be apprehended 
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from the extension to them of the American bill of rights, whether this 
is accomplished directly, through the constitutional provisions, or by 
congressional enactment* 

OOTBIDB OP THB TNIOX OF WTXTEM, 

But while the Philippines are part of the United States popularly and 
geographically, they are not a part of the United States as the term is 
most frequently employed in the Constitution, which is made up exclu- 
sively of the united States, and is the [joveniing entity, the Union. 

For instance, when the Constitution says that the day for choosing 
presidential electors shall be the same "throughout the United States'* 
it evidently does not include non-voting territory like the Philippines 
within the meaning of "United States/* 

Are the Philippines included within "the United States" when the 
Constitution provides that all duties shall be uniform "throughout the 
United States"? Does "the United States" mean the same thing in the 
two sections of the Constitution, or is the term of varying dimensions, 
contracting to exclude the Philippines in one case and expanding to in- 
clude them in the other ? ^ 

What is the area of the United States mentioned in the fourteenth 
amendment, which declares that "alt persons born or naturalized in the 
United States ♦ ♦ ♦ are citizens of the United States"? 

These questions can, of course, be answered finally only by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the light of modern facts and condi- 
tions and the war amendments to the Constitution. 

I do not intend to discuss the constitutional question or to attempt 
to forecast the Supreme Court's decision upon it ; but if the welfare of 
the parties in interest, both Filipinos and Americans, is to be considered 
in the matter, the United States will not be held to include the Philip- 
pines either for the purpose of uniformity in duties or for conferring 
upon the Filipinos indiscriminately national citizenship.f 

u:(iroRMiTT movisiox Di^Asrnors for riuriNOt. 

In the discussion of this matter the dangers to American industries 
and interests liave been thoroughly considered, but not enough attention 
has been paid to the injury with which the Filipinos are threatened. 

To extend the Dingley law to the islands would, to cite, for example, 
a single important item, increase the duty on rice (the Filipino's bread) 
a thousand per cent over the Spanish rate. It would work disaster, dis- 
content and probable riots in the northern and central Philippines and 
certain bloodshed in Moroland, whose people, unaccustomed to taxa- 
tion, were worked up almost to the point of revolt by our attempt to col- 
lect the comparatively light duties exacted by the Spanish law in Luzon 
and the Visayan Islands. 

Under the treaty ceding Louisiana at the beginning of the century 
and under the first congressional legislation concerning Hawaii at the 
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ply (see chapter XIX). and Con«resa has Id addltSon made them applicable by direet 
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century's end the duties to be paid in these possessions were not uni- 
form with those exacted in the United States. If the uniformity provi- 
sion of the Constitution did not apply to this territory of the United 
States from the moment of annexation, it does not apply to the Philip- 
pines. If Congress could specifically authorize the collection of Havraiian 
duties in Hawaii instead of the rates imposed by the Dingley law and 
could continue these non-uniform rates until it was ready in its msdom 
to extend the American tariff with an organized territorial government 
to these islands, then the same course may constitutionally be pursued 
in respect to the Philippines ; and for this considerate treatment petition- 
ing Filipinos should ever pray. 
I Full national citizenship would be a burden upon the mass of Filipi- 
nos, and conferring it would tend to deteriorate and discredit that citi- 
zenship. Our experience with the negro question in the South ought to 
warn us against going too fast in this kind of expansion. The southern 
negro was enfranchised by the Constitution, and later was deprived of 
his rights by force and fraud, apparently the whole republic consenting. 
The nation, every state and all Americans are profoundly humiliated 
when the facts enable a southern senator to boast at the Capitol that 
the people of his section are deliberately disregarding and nullifying cer- 
tain sections of the Constitution, and when the north and west tacitly 
acquiesce in this subversion, apparently confessing by their failure to 
enforce against the offenders the constitutional penalty of reduced rep- 
resentation in the House that their own original action had been prema- 
ture and unwise, beneficial to nobody, not even to the negro himself. 

In handling this branch of the Philippine problem we should treat 
national citizenship as a precious thing, not to be lightly conferred, not 
to be imposed where it would become an unbearable burden. The in- 
junction not to cast pearls before swine not only warns the pearl owner 
against wasteful extravagance, but recognizes that swine are not for 

B their own welfare to be fed on pearls. 

The policy of the expansionists requires that the Pliilippines be 
treated as territory belonging to the United States, and not as in everjl 
respect and under all conditions an integral part of the Union, in orde# 
that through their possession without injury to the republic our Asiati<i 
trade may be vastly developed, and our hold upon the Pacific, the great 
ocean of the commercial future, may be strengthened and confirmed. I 

The policy of the aqti-e'xpansionists also demands continuous treat- 
ment of the islands as territory subject to the dis|x>sal of Cong:ress, in 
order that there may be left the possibility, after full examination and 
discussion, of cutting the tie which binds the Philippines to the United 
States on the ground that it is injurious to both peoples. 
J f The interest and weirare~of the Filipinos themselves demand this 

" treatment, in order that there may be a considerate flexibility in the v 

government and laws applied to them, which would be impossible if the 
islands were subjected to the constitutional limitation concerning uni-« 
fonnity of duties and the other restrictive provisions applicable to the' 
states of the Union. 
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Chapter XIV 
UNITED STATES KINDERGARTEN 

Territorial PupOs in Primary Class of Republicanism— Uncle Sam a Chronic. Cruel 
Despot, Who Has Lone Dousht Men Uke Cattle and Ruled Them as Serfs-Con- 
sent of the Ckirenicd. 

June 23. ItNMX 

The Philippines enter at the foot of Uncle Sam's primary class in 
republicanism and self-government. At the head of the class stand or- 
ganized territories, like New Mexico ; in the middle are Hawaii, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska and Porto Rico. They are all in the same 
class, because the ultimate government of them lies in a body outside of 
themselves, in which they are not represented and in whose acts they do 
not participate. A territorial delegate, unrecognized by the Constitution 
and voteless, is not a part of Congress, does not constitute representa- 
tion in Congress, and is merely a petitioning agent of the territory, with 
the privileges of the floor of the National Legislature. 

The actual status of the territory in its relation to the Union docs 
not turn upon the possession or non-possession of a delegate, or of any 
privilege granted by a legislature in which it is not represented. If any 
territory is in slavery, all are slaves, notwithstanding variations in the 
number and weight of their respective sliackles. 

It is an honor to be entered in the republic's school, even in the pri- 
mary class and at its foot. No one who understands what the Filipinos 
have gained in escaping to Uncle Sam's premises from Spanish monastic 
rule, from the bloody dictatorship of Aguinaldo, from anarchy or from 
the threatened blood-and- iron domination of a European military des- 
potism, has any tears to shed over the alleged unhappy lot of the people 
of the Philippines. 

To be a territorial citizen of the United States is to enjoy a dignity 
less only than that of being a state citizen or a national citizen of the 
United States. 

Injustice to Uncle Sam and deception of this newcomer to his own 
injur}* are involved in the eflForts which have been made to foster dis- 
content in the republic's latest pupil and to convince him that he is the 
victim of outrageously unfair treatment. He is taunted with entering 
the national kindergarten under compulsion, and with being humiliated 
and degraded among his associates by this neglect to secure his consent. 

In establishing the jurisdiction of Congress over the Pliilippines as 
territory belonging to the United States the same ''consent of the gov- 
erned" will liave l^en obtained from the Filipinos as was secured from 
the inhabitants of the land contained in the Louisiana purchase, of Flor- 
ida when annexed, of the territory conquered and purchased from Mex- 
ico, of Alaska, and from the Indians who were the first occupants of the 
original thirteen states. The same consent to government by Congress 
which the District of Columbia and Alaska now give will be given by 
the Filipinos. In all of these cases the benefits of the proposed govern- 
ment are held to be so obvious that the consent of the governed is at- 
sunied. 

Forcible resistance contradicting this assumption is immaterial. 
Nevertheless and notwithstanding, and in accordance with the prece* 
dents, the consent of the rebellious Tagalogs to government by the 
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United States will be presumed, as was that of the people of the south 
after the civil war, and that of the rebelling Mexicans in California and 
New Mexico after our acquisition of that territory. 

It appears that all the members of Uncle Sam's primary class were 
entered therein without their consent, and that there is at least nothing 
peculiar or discriminating in the course pursued toward the Philippines. 

Let us see how the treatment proposed for the Philippine newcomer 
will compare with that to which some of the old pupils have been sub- 
jected in the severe discipline of the republic's school Let us discover 
how much agonized sympathy is reasonably to be lavished upon the 
Filipinos as the victims of a sudden and startling development of des- 
potic cruelty in Uncle Sam. 

If to acquire territory by purchase or conquest without consulting 
the inhabitants as to their wishes, and then to govern it arbitrarily witl^ 
out their consent, make of the republic a despot, overthrow the Consti- 
tution, cast republican principles to the dogs and threaten national chaos 
and ruin, then Uncle Sam is a hardened offender in this class of political 
crime, and the Constitution has been outraged and the country ruined 
as often in the national history as the opportunity has been afforded. 

Our first acquisition was that of Louisiana. Of the circumstances 
of its entrance into Uncle Sam's kindergarten the historian (Henry. 
Adams) has this to say : 

within throe years of his Innueuratlon Jefferson bought a foreign colonjr without 
its consent and against Its will, annexed It to the United States by an act which he 
said made blank paper of the Constitution; and then he who had found his predeces- 
sors too monarchical and the Constitution too liberal In Its powers • • • made 
himself monarch of the new territory and wielded ovtr It acalnst its protests the 
powers of lu old kln^s. 

Tlie republicans and federalists, the political parties of that day, dis- 
puted over the relation of Louisiana to the republic and over the power 
of Congress in respect to the acquired territory, but they agreed in plac- 
ing very few limits upon Uncle Sam's despotic tendencies. 

The federnllffts (9ays Adams) maintained that the central ffovemment, reprseept- 
\ng the states In Union, ml^ht. If It pleased, as a consequence of Its Inherent sover- 
eignty, hold the rest of America In Its possession and govern It as Enclmnd govemed 
Jamaica or as Spain was governing Ix>ul8lana. but without the consent of the states 
could not admit such new territory into the Union. The republicans seemed rmther 
inclined to think that new territory acquired by war or conquest would beconM at 
once a part of the general territory mentioned in the Constitution, and as such micht 
be admitted by Congress as a state, or otherwise disposed of as the general welfare 
might re<iulre. but that in either case neither the people nor the states had anything 
to do with the matter. At bottom both doctrines were equally fatal to the old status 
of the Union. In one case the states formed or to be formed east of the Mississippi 
had established a government which could hold the rest of the world In despotic con- 
trol, and which bought a foreign people as It might buy cattle to rule over thcai 
as their owner: In the other case the government was equally powerful, and might 
also admit the purchased or conquered territory Into the Union as state*. 

By an act of sovereignty as despotic as the corresponding acts of Prance and 
Spain Jefferson and his party had annexed to the Union a foreign people and a vast 
territory, which profoundly altered the relations of the states and the character of 
their naUonallty. By similar acts they governed both. 

DBSPOTIC RUL& OF LOOISIAHA. 

A bill for the temporary government of Louisiana, emanating from 
the executive, was introduced and passed. 

It was a startling bill (snys Thomas H. Denton), continuing the existing Spanish 
government: putting the President in the place of the King of Spain; putting all the 
territorial ofllcers in the place of the king's ofllcers, and placing the appointment of 
all those oiHcers In the President alone without reference to the Senate. Kothinc 
could be more incompatible with our Constitution than such a government— a mere 
emanation of Rp:inish despotism, in which all powers, civil and military, legislative, 
executive and judicial, were In the Intendantogeneral. representing the king: and 
where the people, far from possessing political rights, were punishable arbttrarlly for 
presuming to meddle with political subjects. 
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Federalists objected that the bill was unconstitutional. Republicans 
replied that Congress had a power in the territories which could not 
be exercised in the states, and that the limitations of power found in 
the Constitution are applicable to states and not to territories. 

Later, by act of Congress, Louisiana was divided at the thirty-third 
paranel. The country north of that line was subjected to the govern- 
ment of Indiana territory. For the southern section the bill created a 
territorial government, in which the people of Louisiana were to have 
no share. The governor and secretai^ were to be appointed by the 
President for three years; the legislative council consisted of thirteen 
members, to be appointed by the President without consulting the Sen- 
ate. Senator Adams, during the debate on the bill, offered a resolution 
to the cfFect that no constitutional power existed to tax the people of 
Louisiana without their consent, ami carried but three votes with him in 
support of the principle. Representative Campbell said of the bill : 

**It reaUy establishes a complete despotism; it docs not evince n single trait of lib- 
erty: It does not confer one single riffht to which tliey are cnittlcd under the treaty; 
It does not extend to them the benefits of the federal Constitution or declare when 
hereafter they shall receh-e them.'* 

Louisiana <say8 Henry Adams) received a ro\'emment In which the people who 
had been solemnly promised uU the rli;hts of American citlsens were set apart not as 
cttlaena, but as subjects. 

At that time the American republic, to which the flag meant freedom, 
contained only 8jo,ooo square miles ; the American monarchy of Louis- 
iana, to which **the flag meant despotism,'* contained 1,200,000 square 
miles. Will the republic of today, with its 3,603,844 square miles, ex- 
tending from ocean to ocean, be overcome and hurled to destruction by 
a monarchic annex on the order of Louisiana, containing only 1 14,000 
square miles and on the other side of the world? 

OTucA vioTiMS OP AMKBicAX opmnmoN. 

New Mexico began to be governed by the United States without the 
consent of its people, who had enjoyed and liad never abjured the rights, 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the republic of Mexico ; a revolt 
by the Mexican George Washington-Aguinalclo was crushed mercilessly 
by the grinding oppressors, the American despots who struck down New 
Mexican liberties; military government and government by Congress, 
through the machinery of an organized territory, have in succession 
ruled this people, and after the lapse of over fifty years they are still ex- 
chided from participation in the national councils, and are still outside 
the L'nion, so far as national elections and government are concerned. 

The District of Columbia has for a hundred years been governed 
without its consent, taxed without representation, subjected to the juris- 
diction of a body in whose counsels it has never participated. Direct 
taxes are collected from the District, but no representatives are allotted 
to it, though the Constitution expressly couples the two things. When 
the words ^'throughout the United States** are employed in the Constitu- 
tion, they have been held to iiidutle the District when uniformity of 
duties is prescribed, and to exclude the District when the time of national 
elections is fixed. The District has been pronounced a state under a 
treaty with France, a construction conferring privileges on aliens, but not 
a state under the Constitution, whose people can sue in the federal 
coiuts. It is thus treated as a part of the Union of states when burdens 
are to be imposed, and not a part of the Union when privileges are to be 
conferred. Technically the political stattis of the people of the District 
of Cohimbia is the most deplorable ami thdr unhappy political lot is theo- 
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retically the most heartrending of any recorded in so-called republican 
annals. Our grief over imaginary political woes may well begin at home 
if it begins at all. 

ORINDIICO TTRANXT ISC ALASKA. , ' . 

Alaska's entrance into the republic's primary class exhibits some 
notable similarities to that of the Philippines. \As the first non-contigu- 
ous acquisition of the United States, it set the precedent for our annex- 
ations in Asia. Though it covered, according to varying estimates, any- 
where from 500,000 to 800,000 square miles, it resembled the Phjlippines 
in offering 'iittle or no prospect of ever becoming fit for adnafssion to 
the Union on an equal footing with the States." Its main value was sup- 
posed to be in its fisheries, and commercial and broad international con- 
siderations urged its annexation. 

Undoubtedly our tropical territory and its people will have good 
reason to complain if they are not treated as liberally and considerately 
as our frigid territory and its people. How, then, have Alaska and the 
Alaskans fared? 

The treaty of cession provided that — 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory, nccordlnir to their choice, renervlns their 
natural alleffinnce. may return to Ru9sta witliin three yearn, but If they should prefeH 
to remain in the ceded territory they, with the exception of uncivilised . native tribes. I 
ffhall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages and Immunities of I 
cttisens of the United States, and shall be mnintained and protected in the ftee enjosr-l 
ment of their liberty, property and religion. The uncivilised trll>es will be subject to I 
such laws and regulations as the United States may from Ume to time adopt In regard 
to aboriginal tribes of that country. 

I Tlius Russians who remained in Alaska were promised citizenship in 
the United States. No such promises were made to the natives. And 
I the Constitution docs not seem of its own force to liave conferred such 
'citizenship upon anybo<1y immediately upon treaty ratification. 

In the case of the Philippines nobody was promised American citizen-* 
ship by the treaty. The civil rights and political status of the natives 
are to be determined by Congress. Why should the Constitution Wnd 
j Congress more tightly in dealing with the Filipinos than with the 
' .Maskans? Why should our uncivilized tribes near the equator be trans- 
I formed by the Constitution instantly upon treaty ratification into na- 
tional citizens of the United States when treaty ratification had no such 
effect u|>on our uncivilized tribes near the pole? 

f If one born since annexation among the uncivilized native tribes of 
Alaska is not under the Constitution a citizen of the United States, why 
must one born among the uncivilized native tribes of the Philippines since 
annexation be necessarily such a citizen? If we may constitutionally 
classify the natives of Alaska with our Indian tribes in their relation to 
citizenship, may we not treat the natives of the Philippines after the 
'fame analogy? 

From the time of the transfer (says A. P. Swineford. ex-irovemor of the territory. 
In his l>ook on Alaska) the newly ac<iulre«l territory was looked upon and treated ^ 
the IVeMiilcnt and Conm^emi as an Initlnn country, and the rule of General Dnvls and 
succet^lnic mllltar>' commanders was little, if any. less than alisolute. • • • 
There was no semblance of civil law In all the territory which was not subeervtent 
to the military authority. • • • The period of seventeen years followlnir the 
transfer, with rare Interx^als. was one of Rlix»m and If^nomlny. The people lonir res- 
.dent, who hailed with joy the transfer as a dellversince from lialf a century of 
oppression iHirderinir on degradation, and who were ea^er to declare their alleslanc* 
to the fcovemment which by solemn treaty stipulation had miuranteed to them **all 
the rights, privileges and Immunities of cltlsens of the fnited 8iat<»s,** were treated 
more as con«iuered foes than as friends delivered from a lonir period of bond* 
aire. • • • 

The Ill-treatment accorded the Russian people decided a Yery lanre majority of tbom 
to avail themselves of that clause of the treaty which provided for their return to 
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within • period oC thrto jrvara. and th« jrmir followlns IIm Ininsfer their •«•- 
dns Wsan iind wa« continued until all but a mere fr.&ction of the whole number had 
availed themeelvea of the free tranaportatlon provided by the Imperial yovemmenl. 
Thejr preferred to take their chancee under an abaolute despotlam to the bteaalnca ot 
a free g o v er nm ent aa exempllfled In their brief experience of United SUtea mlUtanr 
■In.- - 



Petitions for a civil govcmnient were very soon sent to Washington. 
Twice- delegates to Congress were informally elected, but seats in that 
body were denied them. 

Mlliunr sarriaona were eatabllahed Immediately after the tranafer at Wraifgell. 
St. Paul and Kenal. but the laat two were withdrawn In IKia Thoee at Sitka and 
Wranoeil were reUlned until IfTTT, when they. too. were withdrawn, and for nearly 
two >'eari the people were left not only without any form of sovemment, but with- 
out any protection whatever. • • • Bellevlns that a withdrawal of the troopa 
meant the abandonment of Alaaka by the government, the natives became arroirnnt 
and domineering, and during the whole of Fel>ruary. 1«7M. the while people of Sitka 
were cooatantly under arma and on guard, fearful of a eurpriae and attack. In which 
the Uvea <»f all would be aacriOced. • • • It waa not Ull im%, eeventeen yeara after 
tranafer. that Alaaka waa accorded even the aemblance of civil vo%*emment. In that 
year Ccmgreaa paaaed a bill entitled *'An act to create a civil government for the dla* 
trict of Alaaka.** which waa approved by the Preaident May 17. And auch an act waa 
never before conceived In the lirain of stateaman. whether of high or low degree. 

• • • After the lapaa of aeventeen yearn, during the wliole of which time the 
white re a lde n ta of Alaska Uved In a condition either of absolute dvll anarchy or 
military abaolutlam. their prayers for relief were anawered by the enactment of an 
organic law In which all the more Important and valued rights. iMlvllegea and Im- 
mmiltiea <»f American citlaenahip are expressly and positively denied them. • • • 
It aeta up an anomalotts form of civil government; asslgna laws that are wholly In* 
applicable, and devolvea upon the officers It creates duties that are Impossible of per* 
formsnce; a government without the machinery necessary to Its operation; a form 
without the sulwtanca. It haa but served to prolong In a leaser degree the cruel in- 
justice of which these people were for seventeen years the helpless victims. In that It 
la a governmental denial to them of those rights. ad%'anUges and immunllies of cltl- 
■eaa of the United SUtea, guaranteed to them by solemn treaty. • • • Kven at thia 
late date OW^} the people of that hitherto unappreciated, long -neglected territorial ac- 
quisition are without voice In any legislative body by which the defects in their 
anomaloaa "civil government** can l>e remedied, and are practically without any pro- 
vision of law whereby they may aecure titlea to their h o m ea. 

Even the legislation of 1900 (thirty-three years after the transfer) 
fails to give them a territorial delegate. 

The precedent of Alaska would justify the retention of the Philip- 
pines under military government for seventeen years, and under a form 
of civil government that is a sham for sixteen years more. Hut no one 
believes that Uncle Sam will be as inconsiderate of the people in lits 
tropical territory as he has been of the iiiliabitants of his frigid posses- 
sions. 

BZCBM or KINHNKg* rOM .XKWCOMIOia. 

The prompt granting to Hawaii and Porto Rico of such considerate 
measures of civil government without retaining them for indefinite 
periods under military domination, when com|>ared with the treatment 
to which Alaska and Lxniisiana have been subjected, suggests that Uncle 
Sam is kind to excess to the latest acquisitions to his family, and gives 
pleasing promise to the Philip|>ines of what is in store for them. 

Outside of the imposition of slight temporary duties on Porto Rican 
products (which action seems impolitic because it is irritating and prt* 
nuturely strife-breeding, without being necessary to protect any vital 
interest either of the Union or Porto Rico) the policy pursued toward 
Hawaii and Porto Rico has been extraonlinarily considerate, and bene* 
6dal in the highest degree. 

If any member of Uncle Sam*s kindergarten may reasonably grumble. 
It is not the new pupil who has the good fortune to enter at a time when 
the authorities have adopted a coddling policy and hating is strictly pro* 
hibited, but the old members who have for many years been contenipto* 
oody neglected by the authorities and bullied and abused by the upper 
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In the case of both Alaska apd the Philippines the republic's under- 
taking is to furnish a government for the territory without participation 
by the people therein until the time when the population shall become 
fitted in numbers and character to take part in the government If that 
time never arrives, theii the territory will continue indefinitely without 
direct participation in the government of the republic. When Alaska 
was annexed there was no more reason than in the case of the Philip- 
pines to expect that it would ever acquire sufficient population of the 
kind entitled to representation in Congress to enable states of the Union 
to be carved from it. The objects sought in the annexation were national ; 
the local interest and the Alaskan's rights under the Constitution were 
not at all considered. 

If the Constitution was not smashed into fragments by the annexa- 
tion of non-contiguous Alaska without the consent of the Alaskans, and 
by American government of Alaska without participation therein of the 
Alaskans, then the Constitution is uninjured by a similar annexation of 
the non-consenting Philippines and their government by the United 
States without Filipino participation. 

There arc more Filipinos than Alaskans, but the constitutional ques- 
tion cannot turn on the numbers of persons involved. The Constitution 
is as badly shattered in principle by the purchase and governing with- 
out their consent of a hundred Alaskans as of a thousand Filipinos. 

The people of the temperate zones cannot live and labor to advantage 
either near the pole or under the equator. For sound national reasons, 
distinct from the desire to form new states of the Union, we have an- 
nexed a large slice (580,000 square miles) of the arctic regions, with the 
white and red men who inhabit it, and now a small slice (ii4/xx> square 
miles) of the tropics, peopled by yellow and black men. We will hold 
and govern both, not for the present, at least, as in every respect and for 
all purposes an integral part of the union of states, but on American prin- 
ciples, in the manner best adapted to their conditions, and promoting to 
the fullest extent the welfare of their inhabitants and of the republic as 
a whole. 

GK.\DU.\TING FROM THK riUSf ABT CUkSt. 

Though there is not the slightest promise of immediate action in the 
direction of so wise and equitable a policy, the District of Columbia, with- 
increase of its permanent resident population^ may some day, without 
necessarily losing its status as national territory governed directly by 
Congress, be permitted to enjoy the privilege of participation in the na- 
tional councils as a quasi-state. The discovery of gold in Alaska and the 
rush of population toward it give some slight promise of similar privi- 
leges, in time, to that region, which would have appeared impossible and 
preposterous if suggested concerning it when it was purchased. The 
Philippines seem hopeless now as the seat of future states. I do not be- 
lieve that the islands will ever be states of the Union. But in the light of 
the prospect of the happening of the impossible in Alaska, who will 
venture to predict with confidence on the stibject? 

But if the Philippines never graduate from the primary class in self- 
government during the existence of the republic, and the archipelago is 
left in time as the sole member thereof through the promotion of its 
classmates, it will nevertheless have been during the entire period of 
tutelage far better governed, more prosperous, more peaceftd, more con- 
tent and more free than under any alternative form of government which 
is among the reasonable possibilities of its future. 
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Chaptbr XV 
CHINA'S OPEN DOOR 

oC tiM PhUtpptBM May PrtVMit Its Closlnc. and Thus Promota Asiatic 

Trads AwKiieaii and FlUptno WelCars Colndda and Ar« Proniotad Together— 

Or s — i i of AMMsatlOM. 

Juns 2T, 19na 

Senator Hoar, in his notable speech concerning the annexation of 
the Philippines, contends that every American acquisition of land in the 
past, even though not authorized by the Constitution, has been. made 
with a distinct constitutional purpose, as to establish a seat of govern- 
ment, to provide the sites of forts and arsenals, or to furnish land for the 
creation of new states ; that this purpose alone justified the acquisition, 
and that such condoning purpose is absent in the case of the Philip- 
pines, which, he alleges, have been acquired merely that we may govern 
them as colonies and rule their population as subjects. "In every ac- 
quisition of territory we ever made, he says, "we meant to make states 
dtl.- 

Was the creation of new states the main idea even in our first an- 
nexation, that of Louisiana ? Did not Jefferson in making it have more 
distinctly in mind the importance of control of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi and of free navigation over that stream for safeguarding the com- 
mercial and military interests of the republic as it then stood than any 
national necessity of securing ground for new states ? Jefferson asked 
from Napoleon only a harbor at the mouth of the Mississippi as a place 
of deposit for exports and imports and unobstructed transit over its 
waters. He wished to secure an assured outlet for our trans-Allegheny 
settlements, whose natural course to the sea was by the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi and not across the mountains and forests to the thin line of set- 
tlements along the Atlantic coast. Jefferson at Paris in 1803 sought 
from France a single harbor, just as McKinley at Paris in 18^ would 
perhaps have been best pleased to secure from Spain a single .'Vsiatic is- 
land. The opportunity and necessity to take all or none were presented 
in both cases, and the farseeing statesmanship of the two Presidents 
promptly solved their respective problems in the same way. 

XATOLaCKI W09CJU LUOISIAMA rvmCMJOOL 

Napoleon is quoted as sayine to his ministers, on the subject of the 
American proposals concerning Louisiana: 

Ttojr aak oC om only ona town In LoulaSana: Vut I alrsady con»ld» r tUa rolmiy as 
— ti raly iaa t. It la nat asljr Naw Orlaana that 1 cada; H la tha whola rolofiy. wIiIh 

In pursuance of instructions from Napoleon, Talleyrand asked Liv- 
ingston (the American minister) whether we wished to have the whole 
of Louisiana. Livingston reported : 

I told Mm »a: that our wlahM axtand«d only to New OrW«na and tha Florldaa. 
Ha anid that If thay iniva Kaw Orlaana tha raat wonid ha of Uttla valya. acd that ha 
wiaU wlah to know **what wa woold sIto for tha whala^** 

Livingston then and later in the negotiations persisted that *'we 
would be perfectly satisfied with New Orleans and the Floridas, and had 
no disposition to extend across the river (the Mississippi).'* Livingston, 
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writing to Madison of the proposal and of the price asked for Louis- 
iana, said : 

I persuade myself that the whole sum may be raised hj the s^le of the territory 
west of the Mississippi, with the rl^ht of sovereiffnty, to some power In Kurope whose 
vicinity we should not fear. 

Jefferson had sent Monroe to Paris as special envoy to purchase only 
New Orleans and west Florida. Napoleon might have adopted, says 
Henry Adams, the simple measure of selling only the island of New Or- 
leans and retaining the west bank, which Jefferson was ready to guaran- 
tee. Tliis was the American plan; and the President offered for New 
Orleans alone about half the price he paid for all Louisiana. Still Napo- 
leon forced the west bank on Livingston. 

Jefferson, in defending his purchase, of course dwelt upon its future 
availability as the material of new states, and the carving of states from 
it was agreed upon in the treaty of cession ; but it is very evident that the 
American policy did not contemplate its annexation primarily for that 
purpose. Livingston was ready to buy and sell again to some unag- 
gressive foreign power, and expressions in Jefferson's writing^ of this 
date and later show that he thought the territory already belonging to 
the United States between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi, far from 
needing enlargement to meet the demand for new states, would not itself 
be peopled for centuries to come. Tlie original Union of 8jo,ooo square 
miles, inhabited by a slender chain of settlements along the Atlantic 
coast and isolated colonies across the Alleghenies, had more than 
doubled itself by acquiring the 1,200,000 square miles of the Louisiana 
purchase. 

Tlie territory wrung by war from feeble Mexico was undoubtedly an- 
nexed for the specific purpose of creating new states — American slave 
states from Mexican free soil. The intent indicated by Senator Hoar as 
the only constitutional and justifiable purpose of American annexation 
was conspicuous in this case, but whether that acquisition was thereby 
rendered nationally creditable and a model for American imitation in the 
future may be doubted. 

WHY ALASKA WAS ANNKXED. . 

In the case of Alaska, our latest acquisition prior to those which have 
come to us since the war with Spain, was not the primary purpose of 
its annexation to gain fisheries and to give America undisputed control 
of the North American border of the Pacific, whose future importance 
in the world's trade Seward perceived with prophetic vision? Was the 
collection of sufficient population for a state on the narrow mountainous 
strip of south Alaska or among the glaciers and icebergs of north Alaska 
ever seriously considered at the time of the annexation? 

The treaty of cession of Alaska differs from all that preceded it 
among transfers of territory to the United States in opiitting to pledge 
the republic to incor]>orate the ceded tcrritor}' in due season into the 
Union as a state or states. 

Representative Banks was the principal champion in the House of 
the measure appropriating $7,200,000 to carry into effect the Alaskan 
treaty, and he spoke long and eloquently on the subject. 

It appears from his speech that in the case of Alaska, as in that of 
Louisiana and the Philippines, we took more than we originally sought 
in order to get something which we felt that we really needed and which 
could not be otherwise obtained. . 
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In i8j4 the American treaty right of fishery in Russian Pacific waters 
terminated. Our government made repeated efforts to secure its re- 
newal, but in vain. Finally, Russia offered, not the right of fishery, but 
the right of purdiase, and in order to secure the fisheries we bought 
Alaska. 

After a pointed reference to our national obligations to Russia for 
her effective friendship during our civil war, Mr. Banks inquires : 

HatIiik souKht from her for twenty-live years the fluherlefi of the northwent coast, 
and harlns received from her not only the Incident of the fisheries, but the sub- 
stance of the territorial possession Incident to the flsheries. shall we do what ne\*er 
before has been done— refuse to execute the treaty slie has made at our solicitation 
with our own sovemment? 

TO OOXntOL THB PACiriC AND ASIATIC TRADB. 

Commercial and political reasons are also indicated as justifying the 
annexation of this territory, arising from its commanding position upon 
the Pacific 

That ocean will be the theater of the triumphs of dvlUxatlon In the future. It Is 
there that the Institutions of this world will be fashioned and Its destinies de- 
cided. • • • The possession of Alaska Is the key of this ocean. • • • It brinirs this 
continent within TO or M miles of the Asiatic coast on the north. * * * By tho 
possession of Alaska on the north, with the Aleutian Islands In the center, and with 
amicable relations of commerce and trade with the jrovernmcnt of the Sandwich 
Iilands. we have In our crasp the control of the Pacific ocean, and may nuike this 
great theater of action for the future whatever we may choose it shall be. But It la 
Indispensable that we shall possess these islands, this Intermediate communication be- 
tween the two continents, this drawbridge between America and Asia, these stepping 
stones across the Pacific ocean. If we give them to another irovemment. If we subject 
the PariHe ocean to the control of Burope and Kuropean clvllltatlon, the power of 
the future la theirs, not ours, and Its progress Is after their spirit and Ideas and 



Mr. Banks quotes from a speech of Henry Winter Davis, made in 
1852, which points out the disadvantages to us of the possession of 
Alaska by Russia, not only threatening our Pacific coast from the mili- 
tary point of view, but menacing our trade with China. 

TO FBOTBOT ODB CHCCESB TEAOB. 

From her Aslatle possessions, from the Kurile and the Aleutian Islands, she over* 
looks the natural and necessary course of our Asiatic trade>-now. by the occupatkm 
of California, grown to stupendous magnitude and s«>on destined to equal that of tho 
AtlanUe statea. Her naval stations can command effectually the whole Intercourse 
of California and Oregon with the chief seats of Chinese commerce, and render our 
eommunleatl<ms Insecure at any moment. • • • How tliat control <of Russia over 
China) would bear on our commerce with that empire in the events which have bee« 
Indicated It takes no prophet to foretell. We should be excluded from those markets, 
or subjected to burdens which would strip off the profits, impede the activity, and 
Anally destroy our Chinese trade, or we should be forced to maintain our posltkNi 
against Russian armies on the spot, across the track of Russian navies, and at am 
expense and sacrUlce which the roost lucrative returns would scarcely compensatsu 

To gain control of the Pacific* the scene of the future triumphs of 
civilization! To Americanize this great ocean! To secure ''stepping* 
stones'* across it to Asia ! To protect our Asiatic trade ! To prevent the 
closing against us of the markets of China ! 

These are reasons assigned for the annexation of non-contiguous 
Alaska. They may be repeated without the diange of a word among the 
purposes of the acquisition of the Philippines. 

Qearly Senator Hoar's list of national purposes justifying expansioii 
is incomplete. Is it true that no intent to promote the national welfare 
can be discovered to place the acquisition of the Philippines upon the 
same footing as other annexations? Must this expansion be distin^ished 
from all others as caused solely by our lust of land and the unholy desire 
to enslave politically our fellow-nuin? 
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Existing conditions in China make eternal vigilance and decisive ai 
tion the price o( trade retention. Our merchants^ no less than our mu 
sionaries, need ready and prompt protection, and against the maneuvei 
of foreign powers at Peking no less than against the rioting secret soci< 
ties, rendered doubly dangerous by the weakness and personal appn 
hensions of the Chinese governing clique. 

In Giina, even in commercial affairs and in trade concessions, tfa 
physical power to hold what has been granted or won by untiring an 
intelligent energy is essential to its retention, and the people of the in 
^^ potent nation in the clash of conflicting interests inevitably go to th 

wall. 

Tlirough possession of the Philippines the United States has now 
trading emporium, an army and a navy at the very door of China. I 
combination of land and naval forces quickly available we are today nc 
lower than the third power in Asia; and when American lives are threat 
encd or attacked by Boxers, or any other Asiatics, and when our com 
'mercial holdings in Asia are menaced from any quarter, the value c 
Manila as a safeguard of American interests is and will be demonstrate 
more and more convincingly. V 

Occupancy of the Philippines increases our chances of retaining ot 
present trade in China and of vastly enlarging it, and tends to prever 
the closing of the open Chinese door in European spheres of influence 
the forcible annexation of the previously leased sections, and the incvil 
ably resulting dismemberment of the Chhiese empire, accompanied b 
international war. 

Tims the Philippines are a valuable asset for the purpose of tropica 
commerce in themselves, with their vast area of rich and productiv 
acres: they are a serviceable asset for bargaining for reciprocal ope 
doors with other powers in the orient, and they are an important facto 
in the flght for the vast trade of the Asiatic continent, since by means c 
them Uncle Sam plants a heavy foot across the threshold of the ope 
door in China, and will perhaps prevent it from being closed. 

FILIPINO WKLFARB TO BK PROMOTED. 

In developing the Philippines the United States will so treat the pec 
pie who live in the islands as to make of them the most eflfective facto 
in this insular development, and to that end will maintain there a go\ 
ernment under which they shall be prosperous and contented, in whic 
they shall as far as possible participate, and which shall meet their rea 
sonable aspirations by fully protecting them in life, liberty and pursuit c 
< happiness. 

J The government of the Philippines by Americans will be successfi 

^# , in proportion to the extent to which brainy, honest and tactful men ar 

selected to represent the republic in the islands, and in proportion to th 
extent to which the reasonable hopes and wishes of the people are m< 
and satisfied. 

If little or no attention is paid to the development of the Filipinos, i 
exploiting the Philippines; if they are not to be carefully led, throug 
education and experience, toward local self-government on America 
lines ; if the main results of the possession of the Philippines is to creat 
a batch of lucrative offices to be distributed under the spoils system t 
clamorous political strikers or used-up politicians, who need to be pre 
vided with means of support at the public expense ; and especially if th 
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appointments of the kind likely to be nude under this system approach 
their diflkuh and delicate task with no appreciation o( the national im- 
portance of their work, and inspired mainly by the impulse to get ont of 
their oflice all there is in it financially, then the Philippines chapter in the 
republic's history will chronicle a failure, a scandal, a disgrace, staining 
the American administration and destructive of the Filipino. 

An especial importance attaches to the treatment of the Hawaiians 
and the Porto Ricans by the republic on account of the object lesson 
thereby furnished to the Philippines and to Cuba. Wliatever can be 
safely done to demonstrate the value of the privilege of living on terri- 
tory belonging to the United States should be done, with the purpose and 
resoh of causing the Filipinos to appreciate the advantage of this con- 
nection, and with the result, if not the purpose, of causing the Cubans to 
desire annexation, an end which will not be brought about in their case 
in the absence of this desire. If the Porto Ricans do not fare distinctly 
better in trade relations with the republic than the West Indies islands 
which do not belong to the United States, and whose relations are regu- 
lated by reciprocity agreements, Cuba will be eager and inii>atient to ex- 
ercise her privilege of severing the bond which temporarily attaches her 
to the United States. If the republic in dealing with the Porto Ricans» 
as well as the Hawaiians, faithfully fulfills every agreement, express or 
implied, made to them, and shows itself in every way considerate, just 
and liberal, tlie confidence of the Filipinos will be the more quickly 
gained, appreciation of the advantages of the American connection will 
be confirmed and strengthened, and the genuine peace in the islands^ 
which is absolutely necessary for their present well-being and future de- 
velopment, may be the more speedily established and rendered perma- 
nent. 

AMIUIICAIC AXD FIUPUIO LXTKEKKTS COI2CCIDB. 

The philanthropy which makes the welfare of the people of the islands 
the primary purpose of the government and the test of its success is also 
enlightened selfishness, for the development of the islands into a valua- 
ble national asset in our commercial and business relations with the 
world can be accomplished under the limitations as to methods now im- 
posed by wholesome public opinion only through a development and im- 
provement which apply to people as well as to soil, and which bring 
prosperity to both. 

Let the republic, then, prepare itself for the task of so administering 
the affairs of these islands that their people sliall be well govcrnetl and 
as far as possible self-governed, thrifty, prosperous and content, and 
that at the same time this .\merican section of the tropics may be so de- 
veloped as to contribute most effectively to the national welfare. 

The first page of the record of America as a Pacific power is as yet 
unwritten and unblotted. We can write upon it what we please. 
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Chapter XVI 
TRUE ANTMMPERIALISM 

Antmconlstlc to Both Great Political Partlea— Curious Phaaes of Um Presi.dentia,! Ca 
paJim—Polltlcal Platform Duplicity— Genuine Antl-Imperiallsta Not Caught In I 
Kansas City Net— The Art of Political Humbusvery. 

<AuffUst la 1900l) 

Those political philosophers who in all sincerity oppose "'imperi; 
ism" and ''militarism*' on principle, and who push forward unflinching 
wherever their convictions lead them, are not by any means certain 
lialt and rest content upon the Kansas City platform. 

Tlicre is no hesitation conceniing his course on the part of the irn 
who has already unalterably determined to abandon his republican co 
nection in revenge for some disappointment or supposed slight and und 
the, impulse of the mercenary motive of securing a new and more libci 
employer of his voice or pen, and who seeks only a plausible pretext f 
his desertion. Nor is there any tendency to deliberate or to doubt i 
the part of the man, who, having deserted his democratic connection 
1896 because he viewed the 16 to i silver dollar as dishonest, has nc 
decided that he cannot longer afford to resist the party's command 
''compromise with dishonor," and who seeks to return to the free coi 
age camp unobserved in the disguising costume of a liberty cap and tl 
mantle of anti-imperialism. 

Tliese men know themselves, as the Greek philosopher advised : coi 
sequently they know exactly what they want, and they make for it wit 
the unerring precision of Hosea Biglow's politician, who declares : 

**It ain't by prlncerplcs nor men 

My preudent c^ourse la steadied; 
I scent which pays the best, and than 

Go Into It bald-headed.** 

But there are anti-im|>erialists who have not assumed that role h}*pc 
critally for the purpose of revenue or revenge ; who oppose without dii 
crimination every tendency toward expansion by force and govemmer 
without the consent of the governed ; who denounce every insular a< 
quisition by the nation in the belief that the republic's strength is in W 
compactness and homogeneity; and who resist any and every polic 
which involves the possibility of the creation of a large standing army c 
a powerful navy, and the fostering of the war spirit among the people < 
the republic. 

Republicans have ridiculed these men as little Americans ; democrat 
on the other hand, have coddled them, and have sounded a blast of trun 
pets and other wind instruments against so-called imperialism in tl 
opening notes of the Kansas City declaration. 

But careful analysis of the acts, principles and policies of the oppo 
ing parties causes the uiKompromismg anti-imperialist, who follows I 
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logic to its inevitable end, to reject them both. The condttsion of his 
reason on this subject is reinforced by sentiment, for he resents both the 
scorn of the republicans and wliat seems to him to be a palpable attempt 
of the democrats to humbug him for partisan purposes. 

His platform, roughly outlined, would take the following shape : 

AVn-IUrEIIIAUiT PLATFOftSC 

L W« rmfBrm and IndorM M«ciia Cbarta, lh« DecUratloo of In<lependence. th« 
Sixth and EMrtith CommandmcnU. tha Sermon on Iha Mount, tlia matorlc Protcat of 
Philip. KInff of tha Pokaaokala, tha Semlnol^a' Reply and tha Proclamatlona of 
■■rfllo AEulnaMow 

X Wa danovnca and daplora tha land irrccd. horn of tha aplrtt of ImperUillfini. which 
haa takan concrata ahapa in tha annexation of llawiill. Porto KIco and tha Phlllppinea, 
and wa reafllna the rltoroua dcnunclailona hy atatenmen now dead of tha uncunaU- 
tvtional and Iroparlallaile acqulaltlon and government of l^ulatana; of Florida, with 
Iha pracedlnff and uccoroponylmr deapotic oulmsea upon tl«a mitlvea and tha Spaa- 
larda; of tha land wrunc hjr a hateful war of conqueat from helpleaa Mexico, and of 
•o«-contlinioua Alaaka. 

a Wa demand abandonment by Iha United St.itea of llnwnll. tha Phlllppinaa. Porto 
JUea and unaattled and Imperially ruled Alnnka and lndep«»n«lence for tliHr people. 

4 We denounce tha republican psirty for Ita bold, unbluahlnic. nyatemiitlc and da- 
Sant Imperlallam and mlUtariam la annexing and fonibly und dcaputlriilly ruling 
Alaaka: In irolnir to war with Spain: In nnnexln« Hawaii: In maklnic and voting to 
ratify tha treaty of Parle; In annexing nnd ffovemlnir IN»rto HIco and tlie Phllliiplnea 
and la aendinc troopa to tha Aalatlc lalanda 10 crunh under tlia Inm heel of military 
depo t lam tha Filipino pntrloU; and we demand ilia Immedhita ccaautlon of tha 
American war of criminal airsreaal«in In the Phlllpplnea. 

k. Wa denounce the democratic ptirty for annexinir I^ulnkina wlllK»ut tW c«»nM>nt 
•f Ita Inhabttaota and for soremlnc that vant territory tiariter than the annexing 
rrpvbllc ItaelO aa an empire on tha prlndplca of abeolute «l«Htpoilam. without tha 
ronaent of tha Ko%*emed and outalde of tlie Conatltutlon: f«>r waKlns an unholy war 
of conqueat ajialnat Mexico: for "pualiln^ lYt^aldent MrKlnlcy Into the wur with 
Spatm.** accordlnt to Ita own boaatful ctHifeaalon: ami for wurklnir tbrotiffh Ita recos- 
niatd lender. W. J. Bryan, fur the ratlfloailon of the treaty of Parla. well kmtwlnc tha 
Hifamoua criminality of that Inntrument. Ihua ilclllterately eiHLinicvrln« the utablllty 
of tha republic, with no excuaa aara the low. unworthy purpoae of arcurinc a aup- 
poaed mrtlaan advaotaga. 

C We denounce mllltarlam. with Ita Inatrumenta of tyranny, a atnndlnir army and 
a navy, and Ita lialeful lnfluem*e upon the y<»uth of the n^publlc In derel«»|»lnK land 
hancer and blood thirat. We d«*m.nnd th.nl tlie United Slatea wlilidraw witliln itaelf: 
aa aoon aa practicable diaband Ita army and dealruy «>r convert to peaceful uaca Ita 
•avy. thuae fruitful breedera of utrlfe. We umirove tl«e P|4rlt of Jeffcr^n'a recom- 
mendation In IMC that the United Stalea navy be atored la a dry dock at Waahlnstofi 
far aafety and economy and dent ruction by tlie elcmenta. We deinmnce any extenalOB 
of the United Statea Into non-contlf:uoua enitory In either hcmlapbere. ftir the rr.naon 
that It may lead to quarrela with our n^^lchUHa and liltHMlnhcd. We |«rotent aicalnat 
any act or omlaalon which by any poaniullliy may load to w.ir. exci*pt la eclf-defenae. 
Tor thia reaaon wa denounce the Kana.ia i'^ty conventlon'a Indirect plcd«e to Intervene 
between Great nrtUIn and the lloera. Great Itrltain havln« already refumrd our ott^r of 
mediation and Indicated that It w«Nald llaffht to the biet Knallnlimaa aaalnat Interven- 
tion. We ahould nUnd our own liunlnea*. not bunWn our«e1vca mith reaponallilllty by 
eneoorairinc further bloodahed In South Africa, and not dct-lalm ouraelvca Into a uae- 
leas and hateful war mlih our kin acroaa the aea. 

T. For tha aama reaaon we further and ei«p«*cl illy ilenounce the dem«icmtlc party 
fwhich pnaea aa the exponent of antl-lmpevliilliim and antl-mllltarl«ml for the treach- 
ermia atah clven under tha cloak of hypocritical frtendllneaa to our cauae by the 
Kanaaa City platf(»rm In that It propoe^^ for the inilllpplnea a protectorate, that cun- 
ning dex-lce of despotic so%-ernment to cloak ImiierlalUm. Inatead of crantln« them tha 
fun Independence to which they are entitled; and In lh.«t It virtually de«l«rea a pro* 
teetarate by tha United Statea over tha whole of Central and Houth AnM>rlca and 
unmlatakably prapoata to extend the atrtfe-provoklnt Monroe doctrine to .\ela. thua 
almlnff bkiwa at tha foundatlona of tha peaceful cnmatltuthmal republic under which 
Iha whole fabric threatena to totter to Ita fatt. 

We denounce government by protectorate aa un-American and unconatltutlonal. 
never contemplated In their wlUleat dreama hy the forefa there; aa hlal«Mifally the pre- 
hmlnary pro o aa In the operation by which a nxmarchlcal power abaorlai an Independ* 
eat prlncl|¥illty. correapomllnir to the Itoa'a prep^iratory aallva treatm«*nt of Ita vie* 
tim before awallowlnir: aa a atrlfe-breedlnff. war-provokln« arrancement InvoKing the 
United Slatea In entanffllnir foreign alllancea or rather In the ent«n«lement of fur- 
el«« quarrela without tha aealetancv of nlllea: aa iMirdenlnir the republle with heavy 
reaponalhllltlea and at the aama lima denying the power and the omtrol neceaaary to 
meet them; aa foaterlnir the military and a(»ed«lleaoma aHrIt amotur .%nfteiican youth: aa 
Inaamlnir tha ImpaHallatIc irreed for land throunh forelim acquleltlona and far gold 
throuirh forelffm trade; aa rendering e«ieentlal a lance army and navy to the Injury of 
Iha peacef^ taxpayara. and aa developing a aplrlt of rampant mllltarlam and potal- 
Inc atralffht to the overthrow of tha republle. 

a. We denounce the demorratle propoainon to delay Indellnltely Independenca far 

Iha FIHplnoa, an the pretext of S ral e atahllahing there a ataWa ger»rnmft la^ ^ 

Ml them hy tM wllhovi their eoMaeiM. 
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cratic party, which would ruiIm oC the PlilllppinMi limtanter an Integral part of tha 
Union and thua prevent forever their aeparatlon or seceaskm from the United Statea 
and their enjoyment of an Independent government. 

We declare that the government of our foreign acqulaltlona would be safer un- 
der the republican program of treatment aa "territory belonging to the United Statea** 
<a atatua recognised by the Conailtuilon) to be governed under llmltatlona stated In 
the Constitution and construed and precisely determined by the Supreme Court, than 
under the democratic program of an Imperial, war-pro\'oklng. unconstitutional protec- 
torate, or under **a stable government'* forcibly Imposed by us on the Philippines as 
an Integral part of the United SUtes. 

But we declare that both parties are worthy only of our condemnation. Instead 
of suggesting and uplioldlng any special form of government for the Ptilllpplnes. 
whether a protectorate or otherwlae. we demand that the United States Immediately 
grant lliem full Independence, leaving them free to determine for themseU'es the form 
of government most pleasing to them. 

JLISOLI.XG THE MO.XBT AND UfTESULISM FUkNKM. 

Tlie gold democrats and the sound money men in general, including 
Americans of German descent, among the anti-imperialists are especially 
indignant at the bare-faced attempt to humbug them in the juggling of 
the money and imperialism planks of the Kansas City platform. 

To the free silver men of the populist and silver republican parties 
the platform says : 

Notwithstanding determined assaults of eastern gold bugs, the minions of Wall 
street, bond owners, bankers, ice trust representatives, monopolists and greedy capi- 
talists, our peerless leader. W. J. Bryan, held tha party to a reiteration of the pledge 
for free coinuKe at 1(1 to 1 In the very words of the declaration of ISOQ. It was Impos- 
sible to mnke the statement more emphatic, and the struggle which preceded It only 
rendered more con:*plcuous and binding the free-coinage pledge, which on this occa- 
sion was given, not In a moment of eloquence-excited enthusiasm, but in cold blood, 
after calculating and protracted deliberation. 

To the anti-free coinage men, gold democrats and sound money anti- 
imperialists the platform is made to declare: 

silver Is no longer the Issue. The mention of 16 to 1 is perfunctory and incidental. 
Tou will hear no more of It In the eampzilgn or afterward. Anti-imperialism la the 
paramount, in fact the only Issue, as you will perceive from our presidential candi- 
ditto's speech of acceptance. 

The same contradictory, vote-catching declarations as ta the effects 
of free coinage may also be expected in 1900 as in 1896. To the silver 
owner in the Rockies, directly and specifically, and indirectly to fright- 
ened creditors everywhere it was and will be proclaimed : "Independent 
free coinage at 16 to 1 will double the market price of silver over all the 
world and enrich the bullion owner without cheating am* one else 1" To 
farmers and to debtors it was and will be declared: "Free coinage will 
not double the world price of silver, but by substituting for the gold 
dollar a depreciated and depreciating silver dollar it will raise prices for 
the benefit of the farmer and by cheapening money it will render easier 
the payment of debts." On the one hand an impossibility is suggested to 
deceive and conciliate the honest ; on the other hand, the truth is pro- 
claimed in a shape to tempt the dishonest. 

Tlie inconsistencies of the double-faced policy of the Kansas Gty 
platform are appreciated most keenly by the republican who takes no 
more stock in "anti-imperialism'' than in cheap and dishonest money. 
To him the platform seems to say: 

I reiterate my Axed, unalterable determination to stab the public credit to de- 
stroy the national repute for honesty by legalising a dishonest dollsr; 1 announce' this 
murderous Intent In the precise words employed by me in 1800, when this design was 
declared paramount. 

nut to assassinate national credit Is not my main purpose today; I plan also to de- 
stroy the nation's foreign trade, present and prospective, and to strike down the re- 
public's prestige abroad. 

And since In stating my p;irnmount murderous Intent of 100(1 I use sixteen words 
to one employed concerning my criminal design of IMMI. now reafllrmed. let no on* 
heed the latter threat. ^"^ 

Since I put flrst my plan. verl>ose1y expressed, to assassinate national preaUce 
let no one be alarmed at my curt, brusque declaration of Intent to murder th« ^. 
tlomil credit, which quickly follows. "■• "* 
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Cf frwlag my frr« sUrcr threat all T auk of my political oppononta la to bo Wt 
•laaa. I 4M not attar thia monaea with tha Intent to make It an laauo. 1 will not par* 
■M It to ha mada an laaua to mr own Inconvenience hy thoae whom It unneceaaartly 
•larma. I reftiaa to dlacuaa It. I dccUna to accept reaponaililllty for it. It la to ba 
U«ata« aa If It had not baea aaSd. 

1Xia.NCeBE LX ONE: INSINCEBB IX JklU 

The souixl money anti-imperialist, thus assured that the free silver 
dcchration of the pUtfonn is meaningless, may be excused if he suspects 
a lack of definite meaning in the anti-imperialism plank also, and this 
suspicion is confirmed by the contradictory constructions put upon it by 
democrats themselves. 

Dy the anti-imperialist the platform is understood to say : 

The repabMc la menaced. Antl-lmpcrtalliim la the peimmount laaue. Wc iWclare 
far tha Independence of tha FUlplnoa. and no more of a protectorate tliun we now nlve 
to Pitasonia or rem* which, ua everybody knowa, la no proteclorata at all. In aub- 
■lanra^ tharefort. we pmpoaa to cnit looae from the Asiatic Inlands and to return to tha 
time honared tradltlona and polldea of tho United Statea of America. 

By the expansionist the platform is understood to say: 

Ovr Urat propoaal la that there ahall be a atable ffovemment In the PhlllpplncHi. 
Umtll that la eatabUshad we do not propoaa Independence for the Flllplnoa and aimn* 
daamant of tha lakinda. In fact, we do not propoae abandonment at all. Kor If. after 
A eentary mr ao. atabia aalf-sovemm«*nt la eaiabllahed amonff tlie barbaroua l«orrotea. 
tha refractory Tajialoita and the blood-thlraty Mahometan Aloroa. the Independence to 
ba craated them la to ba modified by our protectorate, which will take care of every 
Bmttal Amarlcam Intareat. 



The latter doctrine is preached in more than one southern state by 
the newspapers* and in Tennessee by Chief Justice Siiodgrass, who is a 
democratic candidate for the United States Senate. 

The sound money anti-imperialists (especially the Gcrman-.\ineri- 
cans) look with additional suspicion on the democratic declamations 
about anti-ex|)ansion, im|K*rialisin and consent of the govenied, when 
they have analyzed the make-up of the |>arty. The solid south is per- 
ceived to be the soul and mo5t of the body of Bryanism. It furnishes the 
bulk of his support, and will not fail to control a democratic adminislra- 
tioa if one is elected. The Gennan-.Xmerican docs not neglect to note 
that the south, which has traditionally upheld honest coin as against the 
dishonest greenback, nominally reversed itself in order to catch votes in 
1896 by siding with the dishonest stiver dollar against the honest gold 
doUar. He perceives the same section of the republic, the cotton-pro- 
ducing area, which will enjoy the largest prosperity and the greatest in- 
crease of influence from our foreign acquisitions and e\|>ansion of 
Asiatic trade, nominally declaring itself for contraction of territory and 
trade in order to catch votes in 190a But can confidence be placed in 
the sincerity of a fulminalion so diametrically t>|>posed to the section's 
material interests? When fulfillment time arrives will not a voter caught 
by this declaration find tliat he has been the rictim of false pretenses? 

The sincere anti-imperialist wlio really takes to heart the declaration 
concerning the consent of the governetl and attempts to a|>|)ly it literally 
and universally also listens with suspicion to outbtirsts of indignation 
against a government by force of arms over dark-skinned persons in 
Liuon from men who, as Red Shirts, govern through force, without their 
consent, dark-skinned citizens of tlie United States. In the first case the 
force is applied in pursuance of our Constitution and laws by an organ- 
ized and disciplined anny, restoring order in obedience to the direction 
o( their constitutional commander-in-chief. In the other case men whom 
the Gmstttution makes citizens and attempts to protect as voters are 
groond down by the rule of force, appKed not by the national army or 
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state militia, but lawlessly by a murderous mob. Is not government by 
force exercised with less disastrous results by our Boys in Blue abroad 
than by the Red Shirts at home ? May those who disregard the consent 
of the governed, violate constitutional amendments and substitute the 
methoils of imperialism for those of the republic at home, be expected to 
uphold with sincerity the sanctity of the Constitution and of the declara- 
tion concerning the consent of the governed abroad? 

Will the Malay Filipino fare tetter at their hands than the North 
^ Carolina negro, whom the Constitution takes specifically under its pro- 

^ tection, but whose consent or dissent in matters of government is not to 

be expressed except at peril of his life? Which organization represents 
more truly the rule of force that constitutes tyranny and imperialism, that 
fosters the empire and menaces the republic — the Red Shirts, intimidat- 
ing, murdering and disfranchising the North Carolina negroes, or our 
army in the Philippines, seeking to restore order and protecting peace- 
ful Filipinos against the robber bands? 

The pillars sustaining the Kansas City platform are the Solid South 
and Tammany Hall. The Red Shirts are indignant that the Filipinos* 
consent to be governed has not been obtained, and they uphold the Con- 
stitution manfully — in Luzon. Tammany Hall vigorously denounces 
official corruption — in Havana. 

ANNOTATED KANSAS CTTY n.ATFOIlM. 

The anti-imperialism declarations of the Kansas City platform, if 
parenthetically annotated, point out so clearly and forcibly the dangers 
to the republic involved in Red Shirt assaults upon the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence that their ringing words may well be 
thoughtfully considered. 

Any Kovornmont not bn^ed upon the consent of the governed (like that Imposed by 
force Hnd fraud upon the nctn'oos of the south) Is a tyranny, and to Impose upon any 
people a Rovernment of force OIke that imposed by the Red ShIrU ypon the negroes 
of North Carolina) la to substitute the methods of Imperialism for those of % re- 
public. 

The Constitution (Including the war amendments) follows the flas (and extends 
to North Carolina and other neffro-vote-suppressinff states), and no execuUre (na- 
tional or state) or Congress (or any state legislature) deri\inff their existence and 
their powers from the Constitution can exercise lawful authority beyond It or In vio- 
lation of It (or of the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth or any of Its amendments). 

No nation can long endure half republic and half empire (In part of Its area ven- 
erating the Constitution and obeying It In every detail, and In another part openly 
and shamelessly violating and overthrowing portions of the Constitution by force and 
fraud). Imperialism abroad will lead quickly and inevitably to despotism at home (and 
the tvranny of Red Shirt Imperialism at home will lead quickly and Inevitably to the 
estahiishment of American imperial protectorates abroad, and to the corruption and 
destruction of the spirit of repul>llcanism both at home and abroad). Our most cher* 
Ished Institutions are in great peril. The very existence of our constitutional republic 
Is at stake. The decision now to be rendered will determine whether or not our chn* 
dren are to enjoy those blessed privileges of free government which have made tbe 
Ignited States great, prosperous and honored. The burning Issue of Imperialism (grow- 
ing out of the forcible overthrow of the Constitution In one section of the Union) In- 
^ volves the very existence of the republic and the destruction of our free InsUtutlona. 

The German-Americans, who are impressed by warnings against the 
evils and dangers of a large standing army and by praise of the National 
Guard as a substitute therefor, remember that the Qiicago platform, re- 
affirmed at Kansas City, in its free-riot clauses caters to those who sav- 
agely denounced the American militia also; and they note that the coni- 
bincti effect of these attacks upon both army and militia and of practical 
nu)b rule in certain southern states is to point not to anti-militarism, but 
to free riot, anarchy and the complete triumph of the forces of disorder. 

II1C Gtrman- Americans are reasonably opposed to a large standingr 
army and to Iht system of conscription and heavy taxes which such mn 
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mnny inrolvet. But they are also great traders, conspicuous in all mer- 
cantile enterprises here as in Germany, and they favor any expansion 
which tends to build up foreign trade, provided the accompanying danger 
of militarism is reduced to a minimum. Of course, there is no standing 
army in existence, or proposed for the United States, which furnishes the 
slightest reasonable ground of apprehension on this score. The republic 
wUch after the civil war absorbed into civilian pursuits without the 
sHghtest jar or hitch and without the slightest perceptible danger of the 
supremacy of militarism eight hundred thousand soldiers, hardened in 
the military mold by years of desperate struggle, has nothing to fear 
from the army, insignificant in numbers and largely enrolled to meet an 
emergency from civilian volunteers, which has developed from the war 
with Spain. The German-American, shaken in his belief in the sincerity 
of the anti-imperialism declarations of the Kansas City platform, is the 
more ready to accept the republican claim tliat the G. O. P. is the true 
exponent of practical anti-imperialism. 

TIUtB RKTUIUJCAN AXn-lMFSaiAUSM. 

Summarizing its anti-imperialism achievements, the republican party 
may be imagined as sa jring : 

I fTMd iMsiiy four minion slaT^a; I firev^nted the crentton of a southern emplrw 
nnd «iTt4 to reimbllcanlsni and from ImpertiilUm tho aouthem states; I expelled 
Frmeh Imperialism from Msxieo; I effected tho wlth<lniVMl of Russian Imperialism 
from Alaska; I ejected Spanish colonial Imperialism from both hemispheres: I sub- 
Mltuted a republic for the Imperialism of a corruiK mon.ircliy In llawntl; I freed tho 
Cubans from a most oppressive and destructive form of Imperialism, and will quickly 
swsbis them to enjoy In lieu thereof sdf -government, republican In form; I freed 
Fsrto RIcans from Spain's despotic Imperialism, and have sent tliem rejoldnf far 
alone the path vhlch leads to American self -tfovernment : I r.*lleved the PIHplMW from 
the srtndlnir. unbearable Imperlslism of oppressive, cruel ftpnin. and would lone aso 
hare l>lesaed them mlth rood and stable i:ovornn>«*iil In aci*ord;im*e with American 
precedents, but for the present hateful and unmituml warfare precli4t.ited under a 
misunderstanding of the American Intention by the Filipinos themselves. 

The true antl-lmpcriallsUc policy of government Is not Ihst which sets up a i»ro- 
lectorate or^r our Asiatic Islands, binding the republic without constitutional author* 
Ity to euard axulnst foreign attack Affulnnldo's dictatorship, a despotism buttressed 
by assassination, whose first Independent, unrestrained act would l>e to murder tho 
Kuropean friars and confiscate their alleged property, and to kill the hated Chinese. 
Genuine antl-lmperlalism demands that the republic, havln* struck off the chains of 
Spanish oppression from the Philippine** shall novem them as part of the territory 
lirkmslmr to the Unlle«l States (a sUtus recti«mlied by the Constitution), throuirh 
Conjrress ta bodv created by the Constitution), exerrlslnx powers dcflned by the 
Cmwtltutlon. snd ronstn»ed by the Supreme Court of the United Stuii^s. Anti-Imperial- 
Ism consists In stvlne to the Klllplnos. rescued fnun Sp^mlnh dcspiMic rule, as fuU a 
measure of American rights. Including the privlWice of local M*lf-ie*»vemm«*nt. as Is 
nmslstent with national and territorial welfare and as Is pfrmliw|l»le In ur%x«rdance 
with the Supreme Court's construction of the CiMiKtIiuihm. Anil-lmtH*riNllsm con- 
sists la the exercise of the same powers by C^mttrrMk In rrl itUm to Ih^ AsLiilc and 
IneuUr territory of the United Ststes. saved from Imperialism, as Wfre exercised In 
deaHnir with Louisiana In the lieictnnlnss of nallon;il arvwth. and In dealing with 
Alaska, our latest acquisition prior to those which came to us during and sfter the war 
with Spain. Modem antl-lmperlalism Is even mors considers te of the Interests of tho 
territory beVmslnir to tha United Sistes than that which prevailed In the ear Uer daya 
I la waH and Porto Rico hiive been favored and puahed toward .\merlcan self-irovemment 
far more rMt4dly than I^oulslana and Atisks. The latter walled thirty-three >f-ara 
and until IISO before It reached the stsae altalmnl by Porto Rico In the very tlrst 
Iralatitlon cunr^t^mlnff that Island, nnd Alaska Is mH t«Mlay st> far sdvaiM'ed mm the 
nnrsnlaed territory of Hawaii. 

1 am f€»r stoand money and practical sntl-lmperlalism: for sntl-lm|i«-riallsm st home 
and sbroad. In North Carolina as well ss In l*uson. 1 oppose silver free colnsae at IS 
to I as sn set of fraudulent bankruptcy, dlshomtrimr the nation. I oppose sovemmewt 
by force through Red SlUrts at hoa»e. and Imperialistic irm*emment by American pro- 
tectorates sbroad. I oppoas contrsctlon of American trade and territory by cowardly 
abandonment under Sre of any of aur aequlsltlona from Spala. My motto Is: "Proa- 
perity at home; preatlim abrosdr aa oppoaed to **Panlcs st boms, and a peribma 
pusitlaNlmlty abroadr* 

putryottM NUMPi\MiK«r tnamKonnk 
The varioiu humbugging, vote-inviting inconsistencies which have 
been noted as tieveloping in antl under the Kansas City platform give to 
that document, as varyingly construed and practicany applted, the aspect 
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of groveling in the dust to beg for votes, and of submitting even to the 
humiliation of confessing insincerity and disregard of veradtj if only its 
mendicancy may be successful. To such an extent^ indeed, does this 
spirit permeate and characterize the document that» without any severe 
strain upon the imagination, the platform, personified, may be conceived 
as saying to American voters : 

If you are offended at anything I auert don't believe It. I ona say without eltlMT 
undue vanity or mock modesty that I have built up a notorious reputatkMi which ea- 
titles me to make this request for Incredulity with full conlldenee that It will he 
readily granted. 

You will remember that I made free trade the paramount Issue la 1808 and woa 
upon it. but the prophecies of evil based upon my success were not fullllled. for I did 
not redeem my pledges. I adopted the Wilson Urlff bllU which, you wlU resBenOwr, 
was denounced hy my own people as protecUve In principle. 

In ISIM I made free silver at 10 to 1 the paramount Issue to please tbs populists 
and silver republicans. Of course, being unsuccessful. I cannot demonstrate that I was 
no more In earnest about free coinage than about fk^e trade. It Is signllleaat, how- 
e%'er. that with the conditions unchanged from 1800^ except that the reputrflcans havt 
IdentlAed themsiclves more completely than ever with the gold standard. I consider the 
money question as no longer paramount. I treat is as suliordinate and Inddeatal. 
i.nd outside of the perfunctory verbsl reiteration of It. I am disposed to shelve It as 
not an Issue st all. 

If hy directly contradlcUng the money plank of the republican |>latforai I have 
Inadvertently made silver free cckinage the one technical, legal Issue of tho campalga, 
1 am inclined, rather than have words over the nuitter, to yield and confess Judg- 
ment on that Issue. 

So in respect to anti-imperialism, about which 1 have so much to say as the para- 
mount Issue today, no expansionist needs to be alarmed. Tou will notlcs that I ds 
not propose to abandon any of our acquisitions: that I hint at this course only la 
the case of tlie Philippines, and that e%'en in respect to these islands I announce as the 
first step the provision of a stable government. 1 do not say that I would take any 
other course to establish this stable government than that followed by the repuMlcaa 
administration. Wlio can say how long It a-ill take me to establish this stal>le govera* 
i ment? Who can miy that long before this stable government Is estaldlshed to ay 

) satisfaction the Filipinos themselves will not wish to remsin annexed? 

A numl>er of statesmen and newspapers support the Ksnsas City platform In tha 
I . light of this re.i«ling and construction of it. Why may not any expansionist do tha 

I , same? The solid south, my strongest backer, produces the cotton which Is the nnoat 

. 'a,' conspicuous factor in our wonderfully increasing Asiatic trade. The material Inter- 

•|, ests of the south ilomiind exp.nn:«lon. and the merest glance at conditions in North 

I ; Carolina and l.oulsl-.inn. as sample states, will Indicate how much solicitous care wlU 

(., bo taken In the l*hlllpplnes to secure the uncoerced c«>nsent of the dark-skinned gov- 

erned. 
I The Indopcndcnce which Is suggested by me for the Filipinos Is sandwiched ba- 

i ' tween a preface of stable government and the pontscrlpt of a protectorate. It Is to 

l>e delaye<l Indoflnltcly during the unlimited period of establishing a staMe govera- 
, • ment. and m«Mliflcd indeAnltcly. if it ever arrives, hy a sovereignty-dividing protac- 

I ' torate. 

The foroign policy declared by me is viewed by sonse of you as pusfllsnlnnous. but 
I call on you to note that as the supporter of an advanced Monroe doctrine In thia 
hemisphere which «leclarcs the republic's Imperial jurisdiction over the Threa Ameri- 
cas snd throws down the gauntlet of defiance to the outside world. I go farther than 
the fartho5t. for I announce that (1) the United Stales has exercised and Is now exer- 
cising a protectorate over the republics of Central and South America, snd <2) that 
this prot(>tMorMte Is of the same order as that which the United States would exerdaa 
over territory once belonging to it to which it might grant domestic self-government. 
There Is n<»t much peace-loving pusillanimity In a policy which thus Irritates tba 
senffllive and jealous Spanish South .\merlcans. and slaps the whole world la tba 
face. Nor is there any pusillanimity In my suggestion of a war with Rngland over 
the inalienable right of the li«>ers to govern the outlanders without the lalter's con- 
sent. 

All sorts and conditions of political opinion may gather comfortably on my decia* 

latlons-free (*olnage and anti-free ct^lnage v«>ters; silver republicans snd gold drmo- 

rrats: populists and conservative antl-populist democrats: contractlonlst antl-lraperlal- 

> Iffts and trade and territorial expansionists; imperialists who favor a protectorate and 

the manifest destlnarians of the advancMHl Monroe doctrine. 

To any class of voters whatsoever arho are Inclined to cast their ballots aKnInst 
n»e liecauHe they cnsllt what I assert or seem to assert on any subject I can onlj 
say: "llelleve me. I am not to l»e lH»lieved." 

Hosea BIglow luis well stated my political i*reed: 

**In short. I firmly du lielieva 

In humbug generally. 
Fer it's s thing thet I perceive 

To hev s solid vally; 
Tills heth my faithful shepherd ben. 

In p;isturs sweet lieth led roe. 
An* this'll keep the people greea 

To feed et Ihey hev fed roe.** 
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Chapter XVII 
BOGUS DECLARATIONS OF INDEPENDENCE 

Tte fVM-Coliia«» D«claniUoa of RapodUUon and DtacinMhil tootaUon— TIm Antf* 
laptrlaUsI Dadaratloa of DtotntocraUoii aod Freo Seccaskm. of Dacadanco and 
Ifatloaal Impotanca Tba Idaal Rapublle Foundad Not on National Diahonor. Frao 
Biciaalon and Confaaaad Iropotanca, Bat on Sound Monay. Davotkm to tho Flac 

Ewpanaion and Proapartty^Trua National Oraatnaaa. 

(Oetobar. lOOOi) 

The btest paramount and immediate issue* raised by the praises of 
fervent spellbinders* is the sincerity of the coalition presidential candi- 
date. 

Gold Democrat Bourke Cockran eulogizes the sincerity with which 
Mr. Bryan in 1896 advocated free silver coinage at 16 to i and assaulted 
the gold standard ; and he attributes the decision of the country in favor 
of gold and the resulting financial legislation of the last session of Con- 
gress to this very free silver sipcerity of Bryan, inasmuch as the vigor of 
his sincere assaults aroused the republicans and gold democrats to an 
irresistible retaliatory enthusiasm. Thus Bryan has the double credit of 
fighting for silver and of bringing victory to gold, and commends himself 
simultaneously thereby to silver republicans and Cockran gold demo- 
crats. 

His infernal majesty is sincere, persistent and untiring in his assaults 
upon humanity's moral citadel ; with temptations he assails every weak 
point ; the desperate and systematic resistance aroused by these attacks 
disciplines and strengthens the defense to the point of beating oflF the 
diabolical assailant. Thus tlie sincere Satan becomes a most effective 
moral agent and on the Bourke Cockran theory is the savior of the moral 
citadel. 

The sincerity of Bryan in a course which Cockran and other gold 
democrats must consider evil receives credit for unintended goiKl results. 
On this analogy Judas Iscariot, the sincere betrayer, is clearly entitled to 
a large share of the credit for the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and for 
the resulting redemption of mankind. 

As by the sincerity of his advocacy of free silver at 16 to 1 in i8g6 
Bryan succeeded (according to Cfxkran) in carrying tlie country for the 
gokl standard ; so in 1900 the evident sincerity of his efforts to be electetl 
President himself may similarly result in his sweeping the country for 
McKinley. 

In both of its campaigns Bryanism has made a specialty of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. No patriotic American will venture to speak 
disrespectfully of that historic document, but it is perniisfible to suggest 
tliat the instrument has been misconstrued and overworked. 

Hear the new American free coinage declaration of independence, 
procbimed in 1896 and reaffirmed at Kansas City in 1900! 

A great and powerful nation of 7Sjooojcxx> people, with all our won- 
derful resources, is capable of having a financial policy and a distinctive 
money of its own ; should not submit to remain in finaiKial subjection to 
England or to all Europe ; is able single-handed to double the price of 
silver or anything else in the markets of the world, and he who is so un- 
patriotic as to assert the contrary is a pusillanimous, crawling, traitorous 
creature, whom it would be flattery to characleriie as a nineteenth cen- 
tury Benedict AmoMt 
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The silverites' bo^s declaration of independence appeals to our 
characteristic and dominating national pride, and attempts to pervert 
and abuse national sentiment 

We are invited to revive the spirit of 1776 and to declare our inde- 
pendence of the financial tyranny of England! The vital facts of the pro- 
posed independence are silver monometallism, like that of Mexico, as 
our national financial system, and the payment of lOO-cent debts in 50- 
cent dollars. 

We are invited to declare not self-respecting independence, but Chi- 
nese or Mexican isolation. Our 'proposed isolation will be that of the 
outcast, for it will flow from repudiation of part of our national debt. 
We declare our independence not of the decrees of Lombard and Wall 
streets, but of the Ten Commandments. Our defiance is leveled not at 
British financial tyranny and the Rothschilds, but at the God of nations, 
• who declares to governments as well as to individuals, "Thou shalt not 
steal.*' 

The free coinage pronunciamento is not a declaration of independ- 
ence, but coupled with some of its associated issues in this campaign, is 
rather a proclamation of civil strife. The Chicago and Kansas City plat- 
form coalitionists run up the banner of repudiation, sectionalism and in- 
ternal dissension. Hieir campaign arrays class against class, section 
against section, and appeals to the basest passions of the individuaL 

We are told by the free coinage advocates that this nation is great 
cnpugh, single-handed, to double the price of silver over all the globe ; 
great enough to make 50 cents 100 cents by act of Congress; great 
enough to bear. Atlas-like, a world's weight of silver on its shoulders ; 
great enough, by its own voluntary act, to double with impunity the 
pressure of this crushing load. 

But the nation is not great enough — in folly — to attempt unneces- 
sarily and with no promise of reward this impossible task, and is not 
great enough — in knavery — to brazen out the swindle which will result 
from its inevitable failure to raise the burden of the silver of the world 
to twice its present level. 

The nation is too great to be ungrateful to the pensioners and bond- 
holders who risked life and treasure in the republic's defense in its mor- 
tal struggle ; too great to stifle the warning whispers of the national con- 
science against dishonorable repudiation of just obligations; too great to 
place uix)n America and Americans the stigma of fraudulent bankruptcy; 
too great for isolation and disgraceful exile from the family of civilized 
nations ; in short, too great to be dishonest, too great to be nailed to a 
silver cross after the fashion and as a legitimate successor of the impeni- 
tent thief. 

The free coinage declaration of independence, with its invitation of 
the republic to repudiation, was itself repudiated so thoroughly in the 
east in 1896 that its reaflirmation at Kansas City is distinctly labeled : 
"'Good only in the silver-producing states and for the use andbenefit of 
silver republicans !" 

Tliough the difference of opinion between the parties on the money 
question is the only genuine technical issue of the campaign, since it is 
the only one in which a definite positive allegation is made on one side 
and on the other side just as definitely and positively denied ; though the 
issue is pronounced immediate by the Kansas Gty platform : though it 
was reaffirmed at Kansas City in a conspicuous and impressive manner 
after protracted deliberation and full consideration of the opposing argu« 
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meats; and though Brymn treated it as the real, paramount issue by 
making it an indispensable condition of his acceptance of the presidential 
nomination — in spite of all these evidences of the existence, vital import- 
ance and immediate urgency of the free coinage issue, Bryanism now 
boldly attempts to impose upon the credulous and impressionable east a 
hypnotic suggestion of the issue's non-existence. 

For the ears of the gold democrats and the people of the Union who 
Kve this side of the Mississippi, another declaration of independence is 
sounded, that which denounces and defies soHralled imperialism, and 
with quotations from our historic instrument justifies and incites to 
armed resistance rebellious Filipinos. 

AKn-IMPKItULUrT DRCUiaATlOX or UfDEPKSmiUCCB. 

**Any government not based upon the consent of the governed is a 
tyranny, and to impose upon any people a government of force is to sub- 
stitute the methods of imperialism for those of a republic" So says the 
Kansas Cty platform. 

*'If it is right for the United States to hold the Pliilippine Islands per- 
manently * * * it must expect the subject races to resist it to the 
extent of their ability. • * * The Filipinos do not need any encour- 
agement from Americans now living. Our whole history has been an 
encouragement not only to the Filipinos, but to all who are denied a 
voice in their own government" So says Br)'an*s Indianapolis speech. 

And consequently the words in which Patrick Henry, Jefferson and 
Washington justified their own revolution rightfully serve to encourage 
to armed resistance against the United States the Filipinos ; and not oiUy 
the Filipinos, but such persons as the Alaskans, the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the southern negroes who are denied either under 
the forms of law or by force and fraud a voice in their own government. 
There can be no such thing as treasonable rebellion against the republic 
in any part of the territory of or belonging to the United States, for gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the consent of the governed, and 
armed resistance of any portion of the governed demonstrates conclu- 
sively the non-existence of that absolutely necessary consent. 

Let us examine the document, fealty to which under the Bryanite 
construction of it leads to such conclusions. Through this declaration 
the American colonists announced to the world the severance of the tie 
which bound them to great Britain ; they recognized tluit a "decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind'* required a statement of the causes of 
this act : and they submitted to the judgment of a "candid workl'* a long 
list of grievances against Great Britain^ demonstrating tluit the British 
government had become destnictive of life, libertv and the pursuit of 
happiness, and was therefore rightfully rejected by the colonists. 

Incidentally the declaration s|)eaks of tlie establishment of govern* 
ments "deriving their just powers from the consent of the goveme<l.** 
But this is m)t the kevnote of the declaration. If this phrase meant what 
the Kansas City platform construes it to mean, namely, that all govern- 
ment without the consent of the governed is tyranny and to be rightfullv 
overturned, the rest of the declaration is suq^usage. It wotild have suf- 
Aced to lay down this proposition, and then to say that tlie .\merican 
colonists withhold their consent. The opinion of mankind ami the jmlg* 
ment of a candid world upon specified tyrannical acts become immateriaL 

The declaration also hoMs as a self-evident truth that all men are 
created equaL What Thomas Jefferson, sbvehoMer, meant by afRrmifig 
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that all men are created equal will continue to be the subject of purzled 
discussion as long as the republic endures. If it be a truth at all it is 
obviously not a self-evident truth, since it requires ingenious definition, 
qualification and explanatory construing before it assumes a shape which 
permits it to be accepted as bearing any evidences of truth whatsoever. 
To most minds the self-evident truth would be that men are created un- 
equal — physically and intellectually, and, through hereditary influences, 
even morally; unequal in the degree of self-government enjoyed, un- 
equal in the conditions and opportunities of their environment. 

If the gist of the declaration had been in fact the affirmation tliat all 
men al^e -created equal and that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that as a consequence any gov- 
ernment from which the consent of the governed is withdrawn becomes 
a tyranny and can be rightfully overturned, the declaration would ob- 
viously uphold the unqualified right of secession and rebellion. 

A Hm^J^UATlON or DISIXTBQKATMX. 

it is fatal for a nation to give such unlimited continuing force and 
universal application to the Declaration of Independence which pre- 
ceded its formation as to rob it, when established, of all certain author- 
ity over the ]>crsons subject to its jurisdiction, and to render it impotent 
to exact loyal obedience from any of its nominal citizens until it is proved 
that they consent or continue to consent to be governed. The jurisdic- 
tion of a goverimicnt cannot be thus varying, shifting, constantly alter- 
ing in area and sco]>e to correspond to the whimsical variations in the 
views of individuals. 

When a |>cople are in armed revolt against some govennnent which 
they find oppressive and unbearable the inspiring Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is their justification to the world, their shield and buckler 
against tlte tyrant. When the revolt succeeds and another nation de- 
velops ui>on this foundation the people enter upon new relations with 
one another and with the world, expressed in Constitution, laws and 
treaties. The principles and obligations declared in these instruments 
take the precedence of the Declaration of Independence in the stage of 
national organization which the people have reached. Every citizen owes 
allegiance and loyal obedience and supixirt to the government of his 
country. If he withholds this loyalty and forcibly resists the national 
authority he becomes a traitor in the eyes of his fellow-citizens and of 
the nation. He cannot, in defense of his course, quote to his own gov- 
ernment the Declaration of Independence against the commands of the 
Constitution and laws and his oath of allegiance. 

And, on the other hand, the loyal citizen in dealing with men living 
on national territory who are resisting national authority reads to them 
the riot act and not the Declaration of Independence. 

The civil war marked indelibly and in blood the limitations to be put 
upon the generalities of the Declaration of Independence. The Union 
is now and forever one and inseparable. Ceasing to consent to its gov- 
ernment either by states or by individuals subject to its jurisdiction does 
not remove them from under its authority, and to sustain this refusal 
to consent by force of arms, though justified by the abstractions of the 
Declaration of Inde]X*ndence under the Bryanite construction of that 
instrument, is condemned as treason by the Constitution and laws of the 
land. 

The Unite<l States, though it was established through a rebellion 
against British authority, has never on that account encouraged or 
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yielded to rebellion against its own authority* whether the revoh took 
the shape of riots within states, or the secession of states, or outbreaks in 
non-consenting territory belonging to the United States. 

The Philippines were annexed by purchase and under treaty just as 
Louisiana, New Mexico and Alaska were annexed. An armed force saw 
to it that the governed did not dissent in Lx>uisiana ; our soldiers killed 
the people in New Mexico and California who attempted by rifle shots 
to indicate their non-consent, and our army occupied Alaska, and for 
sixteen years overawed the non-consenting Alaskans. 

Thus whenever the Declaration of Independence has been brandished 
threateningly in the republic's face by the non-consenting governed 
among the people subject to its jurisdiction it has sent soldiers to pre- 
serve order and to quell what it called riot or insurrection, whether in 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Alaska or in the south at tlie outbreak of the 
dvil war ; and now it pursues the same course in the Philippines. National 
self-preservation and maintenance of the national authority have been 
throughout the guiding principles. 

A XtSDiCXTKHS OF SRCffJtKIOX. ^ 

There are historic precedents for Bryan's use of the Declaration of 
Independence to encourage men in arms to defy American authority and 
to shoot down the soldiers of the United States. His construction of the 
instrument is not' that of Abraham Lincoln, whom he cites and eulogises, 
but that of Jefferson Davis. 

Charles G. Memminger, later the southern confederacy's secretary of 
the treasury, prepared in i860 the approved draft of South Carolina's 
declaration of independence, which adopted and utilized as a justification 
of the secession ordinance tlie declarations in the original document of 
the American colonists of 1776. 

During the civil war Representative Alexander Lx>ng of Ohio, in the 
Congress of the United States, denounced the imperialism of the despot, 
Lincoln, and buried at him the Declaration of Independence. He said: 

''If we cannot rise above the Austro-Russian principle of hokfing 
subject provinces bv the power of force and coercion, what becomes of 
the Declaration of Independence? 

''It is enough to know that they (the seceding states) have withdrawn, 
and my purpose is to convince others of that which to my own mind is 
clear, that they cannot be forced back into the Union by coercion. ^ ^ 
^ The doctrines laid down as self-evident truths in the Declaration of 
Independence are that all rightful govenmient springs from the consent 
of the governed — that any people liave the right to alter, change or 
amend their form of government at pleasure."* 

The president of the southern confederacy agreed with his secretary 
of the treasury, Memminger, and Candidate Bryan in their construction 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the document was quoted 
against the Union and in favor of secession and national disintegration 
bv Jefferson Davis, president of the confederate states of America, in 
his inaugural address, Februar)* 18, 1861. He Miid that the states of the 
confederacy, in seceding, "merely asserted a right which the Declaratioa 
of Independence of 1776 had defined to be unalienable.** 

The biographer of Jefferson Davis (Alfriend) quotes Horace Greeley 
as saying, in the Tribune of December 17, i96o, "If it (the Declaration of 
Independence) justified the secession of three millions of colonists in 
1776^ we do not see why it would not justify the secession of five mO* 
fions of southerners from the federal Union in 1861.** 
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"And on the same principle/' Bryan adds, "we do not see why it 
would not justify the secession of several hundred thousand Tagalogs in 

Bryan would giwc new life to a theory which was buried in the agony 
and bloodshed of civil war ; and would revive it against the wishes of its 
former advocates at a time when its logical effect would be to incke to 
armed revolt the ex-slaves, now citizens, whom the civil war set free. 

As construed by Memminger and Jefferson Davis and W. J. Bryan, 
the Declaration of Independence is a vindication of secession and rebel- 
lion and an apologist for so-called treason ; and if this sort of Declara- 
tion has become an integral principle of the body politic, the republic 
carries in its bosom the seeds of its own destruction. 

The effect of this doctrine of Bryanism is to raise the abstractions of 
a misconstrued and misapplied Declaration of Independence- above the 
Constitution and laws of the land, above the dictates of love of country, 
and above the instinct of national self-preservation. 

Adoption of this perversion of the Declaration of Independence as the 
supreme law by a people and government already independent is a Dec- 
laration of Disintegration, and the action on this line urged at Kansas 
City adds free secession to free trade, free riot and free coinage in the 
list of the coalition party's shibboleths. 

A l*K0CL.%MAT10.\' OK IMPOTEXCX. 

From another point of view the anti-imperialist pronunciamento is 
not a declaration of independence, but of national decadence and im- 
potence. It proclaims that through American incapacity and criminal 
folly the national house is apparently hopelessly afire and that only 
Bryan's patent anti-imperial fire extinguisher can save it from the flames. 
The Kansas City platform declares: 

"No nation can long endure half republic and half empire, and we 
warn the American people that imperialism abroad will lead quickly and 
inevitably to despotism at home. ♦ ♦ ♦ The burning issue of im- 
perialism growing out of the Spanish war involves the very existence of 
the republic and the destruction of our free institutions. ♦ ♦ * Our 
most cherished institutions are in great peril; the very existence of our 
constitutional republic is at stake." 

The government of Louis'ma for nine years was not based upon the 
consent of the governed, consequently it was a tyranny. The United 
States during that period imposed upon its people a government of 
force, consequently the United States substituted methods of imperial- 
ism for those of a republic, and Louisiana was an empire and not a re* 
public. 

We are told that the nation cannot exist half republic and half empire. 
When Louisiana was annexed more than half of the territory of or be- 
longing to the United States was ruled without the consent of the gov- 
erned under the forms of imperialism by the government at Washington 
representing the smaller territorial fraction. Then, if ever, the United 
States was half republic, half empire. Yet the republic has endured to 
this day. 

The republic of 1803, recently formed, lacking national unity, con- 
sisted in the main of a long, thin line of settlements along the Atlantic 
coast, within fifty miles of the ocean, a chain broken by numerous unin- 
habited gaps. To these settlements are to be added the colonies across 
the Alleghenies, isolated, hopelessly separated from the Atlantic coast 
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by niany miles of mountains and forest. Diversity of interest, jealousies 
and sectional prejudices rendered the bond between the states extremely 
weak. This feeble republic, apparently almost ready jto fall apart from in- 
ternal dissensions, was required to rule arbitrarily with imperial power 
a vast tract of country, far larger than that included within the states 
which constituted the governing territory. Unhanned the nation exer- 
cised this rule, denounced as unconstitutional, imperial and marking its 
ruin. Thus the union of states even in the weakness of its troubled in« 
fancy, when its own people had little confidence in it, successfully resisted 
the dangerous tendency toward real imperialism, arising from its arbi- 
trary government of vast Louisiana. The republic and not the empire 
survived. 

And, now, when the republic, after a century of life, is, through its 
wonderful vitality and under the care of a protecting Providence, homo- 
geneous and powerful, a Union physically and in spirit ; when it is knit 
together from ocean to ocean and from Bering Sea to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico by a national sentiment which moves seventy-five millions of people 
as a unit ; when the republic covers over three millions of square miles 
and "the empire" of the Philippines only about one hundred thousand 
square miles, we are told that our government totters to its fall, cor- 
rupted by the imperialism of its control of a few Asiatic islands; that it 
is now impotent to apply effectively and safely the same imperial methods 
which it lias employed in the first stages of government of all its previous 
acquisitions. How the republic must have degenerated ! 

A n»>l«.% RATION OP DKCADKNCR. 

Our ancestors, divided among themselves, weak in the republican 
faith, successfully sustained the republic against the fierce assaults of 
temptations to empire; we, their descendants, multiplied fifteen-fold in 
number, occupying and devoting to republican interests a vast continent, 
instead of growing in strength and governing capacity, are so puny, so 
decadent, that the exercise of these semi-imperial functions (to which we 
ought to have grown accustomed from our previous dealing with na- 
tional territory) proves too much for our feeble, nerveless hands, even 
if the scene of their application is in some islands of comparatively insig- 
nificant size, hardly 4 per cent of the republic's total area, on the other 
side of the world. 

The Union annexed and lias governed for thirty-three years without 
the consent of the inhabitants, 380,000 square miles of non-contiguous 
Alaska, a vast territory not acquired to be carved into states, and whose 
people have never been promised statehood, and probably will never at- 
tain it. This imperialism has not. it is conceded, corrupted the nation* 
Why, then, must the republic totter to its ruin if it exercises precisely 
similar imperial powers over 114,000 square miles of the .\siatic tropics? 

The problem of governing the more numerous natives of the distant 
Philippines introduces elements of practical difficulty in the task of sup- 
plying good government there which did not exist to the same extent m 
our other acquisitions. But it is impossible to find any difference in the 
principles of the government proposed for the Philippines and that ac- 
tually given in the corresponding period to Louisiana and to Alaska* 

The character of government does not turn on the number of the 
persons to whom it is applied. There is as much of the essence of im- 

Crialism in the purchase and government without their consent of a 
ndrcd Louitianans or Alaskans as of a thousand Tagak>gt« 
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Imperialism in the tropics is no more contaminating than imperialism 
in the frigid zone. 

Every one who has examined the Philippines problem knows that it 
is full of difficulties to be overcome, as well as full of magnificent and 
honorable rewards for faithful accomplishment of the task. 

The American government and people are called upon to tread a dif- 
ficult path to a glorious consummation. 

Warnings conccnting the obstacles to be avoided or overcome are 
patriotic and to be welcomed. But any one who proclaims that the per- 
formance of this task endangers the republic belittles the American peo- 
ple. It is an insignificant labor for the nation which was not overthrown 
by the empire of Louisiana or the empire of Alaska. Bryan pronounces 
dastards those who doubted the power of America to double the value of 
silver over the whole world. They are double dastards who doubt the 
power of seventy-five millions of Americans to rule with safety on 
paternal principles the little Pliilippines, when their ancestors readily 
disposed of far more serious tasks of a precisely similar kind. 

The republic lias withstood the shock of civil war, of despotic military 
government over a large fraction of its area, of existence for a second 
time as half republic, half empire, when the latter fraction, the non-con- 
senting governed, endured with sullen hatred carpetbag government. 
Can it not resist the comparatively insignificant impulses to imperialism 
and militarism resuhing from the war with Spain? Our vast armies of 
the civil war when their work was done, instead of overthrowing the re- 
public and instituting an empire to be ruled despotically by the Man on 
Horseback, as pessimists feared, quietly and gladly disbanded and re- 
turned to their homes and peaceful occupations. 

What a niilHon of disciplined soldiers trained in long, hard campaigns 
to military obedience and habit failed apparently even to think of doing 
is to be done traitorously by the little army which our recent short skir- 
mish with Spain and guerrilla fighting in the Philippines have developed! 

It is our unpatriotic pessimists who are decadent and degenerate — 
not the republic. They are slanderers of the conscience and capacity of 
the American people, slanderers of the fine, strong spirit of American 
nationality, slanderers of the patriotism of the American soldier and 
slanderers of the character of American government, insultingly suggest- 
ing that under its territorial application not so nuich liberty will be en- 
joyed as under the dictatorship of a despotic Malay adventurer. 

A direct and distinct contradiction is to be noted between the two 
Rryanite Declarations of Independence. 

When the question was of the nation's |K>wer, single-handed, to 
double the price of silver over all the world, Bryan said: ''To such das- 
tartls as dare to lay a limit to the power of the American people I hurl 
their cowardice and lack of {patriotism in their faces.'* 

When the question is of the republic's power to resist the tendencies 
toward militarism and imperialism wliich accompany the acquisition of 
the Philippines and which have characterized every territorial enlarge- 
ment of the United States recorded in history, Bryaq throws up his 
hands in despair and in effect says: "llie republic is tottering to its falL 
The empire is at hand. Republican principles lie in the dust. Only 
through my election and my inter\'ention can the nation escape its im- 
|K*nding doom." 

Tlie 1S96 declaration, reaffirmed in 1900, is an appeal to false pride. 
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and boasifuny suggests that this great people and glorious nation can 
do anything, even the supematuraL 

The 1900 declaration is an appeal to pusillanimity, a. confession of im- 
potence, which suggests that this great people is helpless, of itself to 
ward off imperialistic dangers which our ancestors overcame with ease. 

TUB mKAL RKPUBUC 

The beautiful vision of the future republic founded on the rock of 
eternal truth, developing in material prosperity, in strength and influ- 
ence, into the supreme moral factor in the world's progress, which Bryan 
beheld and described in the Revelations diaptcr that concludes his In- 
dianapolis utterance, evidently docs not picture the republic which would 
logically arise on the foundation of the principles and policies which he 
advocates. 

A governmental structure based on the principle that government 
without the consent of the governed is without exception tyranny, to be 
resisted and overthrown, is founded on a quicksand and not on a rock. 
No stable government can be built upon the doctrine of the inalienable 
right of the governed to secede from it at pleasure by withholding indi- 
vidual consent. A disintegrating principle is introduced, a widening 
crack develops in the foundation and the structure inevitably falls. The 
fiat-money, fraudulent-bankrupt republic which would rise upon a 16 to 1 
free coinage foundation could evidently never serve as the supreme 
moral factor in the world's progress. National dishonor from repudia- 
tion which destroys the national credit makes a poor foundation stone 
for the ideal republic. The Bryanite theory of national impotence to 
maintain effectively American sovereignty and republican principles if 
any additional burdens of government, as in .\sta. arc ini|K>sed, confesses 
a structural weakness in the frame work of the imagined republic which 
threatens its speedy destruction. Tlie promised .\merican growth and 
development are impossible for a structure which is represented to be 
unable to bear another pound's weight upon joists that crack under their 
present burden. .\ governmental etlifice based upon the Kansas City 
platform would moreover luve national misfortune as one of its founda- 
tion stones. Strikes, riots, panics and bankruptcies in this country, and 
murderous ambuscades of our soldiers in the Philippines, aide<l and abet- 
ted by accessories in the United States, contribute to its growth, and are 
welcomed among its artificers. 

Behold in contrast with his rision the actual house of tlie nation 
which William Jennings Bryan would build, with its foundations of na- 
tional dishonor, national calamities, the principle of national disintegra- 
tion and confessed national impotence! An edifice of shame, a pest 
bouse, warning off the world I 

But perhaps Bryan is not to be understood as suggesting that the 
republic which he beholds in ecstatic vision is to develop from his own 
election or from the success of the policies which he openly advocates. 
Perhaps, on the ingenious theory submitted by Bourke Cockran which 
gives Bryan the credit for the victory of the goM standard in 1896 on 
account of the sincerity with which he assaulted it, Bryan may by the 
vigor with which be contends for a dishonored, disintegrated, bankrupted 
and impotent republic indirectly develop through his own defeat the 
lofty and imposing superstructure of the ideal republic, buih on the rock 
foundations of natkNial honor, sound money, the reign of law, patriotic 
devotion to the flag, expantioa and proaperity. 
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Bryan slanders the republic of the present in glorifying the imaginary 
republic of the future. The nation is not degenerate, corrupt, impotent 
to contend against unrepublican tendencies. It is not tainted morally^ 
and inflated with false pride so that it is liable to undertake the impossi-' 
ble task proposed by the free coinage advocates or the dishonorable role 
of fraudulent bankrupt in the international court. 



Tlll-E NATIONAL UREATNl 



The republic was never greater in population, wealth and material 
prosperity — never greater in intellectual advancement and moral 
stamina — never greater in the strength which comes from unity. The 
patriotic American sentiment, the sinrit of American nationality, which 
makes a unit of millions, was never so powerful. This spirit was bom in 
the bloodshed of the revolution. It was revived in the agony of civil 
war when the American people vividly realized that the Union is not a 
mere abstraction, but something to love, to live for, and, if need be, to die 
for. It was perfected only in the bloodshed of the war with Spain when 
north and south, fighting side by side, buried their sectional grievances 
and were welded into the "more perfect Union.** 

This centennial year of the establishment of the permanent seat of 
govcnuncnt at Washington is not a time of national humiliation, of dis- 
honor, of impotence. To be an American was never before so high an 
honor. The banner bearing the stars and stripes was never so respected 
over all the globe. The expanded and expanding influence of the nation 
is beneficial ; America is a world power for good and not for evil. The 
republic of to<Iay is sound morally, mentally and physically in spite of 
the obvious national evils and dangers of the age to which it is subjected. 

It is as a great tree, pushing its mighty trunk and widespreading 
branches into the sky and living and thriving and blessing the world in 
increasing ratio in spite of the attacks, open or insidious, of all its ene- 
mies. 

It has endured the devastating cyclone' of civil war, the lightning 
stroke of foreign assault, the insidious attacks of burrowing pests and 
diseases that bring decay, like public and private corruption, undue love 
of money, plutocracy on the one side and mob rule on the other, im- 
perialism, militarism and anarchy. 

Tlie huge tree which typifies the republic is the symbol of power, re- 
sisting successfully all the assaults upon it, whether from the storm, 
the deadening ice or scorching sun, whether from blight, dry rot, worms 
or borers. It circulates the sap of unconquerable vitality through all its 
mighty frame and to the uttermost leaf of its farthest stretching branch, 
rebuilding the tissues injured by the vermin that infest it or by the forces 
of nature tliat wound and partly destroy it. When it ceases to grow it 
will begin to decay, but the stage of decadence is not at hand. It con- 
stantly expands, extending the healthful, wholesome influence of its 
shade and vitalizing presence over a steadily enlarging area. No upas 
blight falls from its outstretched branches upon any ground which en- 
joys its beneficent shade, whether close to its trunk or in the outermost 
circle to be affected by its influence, when in pursuance of the Divine 
purpose it shall overshadow the earth. 

As of the Israelitish vine brought by the Divine Hand out of Egypt, 
so of the tree of American nationality in the Psalmist's words it may be 
reverently said : "Thou didst cause it to take deep root and it filled the 
land. The hills were covered with the shadow of It.** 
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THE PHILIPPINES 

AND 

THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 



Chapter XVIII 
THE INSULAR TARIFF CASES 

What th« United SUtcs 8u|Mrein« Court Has Really Decidcd~The Conatllutlon Follows 
the Flaff— But Does Not Push Ahead In Its Path and Obstruct Its Proisress— No 
National Itepotencjr. 

(October 20. IWI > 

The Supreme Court of the United States is again in session, and the 
expectation that it will at an early day apply to the Philippines the prin- 
ciples laid down in the spring in the tariff decisions affecting Porto Rico 
arouses a new and lively public interest in the meaning and effect of that 
tribunal's previous deliverance. 

If the Supreme Court had mounted the tri|Kxl of the ambiguous Del- 
phic oracle to deliver its opinions in the insular tariff cases its utterances 
could hardly have elicited more widely contradictory interpretations. 

Many bitter rhetorical tears have been shed, for example, over the\ 
Supreme Court's undermining assault upon the organic law of the re- 
public in declaring that the Constitution does not follow the jlag, or does 
not extend to the territories', or that Congress in'legiilating for our in- 
sular acquisitions does so outside of the Constitution. And some who 
have vigorously defended and justified the alleged offense have in effect 
entered a plea of guilty to this imlictment of the Supreme Court. \ 

What has been assaulted and overthrown in the. insular decisions is 
not, however, the Constitution, but the erroneous theory, deep-rooted 
in some minds, that the national power of governing the insular acquisi- 
tions as territor)' appurtenant to the United States could not be' sustained 
by the Supreme Court without this predicted disaster to the Constitu- 
tion. 

TiiK LMxirrmmox n>u^>ws tub flao. 

If there is any one point thoroughly settled by the opinions of the 
jtistices in the insular cases it is that the Constittition **follows the flag** 
and '^extends to the territories" and to every other place to which the 
government itself extends. Eight out of nine justices agree on this 
point, and the four of these eight justices who are numbered with the 
majority in sustaining the government in Downes agt. Tlidwell are more 
emphatic and more elaborately explicit in the statement of this doctrine 
than their four associates who dissent from the court's decision in that 



Justice Brown provides himself with alternative roads to tlie judg- 
ment reached by the court. In one of these routes he moves in reason- 
able harmony with his four associates in the jttdgmcnt of the court ; the 
other is trodden by him alone. This solitary way is that which followt 
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the line of denial that the Constitution extends to the territories and of 
assertion tliat our insular acquisitions are to be governed by Congress 
outside of the Constitution. 

Justice Brown in one branch of his opinion answers negatively *'the 
broader question" which he puts to himself whether the revenue clauses 
of the Constitution extend of their own force to our newly acquired ter- 
ritory. In his reasoning upon this question Justice Brown uses expres- 
sions which indicate his belief that our goveniment has powers "outside 
of the Constitution;" that the Constitution ''is applicable to the^terri- 
tories only when and so far as Congress shall direct ;** that the power of 
Congress "is not hampered by the constitutional provisions,'' and that 
the idea is precluded "that the Constitution attached to these territories 
as soon as acquired." It is these expressions of the individual views of 
Justice Brown and not the decision of the Supreme Court which Justice 
Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, vigorously assails, declaring that "if 
the principles thus announced should ever receive the sanction of a ma- 
jority of the court, a radical and mischievous change in Our system of 
{government will be the result. We will in that event be passing from 
the era of constitutional liberty guarded and protected by a written Con- 
stitution into an era of legislative absolutism.** 

Justice Harlan indicates that we have not yet reached this condition 
of absolutism, and absolves the Supreme Court's decision from the grave 
responsibility of taking us there. We shall go over the preci|rice only 
when Justice Brown's individual views shall "receive the sanction of a 
majority of this court," which in the light of the opinions rendered in the 
insular cases means an indefinite postponement of the catastrophe. 

Of course, the four dissenting justices may not be expected to aban- 
don their opposition to the exclusion of the Constitution from the terri- 
tories, and the four concurring justices are cut oflf from hope of conver- 
sion by the sweeping and uncompromising declaration contained in their 
opinion sustaininj:: the court's judgment. 

Justice White for himself. Justices Shiras and McKenna and for Jus- 
tice Gray ("in substance agreeing"), says: 

Th« covernment of the Unlt<Hl States was bom of the ConsUtutlon and an powers 
which It enjoys or nf>ay exercise must be either derived expressljr or by Impllcatloii 
from that Instrument ••• ^ _. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Kvcry function of the Kovernment helng thus derived from the Constitution It fdl* 
lows that that Instrument Is everywhere and at all times potential In so far as its 
provisions are applicable. * * • . , „ ..w *-.*_... ^. 

In some adjudged cases the power to locally irovem (the territories) at discretion 
has l>een declared to arise as an Incident to the rlcht to acquire territory. In others It 
has been rested upon the clause of Section a. Article 4 of the ConstltotSoiu which 
vests Con|a^^ss with the power to dispose of and make aH needful rules and regula- 
tions respectlnff the territory or other property of the l*nited States. But this dlver- 
sence If not conflict of opinion, does not Imply that the authority of Conflrress to 
Kovern the territories Is outside of the Constitution, since In either case the rlirht Is 
founded on the Constitution, although referred to different provisions of that Instm- 

As Congress In froverninff the territories Is subject to the Constitution. It results 
that aU the limitations of the ConMtltutlon which are applicable to Oon^ress In exer- 
cIsInK this authority necessjirlly limit Its power on this subject. It follows, also, that 
every provision of the Constitution which Is applicable to the territories Is also con- 
trolling therein. ••• .^.^ w ..-^ 

In the case of the territories, as in every other instance when a provision of the 
Constitution is invoked, the question which arises Is not whether the Constitution Is 
operative, for that is self-evident, but whether the provision relied on Is applloa- 
ble • •* • 

Prom these conceded propositions it foHows that Conicress In leslslatinc for Porto 
Rico is only empowered to act within the Constitution and subject to its app||cal>le 
limitations, and thiit every pnnislon of the Constitution which appUed to a country 
situated as was tlwt Island was potential In Porto Rica 

Tlie omnipresence of the Constitution and its full supremacy, when- 
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ever applicable, in every inch of American territory could not be stated 
more emphatically and more pointedly. 

But if Justice Brown's opinion concerning the relations of the Con- 
stitution to the flag and to the territories is not the view of the Supreme 
Court, though he announced the judgment in Downes agt. Bidwell, in 
what respect does he voice the court's opinion, and what is the real de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Downes agt. Bidwell, in which the five 
justices, who, in that case, constitute the court, concur? 

Justice Brown says that there are two questions involved in Downes 
agt. Bidwell: (i) Is Porto Rico a part of the United States within that 
provision of the Constitution which declares that "all duties, imposts and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States" ? (2) "The case 
also involves the broader question whether the revenue clauses of the 
Constitution extend of their own force to our newly acquired terri- 
tories?- 

Each question is conducted through a train of reasoning to its an- 
swer, and that answer in each case is negative. Either question thus 
answered is decisive. If Porto Rico is not within "the United States" 
the Foraker act is constitutional. If the Constitution docs not extend 
to the territories the Foraker act is constitutional. 

rORTO RICO NOT WFTHIX 'THB UMTfr^ VtXTOL** 

Justices White, McKenna, Shiras and Gray agree with Justice Brown 
that Porto Rico is not within the United States as the words are used in 
the uniformity clause, and they consequently agree with him that the 
Foraker act is constitutional. But they do not agree with him that the 
Constitution does not extend to the territories, and they refuse to follow 
him along that path to the conclusion in which they concur. 

Of the nine justices Justice Brown is, as already stated, the only one 
who suggests, as an alternative route of reaching his conclusion, that the 
territories, and Congress in legislating for the territories, are outside of 
the Constitution. Tlie other eight maintain the omnipresence of the 
Constitution wherever the government extends, and its supremacy, 
whenever it is applicable, everj'where in .American territory. Justice 
Brown's reasoning concerning the Constitution and the territories may 
therefore be set aside as the expression of his individual views. The part 
of his opinion which possesses vital interest as being the decision of the 
court in Downes agt. Bidwell is that part which coincides with the views 
expressed by the other four justices whose votes with his decided the 
judgment of the court in the case. 

Let us examine the path which the five justices tread in common: 



Ju9Uc« Brown. 

O) W« art now iiiiked to hold that it 
<Forto Rico) became (on tha ratlflcntlon 
of tlia treaty with 8|Mln) a psirt of the 
United States within thnt provlalon of the 
OotisUttttlon which declnrea that "an du- 
tlaa. Impoata and exdaca ahall be uniform 
Uirou«hottt the United Statea.'* If Porto 
Rico be a part of the United Statea the 
Foraker act Impoalnc dutlea upon Ita 
pfoducta la unconatltutlonal not only by 
reason of a violation of the uniformity 
dnuaa. but becauae by flection t. *>t99i^ 
•els bound to or from one state** cannot 
'"bs obUced to enter, clear or pay duties 
In another.** 

O) When ths C<matltutlon declares that 
•n dtttiss shall bs uniform "Ihrouffhout 



Justices White. McKenna, flhiraa and 
Gray. 
O) The riffht to t^^cv^^ la predicated on 
the asaumptlon that Pnrto Rico, by the 
ratlOcntlon of the treaty with Spain, be- 
came Incorporated Into the Ignited States, 
and therefore the act of Conirress which 
Imposed the duty In queatkm la repugnant 
to Article 1. Section S. Clauae 1 of the Con- 
stitution, provldlnir that **The Concresa 
ahall have the power to lay and collect 
tavea, dutlea • • • but all duties • • • 
ahaU be uniform throughout the United 
BUIes.** • • • The sole snd only Issos 
than Is • • • whether ths |«irtlcular tax 
In question waa levied In such form aa to 
causa It to be repo«nanl to ths Constitn- 
Hon. This Is to bs resolved by nnswerlnff 
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th« United SUtM'* It 
to Inqulr* whetlMr th*ra tm mmy territory 
over whlcli Coagnam has jurladlctloii 
which la not A nart of the «*Unlted SUtee."* 
• • • Not only did the iMople in edopt- 
Inir the thirteenth mmendment thus recoff- 
nite a diallncUon between the United 
States and "any place snbjeot to their 
Jurisdiction.'* but Congress Itself in the 
net of Bfarch 37. 18M. • • • applied the 
provisions of that act not only to "every 
court and office within the United States.** 
hut to the "courts and offices of the re- 
spective territories of the United States 
and countries subject to tlie Jurisdiction 
of the United States." • • • Unless 
these words n re to be rejected as mean> 
Inffless, we must treat them as a recogni- 
tion by Congress of the fact that there 
may be territories subject to the Jurisdic- 
tion of the United States which are not 
of the United States. 

Gt> We are therefore of opinion that the 
Island of Porto Rico Is a territory appur- 
tenant nnd t)clonffinf( to the United States, 
but not a part o' the United States with- 
in the revenue clauses of the Constitution, 
and that the Fornker act Is (constitutional 
so far as It Imposes duties upon ImporU 
from such Island. 



the Inquiry. Had Porto Rleo at the Usao of 
the passage of the act in questloa been In- 
corporated Into and become an latesral 
part of the United SUtesT 

(SO In concluding • • • attentloo is 
called to the thirteenth amendment to the 
Conatitutlon. which to my mind seems con- 
clusive. The first section of the amend- 
ment reads as follows: "Section 1. Neither 
slavery nor Involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their Jurisdiction.**. Ob- 
viously this provision recognised that there 
may be places subject to the Jurisdiction 
of the United States, but which are not In- 
corporated into it and are hence not within 
the United States in the oomsAetest sense 
of those words. 

(3) The result of what has been said Is 
that whilst in an international sense Porto 
Rico wss not a foreign country since It was 
subject to the sovereignty of and was own- 
ed by the United States. It was foreign to 
tlie United States in a domestic sense, be- 
cause the island had not been Incorporated 
into the United States, but was merely a|»- 
purtenant thereto as s possession. As a 
necessary <K>nsequence the Impost in ques- 
tion assessed on merchandise coming from 
Porto Rico into the United States after 
the cession was within the power of Con- 
gress, snd that body was not, moreorer. 
as to such imposts, controlled by the clause 
requiring that Imposts should be uniform 
throughout the United States; In other 
words, the provision of the Constitution 
just referred to was not applicable to Con- 
gress in legislating for Porto RIcol 

Ttie five justices agree in this train of reasoning: 

Tlie case turns upon the decision of the question whether Porto Rico 
is within the "United States" as these words are used in the revenue uni- 
formity clause of the Constitution. If Porto Rico is not thus within the 
United States the Foraker act is constitutionaL 

Porto Rico "is territory appurtenant and belonging to the United 
States, but not a part of the United States within the revenue clauses of 
the Constitution" (Rrown). Porto Rico *1iad not been incorporated into 
the United States, but was merely appurtenant thereto as a possession" 
(White ct al.). 

Consequently "the Foraker act is constitutional so far as it imposes 
duties upon imports from such island" (Brown). "As a necessary con- 
sequence the impost in question assessed on merchandise coming from 
Porto Rico into the United States after the cession was within the power 
of Congress" (White et al.). 



TlIK NATION IS NOT 1MI»0TKXT. 

The five justices who constitute the court in Downcs agt. Bidwell not 
only agree in the judgment and in this train of reasoning by which the 
judgment is reached, but the controlling motive of the decision is the 
same with all of them. They would not see the nation rendered prac- 
tically impotent to acquire territory by denial of the rights to hold it 
for a time appurtenant and unincorporated, and to dis|K>se of it if its re- 
tention and absori)tion should be found undesirable. They would not 
deprive the republic of "all power to protect the birthright of its own 
citizens and to provide for the well-being of acquired territory.** render- 
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ing it '^Iplets in the family of nations,'* "stripped of those powers which 
are absohitely inherent in and essential to national existence.** 



T» dMiy to CoQcraM tiM power. In ac- 
^Mlrtnff aii4 govemlnc temtory. to pre- 
PcHbo upon what terma tha United Statea 
will rtcHva Ita InbabiUnU and what tlirtr 
autua ahall ba la practically to nullify tha 
powar to aequlra tarrltory. 

Thara aaama to ba no middle ground ba- 
twaen Ihla poaitlon (alllrmatlon of the 
powar to fix tha atatua of the InhablUnta 
of annexed territory) and tha doctrine that 
If their Inhabltanta do not t>econie Imme- 
dlataly upon annexation dtltena of the 
United ttatea their children thereafter 
bom. whether aavaga or rlvlllied. are auch 
and entitled to all tha rishu. prtvlleffea 
and Inununltlea of Htlaena. If auch he 
their atatua tha conaequencea will be ex- 
IrenBely aerloua. Indeed. It la doubtful If 
Oansreaa would ever aeaent to the annexa- 
tlan of territory upon tha condition that 
Ma InhalilunU. however forelsn they may 
ba to our hablta. tradltlona and modea of 
Mb. ahall iMcome at once dtlaena of tha 
United Statea. • • • Ko constructl<m of 
tha Conatltutlon ahould be adopted which 
w owld prevent Conirreae from conalderlnff 
each eaae (of acqulaltlon of territory) upon 
lu merlta. unlcaa tha lansuajie of tha In- 
atnMnent Imperatively demand It. A falee 
atep at thia time mlsht l>e faUl to the de- 
velopment of what Chief Juatica Marahall 
called the American empire. • • • We 
decline to hold that there la anything In 
the Conatltutlon to forlild auch action. 

Tha nation would be Impotent not only 
to protect Itaelf. but to refrain from In- ; 
aicUnc Injury upon Ita appurtenant lerrf- ' 
lary. 

It la acarcely poaal t i le that Consreaa j 
could do a greater Injustice to theae la- i 
laada than would be ln%*olved In holding 
that It could not Impoae upon the etatea 
taxea and •xcUem without extending the • 
aaaM tuxea to them. Such requirement 
would iMinc them at once within our In- 
lemal revenue ayatem. Including etampa. 
Mcenaea. exclaea and all the pamphemalU 
•f that ayatem and applying It to terrl- 
tortea which have had no experience of 
thIa hind and where It would prove an In- 
tolerable burden. 



Juatlcea White. McKenna, ShIraa 
Gray. 

The doctrine of Immediate and Inevitable 
Incorpomtlon of annexed territory aa an 
Integral part of the United Staitea anMNinta 
to a denial of the riyht to acquire 1^ dia* 
covery. To concede to the irovemment of 
the United SUtea the risht to acquire and 
to strip II of nil power to protect the birth- 
rlfht of Ita own dtlsena and to provide for 
the well-l>elnv of tlie aoqulred territory l»y 
auch enact menta aa may In view of Ita co»-> 
ditlon he espenllal. la. In effect, to aay that 
tlie United SUtea la helpleaa In the family 
of natkmm and doea not ptiaaeaa that au* 
thorlty which haa at all llmea been treat- 
ed aa an Incident of the rljcht to acquire. 
I^t me lllualrate the accuracy of iMa 
statement. Take a caae of discovery. Clll* 
aena of the I'niied Statea discover an un- 
known Island peopled with an ui»clv1llas4 
race, yet rich in soil and valuable to tha 
United States for commercial and atrate- 
Slc reasons. Clearly. I»y the law of na- 
tkma. the rlitht to ratify such acqulalthm 
and Ihua to acquire the territory would 
pertain to the government of the United 
Statea. Can It be denied that such richt 
could not l«e practically exercised If the 
result would he to endow the Inhabltanta 
with dtlaenshlp of the United Statea and 
to subject them not only to local but also 
to an <*qunl proportion of national taxea. 
even although the c*onsequence would he 
to entaU ruin on the discovered territory 
and to Inflict itruve detriment on the 
United Statea to arise iMMh from the dis- 
location of Its Ascal sjTstem and the Imnw- 
dlate bestowul «*f dtlsenshlp on those ab» 
solutely unfit to receive It? 

It would fort>l«1 national acqulsltlona by 
conquest iilso. even aa Indemnity In Just 
war. 'If the efTeei of occupation was to 
necessarily Incorporate an alien and hoaiHe 
people Into the United Statea.** 

If the treuty-maklnic power can abaa- 
lutely. without the consent of Conicreaa. In* 
corporate terdlory. and if that power nmy 
not Insert c«>ndltlons i«s;ilnst lnc«»rp(»rallon. 
It must f«>llow that the treaty -ma klac 
power Is eiulosred by the CtHiPtltuthHi arlth 
the most uitllmlttnl riaht. Piis«-e|»tlt»le of de- . 
stntylns rveo' other |irovlslon of the Con- 
stitution; ih.li is. It HMy wreck our Instl- 
luthms. If the |>r«»poslik»n lae trtie. then 
millions «»f InlmMtuntP of itilen terrlltwy. If 
acquired by treity. can. wlth«»ut the de- 
sire or coni*«>itt of the r«N»ple of the United 
States speaklnic throuah C«Miffrrss. W Nn- 
medlniely .nml Irrevocihly lncorp«M-a«ed Inl* 
tlie 1*nli«*d SLites and the wlM»le structure 
of tlie ii«>%rrnnient lie overthrown. • • • 

The iremml rule of the l.iw of natkma 
by which the aoiuirlna K«n-vrnmenl Axeo 
the M.-itus of .K-^iuirrd ivrrlttwy It Is ur|i«<d. 
d«*es not apply to the |co\*ernmenl of the 
t*nlted Slutes beciuse It Is lm^«mputlble 
with the Cimsiltutlon that th4t government 
shttuld h«>ld trrrltory under a cessi o n and 
adminlstrr II as a dependency, without Ha 
bectimins lnc«>ri«orMted. This claim. I hnve 
prevtcnisly suld. rests on the erroneous aa- 
sumptl«>n that the United States under the 
Ctmstitutkm Is stripped of thoae po we r a 
which are slisadulely Inherent In and eo- 
sentlal to national e^lstenea. 
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The Insular Tariff Cases 145 

Analysis and comparison of the formally announced views of the 
ntcnibcrs of the Supreme Court thus demonstrate its opinion (i^ that 
the Constitution "follows the flag/' as the popular saying goes* m the 
sense that it is never separated from the flag ; (2) that it does not follow 
so far behind the flag as to lose connection with it» and (3) that it does 
not rush in front of the flag to become a stumbling block in its path of 
j progress, reducing it to helplessness. 

The contention negatived by the Supreme Court is not that the Con- 
stitution follows the flag, but that it precedes and gets in the way of the 
flag, barring its advance and causing national impotency. 

The Constitution, and the govcriunent which it creates, are indistin- 
guishable. The flag, also, means and is the government. The Constitu^^ 
tion is the government cr>'stallized in words in shape to satisfy the un- 
derstanding ; the flag is the government shown forth in symbol in shape 
to appeal to patriotic sentiment. There can be no hostility, no relations 
of supremacy and subordination between the two, since, in essence, they 
are one. 

The flag is power ; the Constitution cannot be construed into impo- 
tency. 

In truth, the Constitution neither lags behind the flag to delay, nor 
pushes ahead to obstruct. It accompanies and sustains the flag, and the 
two advance together, side by side, with equal step, in harmonious, help- 
ful relation, identical in interest and in spirit, "now and forever, one and 
inseparable.'' 
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Chapter XIX 
AMERICAN APPURTENANT TERRITORY 

Our Political Purs&toir nnd Territorial Lknbo— tlie SUtua of Appurtenancsr— lU Oe* 
cupanta. Tbeir Tarm of Detention. Their Limitations and Privllesea— Benefits Da- 
rived From Thia Umbo bjr the Republic and by the CItlsena of Appurtenant Tar* 
rltonr. 

(December t. lOOlJ 

The Supreme Court in the insular tariff cases, and espedally in 
Downes against Bidwell, as rcaffirined and extended in the second 
Dooley case, just decided, lias given "local liabitation and a name*' to a 
status of American territory, occupied for a time by nearly every new 
acquisition, but not hitherto authoritatively bounded and described. This 
status is the initial stage of development in American national life, oc- 
cupied by territory which has ]^een..annexed-by the United States, but 
which has not been absorbed by it ; in which the people arc not citizens 
of the United States ; to which neither the burdens nor the privileges 
which are limited in the Constitution to the United States necessarily ex- 
tend, and which may even be separated from the body politic, if that is 
found nationally desirable. 

The condition is preliminary, like the status of food in the first of 
the camel's stomachs, removed by several stages from the fourth 
stomach, where begins that process of digestion which incorporates the 
food into the camel's body as an integral part thereof. 

The condition is experimental, affonltng opportunity for the appli 
cations of tests of worthiness. It is a purgatory, a transition stage' 
either to the inferno of expulsion from the American system or to tlie 
paradise of perfect absorption therein. 

The condition is preparatory and educational, a national kindcrgar-) 
ten, wherein infant communities are fitted to enter the higher classes of \ 
instruction in Americanism. \ 

To this condition the Supreme Cotirt has attached the name of *'ap- ! 
purtenant territor)*," as territory appurtenant to the United States, but < 
not iiKorporated therein as an integral part thereof. ' 

The dissenting justices in Downes against Bidwell deny the exist- ' 
ence of this intermediate state and submit a caustic definition of their 
understanding of the status of this appurtenant territor>% as created or 
declared to exist by the court. 

Says Chief Justice Fuller: "Tlie contention seems to be that if an 
organized ami settled province of another sovereignty is acquired by the 
United States, Congress has power to keep it like a disembodied shade 
in an intermediate state of ambiguous existence for an indefinite period.^ 

How far has the Supreme Court itself rendered unambiguous and 
definite the status of the occupants of this limbo? 

BCHiNDARin or AmiirnLXAXT rantrrcMiT. 

How much of American territory does it include? AD the justices of 
the Supreme Court agree that the states and the District of Columbia 
are ouuide of it. Eight justices, all except Justice Brown, agree that 
organized, or what Justice White calls incorporated territories, are not 
included within it. Five justices— Justice Gray expressing the opinioii. 
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American Appurtenant Territory 147 

and the four dissenting justices necessarily, though tacitly and infer- 
entially, sustaining him — agree that so far as this decision is concerned 
there are in it no territories in the strict and technical sense» only ''terri- 
tory in the broader sense, acquired by war from a foreign state/* as our 
insular acquisitions from Spain. The four dissenting justices hold that 
there is no territory whatsoever in this category, but this opinion falls 
one vote short of counting as authority. 

The boundaries of appurtenant territory may therefore be roughly 
outlined as follows : * 

Unmistakably within : 

Porto Rico and our other West Indian islands. Tutuila and the 
seventy guano islands "appertaining to the United States," Guam, the 
Philippines and all other Asiatic islands ceded to us by Spain., 

In doubt: 

District of Alaska. 

Without: 

All other American territory. 

Justice Gray, in holding that the cases before the court did not touch 
the authority of the United States over the territories in a strict and tech- 
nicir'scnse, spccifie'd as such territories ''those which lie within the . 
United States as bounded by the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; the Domin- 
ion of Canada and the Republic of Mexico," and the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. Tlie discrimination of Alaska and Hawaii from territories 
which lie within the United States was probably not deliberate or in- 
tended to be significant, but Alaska displays certain of the conditions 
which characterize appurtenant territory and may perhaps be properly 
left in the doubtful category. In the case of Alaska, the precedent was 
set (i)J[or the annexation of non-contiguous territor}'; (2) for the an- 
nexation "of territory in some degree unsuited in its climate for habita- 
tion by the people of the teniix^rate zone ; (3) for the annexation of land 
not intended to be carved into states of the Union, and apparently unfit 
ever to become stales ; (4) for the annexation of a territory whose native 
people are uncivilized and unfit for American citizenship and are spe- 
cifically denied incoqxiration as citizens of the United States, and (5) for 
the annexation of land bordering on the Pacific and of Pacific islands Tor I 
the avowed purpose of protecting and increasing our Asiatic trade and I 
of controlling and Americanizing the great ocean which is to be the scene 
of the future triumphs of civilization and of the world's commerce. 

These conditions, in which the case of Alaska resembles that of our 
recent Asiatic acquisitions from Spain, caused the omission from the 
Alaskan treaty of cession of those guarantees of statehood, involved in 
pledges of incorporation *'in the Union of the United States,*' which are 
found in every previous annexation treaty to which the United States 
has been a party. The Alaskan treaty did contain a promise that in- 
habitants who did not elect to return to Russia within three years shouM 
enjoy the rights, advantages and immunities of citizens of the United 
States, and should be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property and religion. But the inhabitants referred to were 
the handful of Russian residents, and there were excepted from this 
promise of individual incorporation into the United States the '^undv- 
ilized native tribes," constituting nearly the entire population of Alaska, 
which were specifically denied citizenship and placed on the same fool- 
ing as our aboriginal Indians. The treaty's promise of the rights of 
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American citizenship to the Alaskan whites was for at least thirty-three 
years disregarded. For seventeen years after cession Alaska remained 
under the absolute despotism of military rule. It was brought within the 
customs union, but there was no other indication that it had ceased to 
be appurtenant and had become incorporated. In 1881 a civil govern- 
ment was provided for the district of Alaska, which is denounced as a 
sham by cx-Govemor Swineford in his work on Alaska. He says: "After 
the lapse of seventeen years, during the whole of which time the white 
residents of Alaska lived in a condition either of absolute civil anarchy or 
military absolutism, their prayers for relief were answered by the enact- 
ment of an organic law in which all the more important and valued 
rights, privileges and immunities of American citizenship are expressly 
and positively denied them." The well-considered legislation of 1900 
does not make Alaska an organized territory or a territory of any sort, 
but leaves it still "the district of Alaska," without either a territorial dele- 
gate or legislature. The meager privileges bestowed are for the whites 
alone, the uncivilized native tribes, constituting the bulk of the popula- 
tion, being still outside of national citizenship. 

Either Alaska is still "appurtenant,'* or else, though incorporated ter- 
ritorially, its status is anomalous in that its native people, being denied 
incorporation, are on precisely the same footing as the inhabitants of 
appurtenant territory, and the territory itself lacks the customary pledge 
of admission in due season into the Union as a state or states. Tlie na- 
tive Alaskans are thus either the people of appurtenant territory or they 
constitute a defective class, an unassimilated political clement, within the 
United States. 

TKKM or OCCITAXCT. 

How long is the term of occupancy of the appurtenant condition? It 
lasts until terminated by incorporation of the territory into the United 
States by act of Congress. Justice Gray lays stress on the temporary 
and transitory character of this occupancy. "The system of duties," he 
says, "temporarily established by that act during the transition period,, 
was within the authority of Congress under the Constitution." Rut 
termination of this status is a legislative act and, as in transferring rroin 
the territorial condition to statehood, the judiciary cannot usurp legisla- 
tive discretion. As Justice White says : "Conceding that the conception 
upon which the Constitution proceeds is that no territory, as a genera! 
rule, should be acquired unless the territory may reasonably be expected 
to be worthy of statehood^.the determination of when such blessing is to 
be bestowed is wholly a politicarqucstion, and the aid of the judiciary 
cannot be invoked to usurp political discretion in onler to save the Con- 
stitution from imaginary or even real dangers." It is, therefore, within 
the discretion of Congress when to transfer the incorporated territory 
to the status of statehood, when to incor]x>rate territory prcxnously ap- 
purtenant, and when by annexation to bring lands, whether apparently^ 
fitted or unfitted for ultimate statehood, into the status of appurtenant 
territory. Thus New Mexico has been retained for half a century in the 
transition state of the organized territory and still occupies that status. 
Apparently, Alaska was retained by Congress in the appurtenant condi- 
tion for at least thirty-three years, if it is not still in that status. The ap- 
purtenant condition, like that of the organized territory, in which taxa- 
tion without representation prevails, is un-American and Congress may 
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be expected to end it as soon as the national and territorial welfare de- 
mands or will permit. But when all is said the termination o{ this occu- 
pancy is within the discretion of Congress in view of all tlie conditions 
an<l may be long delayed, and Chief Justice Fuller's description of this 
term of occujiancy as ^'indefinite" may be accepted as accurate. 

Ex-Sccrctary lloutwell, in the North American Review for August, 
1900, notes the indications of Supreme Court opinion in respect to the 
temporary an<l transitory nature of the occupancy of the appurtenant 
»« stage, and suggests that the new acquisitions must soon be out of the 

unincorporated status, and conchtdes that "thus the demand of the anti- 
imperialists will have been satisfied, though only through a process of 
delay." Tlie issue was, however, that of the existence of this very power 
to delay incor])oration. When the Supreme Court affirmed this power 
it overthrew the vital contention of the anti-imperialists, and the de- 
cisiveness of the defeat is not modified by the shortness of the period 
during which Congress, in its discretion, may determine to exercise the 
contested power. If Congress wishes, in promotion of the public wel- 
fare, to prolong this "process of delay," it has only to refrain from the 
legislative act, whatever its nature, which the Supreme Court indicates 
as the signal of congressional intention to transfer territory from the 
appurtenant to the incorporated stage. 

Justice Gray, who is most pointed in his suggestions of the tempo- 
rary and transitory nature of appurtenancy, robs his remarks of much 
of their comfort to hasty incorporationists by indirectly indicating that 
so far as the Philippines are concerned this status should be preserved 
for at least ten years. He notes as an objection to the view that the Con- 
stitution requires our customs regulations to apply to this territory that, 
if such were the case, we should be unable to carry out the provision of 
the treaty of Paris admitting Spanish ships and merchandise to Philip- 
pine ports for ten years on the same terms as ships and merchandise of 
the United States. If this reason suffices to put the Philippines in the 
appurtenant stage, it suffices, of course, to keep them there for the ten 
years during which our treaty pledge to Spain is operative. 

iiicFinKM'iKA AND Pi.^nn^mRS. 

What are the most important deficiencies and disabilities peculiar to 
appurtenant territory and its occupants? (i) Tliis territory is not a part 
of the United States under the revenue uniformity clause of the Consti- 
tution, and by analogy probably not under the bankruptcy and natural- 
ization uniformity provisions. (2) It is not a part of the United States 
for purposes of national citizenship, under the fourteenth amendment. 

There ^eemff to l>e no middle frroiind Itetwoen this ponltlon and the doctrine that 
If th«»lr InhahltnntA do not herome Immedlntely upon- annexation - citlsena of th« 
ITnlted Statoff. their children thoroafter Ixirn. whether navafre or civilised, are auch, 

■ and entitled to all the rlirht^ prlvllei^eff and Immunltiea of citlsena. If aooh be their 
atatua the conae«iuenoea will lie extremely aorloiia. Indeed. It la doubtful If Congreaa 

. would ever asitent to the annexation of territory upon the condition that Ita Inliabit* 
nnta. however foreign they may^'he to our habita. tradltiona and inod«a of Ufo. ahall 
become at once citlsena of the l*nited Statea. (Juatlce Brown.) 

To cMmcede to the Rovemment of the Tnited Statea the rticht to acquire and to 
atrip it of all power to protect the birthright of Ita own citlsena and to provldo for 
the well-l>einff of the nciiulred territory by auch enactmenta aa may In view of Ita 
condition l>e cKaential. la. In effect, to any that the United Statea la helpleaa In tbo fam* 
lly of nationa. and doea nt»t poaat^aa that authority which haa at all timea beipn treated 
aa an Incident of the riffht to acquire. (Juatlce White for himaelf and JuatlcM Mc- 
Kenna. Shlraa and Gray.) 

(3) It is not an integral and inseparable i)art of the United States ter- 
ritorially. It may be sold and ceded or otherwise disposed of, as a whole 
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or in part. It was partly to avoid national inability thus to treat annexed 
territory that the Supreme Court created this status. 

In conformity to tho principles which I have admitted It Is Impossible for sm to 
■ny at one and the earns time that territory Is an Integral part of the United SUteo 
protected hy the Constitution, and yst the safeguards, privileges, rights and ImmunI* 
ties which ariss from this situation are so ephemeral In their character that hy a 
■Mre act of sale they may be destroyed. And applying this reasoning to the provisions 
of the treaty under consideration, to me It seems Indubitable tliat If the treaty wUh 
Spain Incorporated all the territory ceded Into the United SUtes. It resulted that ths 
millions of people to whom that treaty related were, without the consent of the 
American people as expresssd by Congress and without Any hops of relief. Indlssolii* 
My made a part of our common country. (Justice White et sL) 

Rioirrs AXD ninni.BQn. 

Appurtenant territory enjoys certain peculiar privileges which are/ 
coupled necessarily and inseparably with the deficiencies and disabilities 
aD^ady cited. For instance^ since such territory is not an integral parlj 
of the United States it follows that tax duties laid upon the people of the 
states need not be uniformly imposed upon the people of such territoryi 
and they may escape also the novel and oppressive burden of American* 
internal revenue taxes. ^ 

Congress may also for the benefit of such territory, in order to pro- 
tect its industries and to raise necessary revenues for it, impose special 
duties, framed solely to promote the local welfare, upon goods brought 
into it even from a state of the Union. (Second Dooley against the 
United States.) 

Though not an integral part of the United States appurtenant terri- 
tory, when it is both ''ceded to and in the possession of the United 
States," is domestic territory of the United States, though not an organ- 
ized territory, and is "not a foreign country within the meaning of the 
tariff hws/* (De Lima against Bidwell, first Dooley against the United 
States and Pepke against the United States.) 

These cases do not affect in any way the constitutional rights and 
privileges of apptirtenant territory or its relation to the United States as 
an integral part or otherwise. They merely coiistnie a tariff act of Con- 
gress, and decide whether a recently annexed territory falls within the 
descriptive words of the act, so that duties may be collected under 
it from that territory. The privilege which the De Lima case, for 
instance, confers upon appurtenant territory is that of exemption 
from payment of duties levied specifically upon the prodticts of 
. foreign countries, inasmuch as it is not a foreign coimtry. If it it 
desired that duties simihr to those imposed by the Dingley act upon 
foreign countries shall be collected on the imports from a new territorial 
acquisition, provision to that effect must be made in the treaty or in an 
act of Congress to to into effect upon the ratification of the treaty or the 
tmriff act must itself provide separate schedules for foreign countries and 
for domestic appurtenant territory. 

It has been suggested as a distressing deprivation of privilege from 
the occupants of this limbo that the appurtenant status violates the let- 
ter and spirit of the Constitution and from the constitutional point of 
view is virtual shvery. But when the Constitution says in the tMrteetith 
amendment that shvery or involuntary servittide shall not exist *Writhia 
the United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction" it asserts by 
implication that there are phces subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States winch arc not within the United States. And it also asserts by 
imfdication that the appurtenant or nnincorporated statM thM rccof- 
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nizcd is not in essence one of slavery or involuntary servitude^ since the 
latter are forbidden to exist in the appurtenant territory in the very 
words which recognize the existence of this fimbo. 

NOT 0UI8IDB or TUB ooNarmmosc. 

There is no authority in Congress to govern appurtenant territory 
'"outside of the Constitution ;" "in the case of the territories the question 
which arises is not whether the Constitution is operative, for that is self- 
evident ;" Congress in legislating for appurtenant territory "is only em- 
powered to act within the Constitution and subject to its applicable lim- 
itations." (Justice White in Downes against Bidwell, voicing sentiments 
of himself, McKenna, Shiras and Gray, and also, as appears from the 
dissenting opinions, those of Fuller, Harlan, Brewer and Peckham.) 

The opinions in Downes against Bidwell, when analyzed and com- 
pared, indicate the opinion of the court that the people of appurtenant 
territory are far from being subjects or slaves to be governed as such by 
Congress outside of the Constitution, and unprotected by that instru- 
ment ; and that on the contrary the national organic law is operative in 
their territory ; that the general prohibitions of the Constitution for the 
protection of life, liberty and property are applicable in their favor, like 
those against ex post facto laws, bills of attainder, titles of nobility and 
suspensions of habeas corpus ; and that they probably enjoy the benefit 
of practically all of the personal privileges guaranteed by the bill of 
rights embodied in the first eight amendments. 

Since the four dissenting justices in Downes against Bidwell are com- 
mitted to the view that the people of appurtenant territory are entitled to 
all American constitutional rights and privileges, the vote of only one of 
the majority is necessary in addition to decide in their favor on any 
specific point. Every concession then, whether made in the opinion de- 
livered by Justice White or Justice Brown or Justice Gray, is to be 
viewed as receiving the tacit but inevitable indorsement of four other 
justices, and as being, in effect, a Supreme Court declaration upon the 
subject. The rights and privileges of appurtenant territorial citizens, as 
thus determined, arc found to be extensive, instead of non-existent, lack- 
ing little in essentials except in the particulars already specified under 
the head of deficiencies and disabilities. 

ConKrefUl In leKinIatinK for Porto Rico wan only empower^ to «ct within the Con- 
stitution nnd subject to Its applicable limitations. • • • Albeit, as a seneral rule, 
the status of a particular territory (as Incorporated or unincorporated) haa to be 
taken In view when the applicability of any provision of the Constitution Is questioned 
it does not follow when the Constitution hits absolutely withheld from the govern- 
ment all power on a siven subject that such Inquiry Is necessary. Undoubtedly there 
are general prohibitions in the Constitution In favor of the Uberty and property of 
the citlsens. which are not mere regulations as to the form and manner In which a 
conceded power may be exercised, but which are an absolute denial of all authority 
under any circumstances or conditions to do particular acta. In the nature of things 
limitations of this character cannot be under any circumstances transcended, because 
• of the complete absence of power. • • • There Is In treason then no room la this 
case to contend that Congress can destroy the liberties of the people of Porto Rico 
by exerclslnjc in their regard powers against freedom and jusUce which the ConstI* 
tutlon has absolutely denied. (Justice White et aL) 

To sustain the Judgment In the case under consideration It by no meana b ec o m e s 
necessary to show that none of the articles of the Constitution apply to tho Island of 
Porto Rico. There Is a clear distinction between such prohibitions as go to the very 
root of the power of Congress to act at all. Irrespective of time or place, and such 
as are operative only "throughout the United States,** or among the severml states. \ 

Thus when the Constitution declares that **no bill of attainder or ez post facte \ 
law shall be passed" and that **no title of nobility shsn be granted by tbs United \ 
States.** It goes to the competency of Congress to pass a bill of that doaerlptlflo. \ 
Perhaps the same remark may apply to the first amendment, that *'Congr«aa sbsll 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the freo sxerdfe | 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press: or thm rtcht of tbs 
people to peacefully assemble, and to petition tbs government for a redrs— of griev* 
aace." • • • 
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We fltifcscst without intetkllnir to decide that there may be a dleUncUon between 
certain natural rishta. enforced In the Constitution by prohibitions asalnst interfer- 
ence with them, and what may be termed artificial or remedial rights, which are pe- 
euliar to our system of jurisprudence. Of the former class are the rtshts to one's own 
relldotts opinions and to a public expression of them, or. as sometimes snid. to wor- 
ship Ood according to the dictates of one's own conscience; the riffht to personal lib- 
erty and individual property; to frcetlom of speech and of the press; to free access to 
courU of justice: to due process of law, and to equal protection of laws; to immunl* 
tics from unreasonable searches and seizures as well as cruel and unnatural punish- 
ments, and to such other immunities as are indispensable to a free government. • • • 

It does not follow that * • • the people are In the matter of personal rights un- 
protected by the provisions of our Constitution and subject merely to the arbitrary 
control of Congress. • • • We dischilm any IntenUon to hold that the inhabltanU 
of these territories are subject to an unrestrained power on the port of Congress to 
deal with them upon the theory that they have no righU which it **is bound to ro- 
apect." (Justice Brown.)* 

BENRtrm DEun-BD niOM TUB Lmaa 

The benefits derived from the limbo of appurtenant territory arc uni- 
versal» and are enjoyed by no one at the expense of somebody else. The 
reproach of fatal impotency is through its existence removed from the 
national government, and the republic is enabled in good faith to carry 
out its treaty obligations with Spain. Appurtenant citizens, especially 
those in the Philippines, are blessed in their government with that flexi- 
bility of administration and statutory requirement which is absolutely es- 
sential to their welfare. The interests of American ex))aiisionists, 
whether of trade or territory, are wonderfully advanced thereby, and 
even the anti-imperialists are favored with a last chance to cut the re- 
public loose from the empire, and to push appurtenant citizens or sub- 
jects from the American system into the outer darkness. 

cuinini niR XATiax wrrH rownu 

(i) Through the existence of this appurtenant stage the nation is 
clothed, without detriment to the Constitution, with absolutely essential 
powers, of which it must otherwise have been deprived. 

If this intermediate state did not exist annexation would make the 
inhabitants of acquired territory at once citizens of the United States^ 
however foreign they might be to our liabits, traditions and modes of 
life; Congress would be denied the power to prescribe terms of annexa- 
tion, and to fix the status of the people of the new acquisition, and since 
annexation would involve evils and dangers which congress would be 
helpless to overcome the national power to acquire territory would be 
practically nullified. Tlie nation would be impotent, not only to protect 
itself, but to refrain from inflicting injury upon the annexed territory, if 
it could not impose upon the states taxes and excises without extending 
the same taxes to the new acquisition. (Justice Brown.) 

If there were not an appurtenant territorial status to prevent the im- 
mediate and inevitable incorporation of annexed territory, with an alien 
and perhaps hostile population, as an integral part of the United States, 
the nation could not safely acquire territory by discovery, or by conquest, 
even as indemnity in a just war, or by cession for naval and coaling sta- 
tions or for an interoceanic canal. The republic would be denied the power 
to rid itself of appurtenant territory found to be injurious, and alien mil- 
lions would be incorporated indissolubly into the common country. The 



The constitutional prorlakms mtaranteelnK personal rights, which are thus liidl* 
cated by the Supreme Court opinions to protect the InhsMtants of appurtenant ter- 
ritory without requiring further leicialatkm. luiTe lieen derlared applicable to the 
Philippines by their direct an^ doubt .solving enactment In the dvn government law 
of July 1. inns. The constitutional Mil of rljrtiU Is speelAeally enacted with the •■• 
rrptlon oC the rlicht to bear arma and that of trial liy Jury, which were viewed an 
Inappllcnhle to PhlMpplM coiidltlMa. Olee n p p s n d l m j 
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United States would be deprived of ''all power to protect the birthright 
of its own citizens and to provide for the well-being of the acquired tcr* 
ritory/' rendered "helpless in the family of nations/' and **stripped of 
those powers which are absolutely inherent in and essential to national 
existence." (Justices White, >tcKenna, Shiras and Gray.) 

By the creation of this limbo the nation is enabled without injury to 
the Constitution and without degrading American citizenship or injo- 
riously unsettling American commerce, manufactures or labor to ac- 
quire and to hold for the public welfarcjh^. Pacific territory, and islands 
necessary to the control ot the great ocean of the commercial future. 
Possession of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, Hawaii, Guam and the 
Philippines gives the United States the mastery of the Pacific Through 
occupancy of the Asiatic archipelago with its vast area of rich and pro- 
ductive acres, the United States has equipped itself for that exchange of 
products and goods between the temperate and torrid zones which is 
the most notable feature of modem commerce. In these days of quickly 
closing doors of trade, control of a rich slice of the tropics is a valuable 
commercial asset. Through the same occupancy the United States has 
established a trading emi)orium, 1>acked by an army and navy, in the 
center of the channels of commerce in eastern Asia, and has thereby ac- 
quired an important factor of advantage, materially contributing to suc- 
cess in the fight for the tremendous and increasing trade of China and 
the Asiatic continent. Occupation of the Philippines and the events 
leading up to it have also conspicuously strengthened American prestige 
in that part of the world, and of this change every American in Asia, 
whether diplomatic or consular officer, whether merchant, missionary or 
concessionaire, will reap the benefit. Without this hmbo the United 
States must in the end abandon the struggle for commercial and strategic 
mastery of the Pacific, and surrender to competitors the trade with 
Asia and the tropics, which is becoming more and more essential every 
year to national welfare and individual prosperity. 

'ilierefore all expansionists, whether western wheat fanners, south- 
ern cotton growers, eastern kerosene producers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants or missionaries, all advocates of the Greater America as a worM 
power, will hail with satisfaction the creation of the appurtenant stage of 
American territorial existence. 

A UkST CHANCK FOR A.VniMl*EaUA1.1SM. 

(2) The Supreme Court's affirmation of the nation's power to rid itsdf 
of appurtenant territory which e.\})erience has shown, or shall demon- 
strate, to be injurious to the body politic, should be welcomed most heart- 
ily by the anti-imperialists, though their arginnents. if accepted by the 
court, would have led to national impotency in this respect. 

There is especial relief in this declaration of power for anti-imperial- 
ists like Mr. Bryan, who helped to ratify the treaty of Paris annexing the 
Philippines, and then fcmnd themselves compelled by their view of the 
national organic law to contend tliat the cession made the Pliili|>pines aa 
integral and inseparable part of the United States. According to their 
theory of the situation there had been placed on Uncle Sam*s shoulders, 
|>artly through their assistance, a disease-infected Old Man of the Set, 
to whom Uncle Sam was forbidtlen or impotent to apply exceptional 
mctluHls of regulation and cure, and whom he was absolutely powerless 
to dislodge. 
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There was distress in the situation even for anti-imperialists who had 
not condoned the treaty of Paris. They illustrated in their own persons 
the paradox that those who claimed to perceive most keenly the evil of 
promiscuous incorporation of territory into the republic were also the 
ones to insist most vehemently that such incorporation liad been accom- 
plished and is indissoluble and irremediable. The republic, they con* 
tend, will be corrupted and overthrown if we retain the Philippines and 
the Constitution will not permit us to be rid of them. They do not de- 
mand : ''Who shall save us from the body of this death ?** But they wail : 
''Nothing can and nobody shall save us from the body of this death!'* 

They put Uncle Sam in the attitude of saying deliberately what the 
sinking foreigner through a dislocation of his auxiliaries said in his 
fright : "Oh I Oh 1 1 will be drowned ; nobody shall help me !** 

Qearly the most disastrous of happenings from the point of view of 
the genuine anti-imperialist would have been a Supreme Court decision 
that the United States could not annex territory, even for a brief tenta- 
tive period, without completely incorporating it as an integral part of the 
body politic, and that consequently the Pliilippines, with their millions 
of savage and semi-savage Malays, were permanently and inseparably 
an integral part of the United States, their people sharing in all the 
most cl^rishcd privileges of American citizenship. Tlie anti-imperialistic 
contention on this point involved a paradox and led logically to stuhifi- 
cation. There should be enthusiastic rejoicing among the anti-imperial- 
ists over their own apparent defeat, 

(3) The existence of this limbo enables the United States to carry out 
in good faith, without disaster to itself, certain pledges for Spain's bene- 
fit contained in the treaty of Paris. If the status did not exist, the treaty 
must be violated and the nation's word broken. 

By lb* fourth snd thirteenth Articles of th« trentr the l*nlte«l Slnte* iiffre* that 
for t«i yours Bponlsh iihlpo and merchamllse •hull bo admitted to tho porta of tho 
Phlllppino lalanda on tho Kimo terma as ahlpo and merchandlaa of tho United States 
and ^anlab adontlAc. literary and artistic worka. not auln-eralve of puMIc order, 
aball contlnuo to be admitted freo of duty Into all tlio ceded terrltorlea. Neither <»f 
theoo provlalona could bo carried out If the Constitution required tho customs mho* 
latlooa of tho United States to apply to thooe territories^ (Justice Gray. In I>owneo 
•salnst Btdwell.) 

IT la KMHRXTIAI. TO riUriXO WBLTARK. 

(4) The people of our new acquisitions themselves, as well as the ex- 
pansionists, anti-imperialists and upholders of national good faith among 
citizens of the United States, should welcome the creation of the status 
of appurtenant territory. It renders possible tliat flexibility in the 
statutes to be applied to them in the early stages of their Americanism 
which is absolutely essential to their welfare. 

In the Philippines, for instance, uniformity in all the widely differing 
isbnds of tariffs, hbor reguhtions, general bws, and in forms and de- 
grees of self-government, would be destructive, locally, both of pr«>s- 
perity and of peace ; and in none of the islands, if the welfare of the na- 
tives is to be promoted, can there be this complete uniformity with the 
corresponding bws of the United States. 

A radical difference of treatment is required for the soutliern Philip- 
pines from that which is wisely apfilicd to the northern islands, and es- 
pecially Luzon. The former are Nlahometan, the latter Christian. The 
people of the former are to be treated, for the present at least, collect- 
ively as tribes and managed through their leaders, the sultans and dat- 
tos. The latter are to be treated as indivtiluals. The problems of the 
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former are not only that of wise taxation, but of the gradual and tactful 
abolition of slavery in conformity with the constitutional prohibition and 
of Mahometan polygamy. In the latter the problems are those of land, 
labor and taxation, and the difficulties to be surmounted are those aris- 
ing in connection with the friars, the Katipunan, Chinese laborers and 
Tagalog insurgents* 

In handling the Sulu sultan and his archipelago there will be need of 
all the flexibility that is possible under the Constitution in the govern- 
ment of appurtenant territory; and in the end recourse may even be 
necessary, under conditions which will vindicate the wisdom of its as- 
sertion, to the power of expelling incorrigible occupants from the limbo 
of appurtcnancy into the outer darkness of the adjacent inferno, lying 
just beyond the farthest limit of the American system. 

I( we do not exercise our power of alienating this portion of appur- 
tenant territor)' we must govern it in the light of the conditions which 
prevail there. 

We must not, for instance, force upon the Moros the blessings of the 
Dingley law, uniformly and indiscriminatingly applied, unless we have 
the soldiers available to subdue a savage uprising. The Moros are not 
accustomed to tax duties of any sort and were almost ready to revolt 
when in 1899 and 1900 the attempt was made to collect there the com- 
paratively light duties imposed by the Spanish law in L4izon. 

Nor will the Dingley law and the internal revenue law of the United 
States be adapted to present conditions in the northern Philippines. The 
i exaction of uniform internal revenue taxes there would subject the Fili- 

pinos to an unaccustomed and unendurable burden, far heavier than 
that which Justice Brown describes in Downes against Bidwell as threat- 
eninfj the Porto Ricaiis. Our tariff is so adjusted as, while raising nec- 
essary revenues, to protect and foster industries which develop in the 
temperate zone amonp: a hif^hly civilized people, and in a land so envel- 
oped in a network of railroads and telegraph lines that there is quick and 
easy communication between all the parts. This tariff will not be pro- 
tective, but destructive, if applied to savage and semi-savage tribes in 
the tropics, handling products of the torrid zone, lacking manufactures 
and facilities of transportation. It is easy, in examining the Dingley 
tariff schedules item by item, to discover articles upon which the duties 
from the Filipino's point of view are either ridiculous or ruinous. 

Just as the Porto Ricans (and curiously enough even the Ilawaiians, 
who have been pracUiatcd from the appurtenant status) are now clamor- 
ing, in order to meet the competition of the cheap Brazilian product, for 
a discrimination which will give them a protective duty on coffee (not in 
uniformity with the states imder the Dingley law which puts coffee on 
the free list), so the Filipinos will l>e desperately demanding relief from 
uniformity of duties on numerous items, including rice, which constitutes 
the native bread, and which under the Spanish law paid only about a 
tenth of the Dingley rate. 

TUB BLESSING OP VNFX^IUL TAXATKKC. 

Whether the power of discriminating in legislation concerning the 
territories is practically a benefit or a curse depends, of course, upon the 
use made of it. Ex-Senator Edmunds says in the North American Re- 
view for August. iQoi : ''Unequal taxation is perhaps the most galling 
and destructive of all forms of tyranny." To impose the burden of equal 
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and uniform national taxation unaccompanied by the corresponding and 
rehted privUeget of representation and national citizenship is, however, 
even more tyrannical and destructive. If the discrimination which resukt 
in unequal taxation is exercised in favor of the appurtenant territory, 
relieving it, for instance, of our internal revenue taxes, and modifying 
our tariff sche<lules to meet the conditions of production and manufac- 
ture wliich exist in such territory, tlic inequality is equitable and benefi- 
cent 

The pessimist believes that Congress in exercising its power of dis- 
criminating legislation concerning a|>purtenant territory will revel in the 
opportunity to degrade into subjects and virtually enslave the miserable 
inhabitants, robbing them through harsh and unequal tax exactions, and 
with despotic heel trampling under foot and in the dust their personal 
rights and republican aspirations. 

The optimist believes that Congress, representing the people of the ^ 
United States, seventy-seven millions inspired by the American spirit, ' 
will inevitably so exercise the constitutionally limited power of discrimi- 
nation as to promote both the national and territorial welfare ; basing 
inequalities in laws for the appurtenant territory upon tlioughtful con- 
sideration of the peculiar needs of such territory : and recognizing that 
the interests of the nation and its appurtenancics are identical and in- 
separable, and that the republic cannot and will not succeed in its aspira- 
tions as a world power for good unless it puts itself in thought in the 
place of its appurtenant territory and promotes the latter*s welfare as its 
own. 

OODDUXO NRWOOMKICS IX THB rA)in«T. 

The treatment of the recent acquisitions by tlie nation, wlien com- 
pared ifcith tliat of fonner annexations, is encouraging to the optimist 
and a rebuke to tlie slanderous imputation tliat the American people, 
eitlier in themselves or as represented in Congress or tlie \Miite House, 
or the Supreme Court, are decadent and degenerate, corru|>ted to the 
point of ready subserviency to the usurper, whose empire is pictured at 
arising upon the wreck of republican principles ami institutions. 

No previous acquisitions in territory by the United Stated have ever 
been treated so considerately or so rapidly advanced along the path of 
American development as our recent annexations of Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, and the policy pursued in respect to them gives pleasing promise 
to the Philippines of their own legislative future. Hawaii endured no 
preliminary period of militar>' occupation like that of California, Louis- 
iana, Florith and New Mexico, and that of Alaska for seventeen years ; 
and after a brief probation in the appurtenant stage it was organized as 
a territory. Porto Rico, after a very short period of military occupation, 
was by the first legislation of Congress concerning it pushed almost to 
the point of incorporation and to the ver>' border of organized territorial 
government. The combined effects of the Foraker act and the insular 
tariff decisions of the Supreme Court have caused Porto Rico to enjoy, 
first, the local expenditure of every cent of money collected in duties on 
exports of Porto Rican products to the United States; second, a refund- 
ing by the United States to the Porto Rican exporters of duties paid 
prior to the passage of the Koraker act, a large sum of money already 
turned over to Porto Rico and expemled irrecoverably within the isfamd 
for the benefit of its peofile ; ami, third, free trade at the present time with 
the United States* without the bunlen of extension to the ishind of vnl- 
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form internal revenue taxes to which the states of the Union are subject. 
Thus Porto Rico gains at every turn. She ate her cake and has it, tea 

HKNKKrK >*OR TUB AnnimSXAXT FIUFIXOa. 

The Philippines in active revolt were favored with substantially the 
same legislation (authorizing the President to administer their aifairs 
temporarily) that was at first provided for Louisiana, which acquiesced 
peacefully in annexation. To be sure, compbint is made (not, however, 
by the Filipinos) that President Roosevelt is authorized to inject Ameri* 
canism into the oppressive laws and despotic and corrupt system of ad- 
ministration which Spain imposed upon the people, and against whidi 
they revolted ; while President Jefferson had no authority, it is asserted, 
to moilify for the relief and benefit of Louisiana the similar monarchical 
system to which its people were subjected. It may well be doubted 
whether a greater hardship upon the Filipinos is involved in the contino* 
ous exercise by the President of the United States during the temporary 
civil administration of some of the discretionary and modifying powers 
which he possessed as commander-in-chief during the military occupa- 
tion, than in his becoming (like Jefferson) the unreasoning and mechan- 
ical instrument of enforcing literally the will of the King of Spain. Asa 
result of this modern despotism, even now before the scattered bands of 
insurgents have laid down their arms, American brains, conscience and 
energy are tleveloping an admirable civil government and the beginnings 
of progressive self-government in the Philippines. 

Tlie blessings of unequal taxation have been showered upon the 
Moros in the shape of a discontiniuince of industrial and other internal 
taxes and a suspension of certain import dttties which give them in ef- 
fect free trade. Exhaustive study (which should culminate immediately 
in unquestionably valid enactment through the prompt approval of Con- 
gress*) has been bestowed upon the preparation of a Fliilippines tariff 

•ConereM has IrRt^lated wisely and with rea»oiuib1e expedition alone this line. The 
dccliilon of the Supreme Court In the Pepke ca«e rendered the Dingley law Inappllem- 
hle to Philippine Importntlona Into the United States and probably caused It to ba ap- 
plicable to importntlona into the Phillpplnea except those froro the United States. 
Only a spccldc act of ConsreM could alter these relations and conditions, and thi 
national loKlslature carefully considered the best method of effecting this rc«<U«st- 
ment. 

In tariff lejclslntlon for the Philippines there are three essential ends to be attain- 
ed. First, a tariff on Imports into the Philippines, so fnimed as to protect the Indus- 
tries of the Islands and to raise the necessary revenues and carefully adapted to ihi 
archipelago's practical conditions and needs. This Uriff Is the sulwtltttts for tht 
DlnfTley schedules which the Supreme Court decision probably rendered applicable tc 
such Importations Into the Philippines. Second, a tariff upon Importations Into tiM 
I*nitcd States from the Philippines which will irlve to the products of the archlpelas« 
all of the concessions In a reduction of duties which can safely snd wisely be snnted 
Third, the payment Into the Insular treasury for the benedt of the archipelago of ol 
the duties collected, whether on Importations from the PhUlpplnes Into the Tnlte^ 
States or upon Importations Into the Plilllpplnes from all the world. 

Of the three essentials of wise Philippine tariff legislation above specified tiM 
bill as oilRinally passed by the House of Representatives provided two. The exist 
Init and satisfactory system of duties upon Importations Into the Philippines an^ 
upon exports from the Islands was conflrnted. The entire revenue from dutki 
whether imposed In the Philippines or here, was diverted Into the Insular treasury 
The House thought, however, that the full Dingley rates should be collected on Pha 
Ippine Importations into the United States, the amount of these duties beinc tumH 
over to the Philippine treasury. 

The Senate Insular committee decided on a Sft per cent reduction of Dincley ralei 
on Philippine Importations into the United States, and. In addition, a reduction equa 
to the amount of export duties Imposed In the Philippines. The Senate apprtnw 
this rciluctlon. and after conference the House concurred, and the l>lll In this shap 
became a law. The Philippine commission had recommended a Ml per cent reductlos 
Concessions from the Dingley rates wUI promote commerce between 11^ FhUlpplne 
and the United States and be IteneAclal to Filipino Interests and to thoae of lb 
American consumers. This trade development outweighs the disadvantasea of th 
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(widely differing from the Dingley law), which by the action of the in- 
suhr authorities went into effect November fifteenth and which in rais- 
ing necessary revenue and protecting insular industries is as delicately 
balanced to meet and promote local conditions as the McKinley or 
Dingley tariff in its relations to the industries of the United States. 

Transports that conveyed to the United States from the Philippines 
soldiers no longer needed, have recently carried return cargoes of school 
teachers. The Filipino is protected in the field of labor opportunities 
against the destructive competition of the Chinese. Tlie native is to en- 
joy easy access to the land of the archipelago — even to the extensive 
areas owned or claimed by the monastic orders — which, through adjudi- 
cations as to title in the Phi1ip})ines supreme court and through public 

reduction which take the shape of the lo«a of a possible additional revenue to tlie 
Mands and of the threat of a poeslblr slight detriment to certain Industries In tlie 
United SUtes. 

A subaUntlal reducUon of the rates (even 73 per cent) soenis advisable both for 
the promoUon of a mutually profitable commerce and to emphasise the advantavra 
of belns a part of the American system as appurtenant territory of the United States. 
But If with considerations affecting home Industries In view ConKross hnd determined 
to collect for the present even the full Dingley rates the archtpehiiro would have had 
BO serious ground of complaint. Matters would In this event have been replaced In 
precisely the same condition In which they stood before the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, except that duties collected on this side of the water on Importa- 
tions from the Philippines would no longer go Into the national but tlie Insular treas- 
ury. An additional source of revenue for the development of the Islands would be 
thus provided. The duties collected In the United States would fall In the same 
category as the export duties now collected In the Philippines on products shipptsi 
from Insular porta. If ths aggregate of revenues from duties on imports Into the 
Philippines and on exporU from tlie Philippines and on Importations Into the Ignited 
States from the Philippines exceeded the requirements of the archipelago and the 
United States did not wish for any good reason to reduce at that time the duties on 
Philippine Importations Into the United States the neceMtary re<luctlon could lie ef- 
fected either by a decrease of the export duties or of the duties on imiiorts Into the 
Philippines. It was purely a question of the wisest and least oppressive adjustment 
of the burden of raising the nec«*ssary insular revenue. 

The Supreme Court decision did not declare a right on the part of the Philippines to 
free trade with the United States and there would not be the slightest Imsls for Pill- 
plno reproaches if free trade had been even wholly denied. The Supreme Court decided 
that the Dingley tariff was not necessarily and arbltrnrlly applied to the Phllipplnea 
as an integral part of the United States: that flexibility and non-uniformity in this 
respect were permitted: and It was assumed that this option of flexibility In legisla- 
tion would be so utilised by Congress as to promote the welfare of both the Filipinos 
and the peopis of the United States. 

This common welfare Is the test of the wisdom of the tariff legislation. What will 
best promote the Interests of the republic and of Its appurtonnnt territory? 

There Is no revival of the primiple of the old flght over Porto Itlco. Free trade 
with Porto Rico was reasonably favored as something In effect promised the Porto 
Ricans at the time of annexation, deserved by th«>m for tlieir he;irty acceptance of 
Asnerlcan control, and highly btmeflcUil to tlieir material lni«*n*sts without detriment 
to the welfare of the United States. In respect to Porto Rico the wise exercise of tlie 
right to disniminate In respect to it In the matter of the tariff Involved an imnuNllato 
waiver of this right. 

Rut In respect to the Philippines the conditions nre entirely different. Free trade 
bHween Porto Rico and the ifnlted States Is. on the whole, bencflcial to both parties. 
Prss trade between the Philippines and the l*nlted States, with the Dingley tartff 
applied as a necessary result upon foreign Importations into the Philippines, would bs 
disastrous to the Filipinos and Injurious to home Interests. 

In some respecu the Porto Ricans have found that the Dingley Urlff is not pre- 
cisely framed to promote In ths highest degree their local interests, snd. having ae- 
cored the boon of uniformity In duties with the states, they are now seeking relief 
from so much of that boon as admits free Into tlieir ports Hnislllan coffee. Tliey wish 
to be discriminated against to the extent of a duty on this article. Wliere there Is one 
Item In which the Dingley tartff Is a misflt In Its application to Porto RIcan condi- 
tions there are a hundred Items In which it Is totally inapplicable to conditions In the 
Phllipplnea. In fact* It would be hard to coficelve of a system more oppressive In 
operatl<m. less producUve of revenue and more dlaastro«ts In Its effects. Ttie plea oC 
the Philippines Is not for uniformity of tartff treatonent with the statea. but for the 
moat considerate discrtnUnation in framing a sysUm which shsH be adjusted to Iocs! 
condltiono and needs. 

In the decision reached by Congress npem this subject, no principle was violated. 
BO American or constitutional rtght was denied the Filipinos. On the contrary, ths 
legislation, as a whols. was framed on the basis of the moat thoughtful eonaldera- 



tkm of the welfare of the people of the archipelago, their vital Interests being safe- 
guarded at every point. (See In appendix, tariff sc 
goeonuMSBl act of July I, ItOi.) 
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purchase of valid ecclesiastical holdings, are to be opened up as public 
lands in small allotments to those who will live upon and cultivate them. 
The difficult problem of the friars is in course of. settlement upon a basis 
which will, it is expected, eliminate this primary cause of native discon- 
tent and Tagalog revolt. Tactful pressure' has brought about a prece- 
dent of voluntary emancipation of Moro slaves by Datto Mandt of Min- 
danao, the ablest and one of the most influential of the Moro chiefs. In 
establishing the insular judiciar}* the most anxious solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the Filipinos has been in evidence, in the personnel of the bench 
and even in the language to be employed for the present in the pro- 
cedure of the courts. And through the whole range of municipal better- 
ments from the introduction of the merit system of appointments to the 
development of railroads and highways, the reports of Otis and Mac- 
Arthur and of the Schurman and Taft commissions give evidence on ' 
every page of intelligent promotion in the archipelago of the best and 
most characteristic features of Americanism, wisely adjusted to native 
prejudice, custom and present capability.* In sharp contrast with tiiis 
tender consideration for our tropical appurtenants is the policy pursued 
toward our frigid dependency, Alaska, whose native people were per- 
emptorily denied all hope of American pri\-ilcges and whose white resi- 
dents were subjected for seventeen years to the absolutism of strict mili- 
tary control. 

Clearly this is the era of rapid transit, not only in the domain of 
transportation, but in the development of American self-government 
among the people of our appurtenant territory and in the extension to 
them of American institutions, rights and privileges. 

*Preiiident RooMvelt In hlM adilreM at Farffo. N. D., April 7, 1003. suramaiiaes 
the recent IcRlMatlve boneHts conferred upon the appurtenant Americana who dweU 
in the Philippines. He 8;iyn: "The Congress which has just adjourned has passed lec- 
tslntlon of high importance and great wisdom in the Interests of the Filipino peopto. 
Flmt and foremost, they conferred upon them by law the present admirable civil ^or- 
crnment: In addition they gave them an excellent currency: they passed a measure 
allowing the org.inlsntlon of a native constabulary: and they provided, in th« Inter- 
eftta of the Islands, for a reduction of twenty-five per cent In the tariff on Filipino 
articles brought to this countr>'. I asked that a still further reduction should be 
made. It was not granted by the last Congress, but I think that In some shape It 
will be granted by the next. And even without It the record of legislation In the In- 
terests of the Filipinos is one with which we have a right to feel great satisfacUon. 
Moreover. Congress appropriated three million dollars, following the precedent It set 
when the people of Porto Rico were ainicted by sudden disaster: this money to )>• 
used by the Philippine government in order to meet the distress occasioned primarily 
by the terrible cattle disease which almost annil. Hated the carabao or water buffalo, 
the chief and most important domestic animal in the Islands.'* 

Col. Clarence R. Kdwards. chief of the insular bureau, says on the same subject: 
"Another act passed by Congress and approved by the President February 9. 1908, 
made provision for the removal of persons aci^used of crimes to and from the Philip- 
pines for trial. Without specific legislation, extradition to and from the Philippines 
would have been Impossible, and criminals esoiplng from the Islands to the United 
States could not have been returned, nor could fugitives from Justice who reached 
Manila have been returned to the Jurisdiction of the court within wliose territory 
their crimes may have been committed. It was not the purpose of the government to 
make the Philippines a penal colony for untried criminals, and therefore the blU above 
mentioned was enacted and is now operative. March 3. lOOA. the day before Con- 
gress adjourned an act was approved which provided for the repayment of duties 
assessed on merchandise brought Into the United States from the Philippine Islands 
l>etween April II. IS!H>. the date of operation of the treaty ceding the Islands to the 
1*nlted States, and March 8. IW2, the date of the passage of the Philippine tariff 
act." 
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Chaptbr XX 
JOHN MARSHALL, IMPERIALIST 

H«v WouM tiM OrMi Chl«f JiMtlce, If AVve. D«cld« IIm InsuUr Turlff Cman-Anal- 
jnto of lUrshairs PvrwMial and Judicial TcndenHM— His Judicial DliicriinliiiillorM 
Asalasi Dependandca, ExalUnc tha NaUonal Powcr-An Old Problem for tha New 
CHUonr— Marshall Could Never Sustain tha Doctrine of National Impotency. 

The eulogistic addresses concerning the great chief justice, delivered 
on John Marshall's day (February 4, 1901) and printed in some (orm in 
almost every city of the United Sutcs, gave to the people of the repub- 
lic a juster appreciation than had hitherto existed of the real size of this 
colossal figure among the founders of the nation. The struggle which 
has raged over his name and dtxtrines in the discussion of the status of 
our insubr acquisitions* both in the presidential campaign and before 
the Supreme Court, demonstrates that his influence is a potent factor 
in the living present As his spirit dominated certain vitally important 
tiranchcs of the task of republic-making at the be^nning of the nine- 
teenth century, so, apparently, it continues to prevail in t<xlay*s labor of 
preparing this nation for the enhrged duties and responsibilities of the 
new-bom twentieth century. 

yin what direction do his spirit and influence tend? 
^The dissenting minority of tlie Supreme Court in the decision of 
Downes against Bidwell is of opinion, expressed bv Chief Justice Fuller, 
that the court in that case has overruled Chief Justice Marshall in 
Loughborough against Bbke, and Justice Harlan in rigorous criticism 
of views, expres^ and entertained by Justice Brown alone, declares 
that such principles mean the destruction of constitutional liberty and a 
radical and mischievous change in our system of government. On the 
basis of these decbrations anti-imperialist comment has pictured Mar- 
shall as prostrate under the grinding heel of the present Supreme Court 
with the Constitution hugged to his bosom and sharing in his over- 
torow* 

The man who was bitterly denounced as a monarchical federalist in 
his day and generation is now imagined as allying himself in spirit with 
the assaibnts of modem '^imperialism.** 

The mighty and subtle brain which gave vitality to the Constitution 
and clothed the constitutional union with ample and irresistible power is 
converted by some legerdemain into the principal sup|K>rt of the dcK- 
trine of national impotency. 

The Supreme Court in the insubr decisions through the voices of 
eight out of nine justices has testifietl to the omnipresence and full su- 
premacy of the Constitution in all .\mcrican territory. Instead of over- 
throwing the Constitution our supreme judicial tribunal has exahed it. 
Does the court then really overrule and rcpwliatc Marshall. Would luH 
he himself, in all probability, if still chief justice, decide the insubr 
cases as the Supreme Court' has done? 

.JThe rital questions involved in the discussion are these: Has Con- 
gress the power in legisbting for the recently annexed West Indbn and 
Asbtic islands to lay and collect duties which are not uniform with those 
exacted in the states of the Union? Does the Constittttitm deny this 
power, however nationally l>eneficbl its exercise and how*ever disastrous 
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its denial may be, by providing that such duties shall be ''uniform 
throughout the United States"? Is the republic impotent to acquire and 
govern for a time territory held as appurtenant to but not an integral 
l>art of the United States? 

The issue in its essence is one of national power, and of the extent to 
which avoidance of discrimination against territory appurtenant to the 
United States must under the Constitution be permitted to limit this 
power. 

MARSHALL'S fKKSONAL TENINDSCT. 

Throughout his entire career Marshall's fixed policy was to aggran- 
dize the national idea, to build up the nation at whatever cost, to so 
frame and construe the Constitution that the government created by it 
should be endowed with all the powers necessary for its development to 
the exalted stage of dignity and influence in which Marshall's optimistic 
mind constantly pictured it. No obstacle of any description, not even a 
sovereign state clothed in all the majesty of constitutionally reserved 
powers, was pennittcd to interfere with the realization of his patriotic 
ideal. 

I Marshall was a federalist of federalists. In the Virginia constitu- 
tional convention and legislature, in Congress and as Secretary of State 
in John Adams' cabinet, he was the able and vigorous advocate of a cen- 
tral government possessing every necessary attribute of full sovereignty. 
In his "Life of Washington*' he describes the federalist party as the 
one "which contemplated America as a nation and labored incessantly 
to invest the federal head with powers competent to the preservation of 
the Union." 

In a letter to a friend Marshall said: 

I am di8po9e<l to ascribe nty devotion to the Union and to a government competent 
to Itn preservation at least as much to casual circumstances as to Judffment. I had 
Rrown up at a time when the love of the Union and the resistance to the claims of 
Great Britain were the Inseparable Inmates of the same bosom, when patriotism and 
n stronjc follow feclinf? with our citizens ^f-Bo««ton were Identical, when the maxim 
"United we stand, divided we fall" was the maxim of every orthodox American. And 
I had Imbibed these sentiments so thoroughly that they constituted a part of my 
being. I carried them with me Into the army, where I found myself associated with 
brave men from different states, who were risking life and everything valuable in m 
common cause l>olieved by all to be most precious, and when I was In the habit of 
considering America as my country and Congress as my government. 

MARSIIAI1«*S JUDICIAL TENDBXCT. 

' When Marshall was appointed chief justice he was Secretary of State 
I in John Adams* cabinet, and he carried to the supreme judicial position 
j federalist ideas of the attributes of the central government and its rela- 
tion to the states, territories and the outside world. 

In a wonderful series of decisions, covering a period of thirty-four 
years, he crystallized those ideas into practical working shape as an es- 
tablished and operative governmental system. He ranks with Washing- 
ton among the creators of the republic and its government. He is also 
among the preservers of the Union, for a central government clothed 
with power, which was established through his decisions, was the only 
form that could have survived the critical periods of American history. 
Chief Justice Waite said. May lo, 1884, at the unveiling of the statue 
to Marshall in front of the Capitol at Washington : 

As year after year went by and new <K>caslons required, with hia Irresistible lofrtc 
enforced by his coi?ent Rngllsh. he develop«»d the hidden treasures of the OonstltuUon* 
demonstrated Its cai>:icltlcs. and showed l>eyond all posslbUlty of doubt that govern- 
ment rightfully administered under Its authority cc»uld protect Itself against Itiielf 
and against the world. 
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Mr. E. J. Phelps, before the American Bar Association, August 21, 

_ rnMllcalhr spMldnc w art Ind^bUd to Chtof Justlet IforalMll for tiM AiMrtcaa 
OHHtlt«tSoii. I do not mMa IIm authorvhlp oC II or 11m adoi»tloo of U-«lthou«li to 
tlwt hm hmA a c oi i «ld< rab i > sluir*— IniI for thai practical conatnictlom thai wtaa and 
tm r mt i n g adnlnlatraUoa. which ralaad It from a doubtful oxperiment to a haroMNi* 
%mm» a pormattont and a bencflcctit aysteiii of sovemment. aualalnad by tha Juds- 
MMt and taUbltahad In tha affection of tha people. He waa nut the coronientator 
upon A a w r lc a n coneUtuUonal Uw; ha waa nut the expounder of It; ha waa tha au- 
thar. tha creator of It. 

Marshall ''found the Constitution paper and he inade it power ; he 
found it a skeleton and clothed it with flesh and blood.** 

As the words of Mr. i^elps and Chief Justice Waite suggest, it was 
not so much the Constitution of which Marshall was the creator, as the 
living, powerfully effective system of government which by construction 
of the words of the already-created Constitution he brought into exist- 
ence and defended against every peril that threatened. 

Marshall as a federalist was a thorough-going advocate of doctrines 
tienounced by the opposition as monarchical. He favored a strong cen- 
tral government; he found ever}'whcre in the Constitution and in the 
reason of things the powers necessary to the development and perma- 
nent endurance of such a government. With him the nation was first ; 
the state a very poor second; and the territories and the District of 
Columbia hardly in sight. 

The national government was coiKcded to be one of constitiuionally 
Kmited powers. It was supreme, however, ^nthin its limits. .\nd if the 
qnestioned power was in &Iarshairs opinion essential to tlie existence or 
welfare of the nation he found, in perfect harmony with his view of the 
Constitution's intent, that such power fell within the bounds of the na- 
tional government's supremacy. 

Of course there was no intentional and conscious manipulation of 
thoughts and words in a specific partisan direction in Marshall's deci- 
sions. His mind worked involuntarily and with machine-like precision 
along the line of sentiments which, he says, "constituted a part of my 
being.** The results were as cretlitable to him as they were iKneficial to 
the country. His biographer, Alkin n. Magrudcr, referring to Marshall's 
sincere contention tliat the Constitution should be construed neither too 
strictly nor too liberally, says : 

The coaatlttttloaal qoeatlona which came b<*f«Ne Mnivhall rhlcltr louh the form of 
whether or not the Coaatltuilon conf<>rrvd 9**n^ power or aaihurliy up«i«i runarrtw or 
the eaecvUve. Then the fedemllat lawyer* tried to ehnw how mnch the Ian* 
could mean, and the antl-fedenitlel c«Hin«el euuahl to »how how Hltle II could 
and each unced that public poller was on hie elile. The dctlakm muet be yee <w 
iw: the authority did or did not real hi the smemment. • • • Kt>w. It In «me thimr 
fa be Impartial and another to be colorlcea In mind. Judce MarehaU wm Impmrllal 
and airoincty pMBtmtd of the Judkiel Inatlnci or faculty. Hut he w;te l>y no meana 
reUrtf— . lie could no mom eliminate from hia mind aa Intet^mt In puMIc affulra and 
opIuAone aa to the preferable forma of aovemmenl and methoda of adnUnletrathm 
than he could cut <»ut and cael away Ida mind Itaelf. lldlevlnir that the Cimatltutkui 
l«la»ded la create and did create a national itovemment. and harlnc decided ncMlona 
aa la what euch a gover n ment muai ba abia la do. he waa auhled to a powerful 
though Inaenelble Influence to And the exiaience of the required aMlltlea of the $itfw* 
emuwaL TIhm when he waa aaked what certain worde meant the meaning whldi 
they bare la hla mind would often be different from the meaning which they bora la 
the adad vi a peraoa dlfferlnc from him In oplnkm coocemlmr the auMed to which 
Ida arorde related. The aManlnc which the worda had for him Inevitably e>fmed Iheir 
aataral and proper BMaalnc. Thua In all caaee of doubt the de da lon mimt reHecl the 
rimpliilBn of hla mind. It cannot be denied nor la It at all dero«atory to him. that thia 
waa tha caaa. Tha sreal amjaflty of hla derlakma were la accordance with federaMal 
a>lai IpUa oC eoaalractlaa aad policy. The republkana all den<Niaca him aa a federal* 
M« mttm 9i aa aslraaw lypa. 
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3IAICSHAUL AS CHIEP JIVIICS. 

Some of Marshall's most noted decisions are those which emphasise 
the supremacy of the departments of the national government over 
those of the states. In McCulloch against the state of Maryland (4 
Wheaton, 316) it is declared that the Constitution of tlie United States 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof are supreme ; they control the 
constitutions and laws of the respective states and cannot be controned 
I by them ; and consequently a law passed by the ^taryland legislature ira- 

^ 'j, posing a tax on the Dank of the United States, an institution organized 

N ^. by an act of Congress, is unconstitutional and void. Other cases nullify- 

ing state laws and asserting the power of the judicial or legislative branch 
of the national government are Fletcher agt. Peck, Dartmouth College 
agt. Woodward, Osbom agt. Bank of the United States and Brown agt, 
\.'\ Maryland. 

The broad power of the constitutionally limited federal government 
' which Marshall consistently upheld is characteristically expressed by him 

in Cohens agt. Virginia, 6 Wheaton, 264. 

The American states as well as the American people have iMlleved a flrm and 
close union to 1>e essential to their liberty and to their happiness. They have beea 
taught by experience that this union cannot exist without a government for th« 
whole; and they have been tausht by the same experience that this rovemokent would 
be a mere shadow that must disappoint nil their hopes, unless invested with larse 
portions of that sovereignty which l>e1ongs to independent states. 

1 To this supreme government ample powers are confided; and if it were possible 

to doubt the great purposes for which they were so confided the peofde of the United 
States have declared that they are given "in order to form a more perfect union, es- 

.' tal)lish justice. Insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 

[ mote the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 

f posterity.*' 

i 1 America has chosen to be. In many respects and to many purposes, a nation: and 

I for all these purposes her government Is complete: to all these objects It Is conn 

[ petent. The people have declared that In the exorcise of all powers given for tliese 

. ' I objectM it Is supreme. It can then in effecting these objects legltiroately control all 

Individuals or governments within the American territory. 

j The special power of the national government to regulate the terri- 
1 tones is laid clown by Marshall in American Insurance Company agt. 
■ Canter, 1 Peters, 511 : 

^j / In the mivinthne Florida continues to l>e a terrltorj* of the United Stales go\'emed 

; / by virtue of that clause In the Constitution whirh empowers Congress to make all 

J r.eedful rulos :ind regulations reMpeoting the territory or other property lielonging to 

,i the United States. 

!J Perhaps the power of governing a territory l)elonglng to the l"nlted States which 

'.Jt has not by Itecomliig a state atniulred the means of self-government r^ay result nec- 

^ e^saiily from the facts that It is not within the jurisdiction of any piirticular state 

rj and Is within t»u» power and jurisdiction of the I'nited States. The right to govern 

)i may be the Inevitable consequence of the right to acquire terrltor>% Whichever nuiy 

:^ be the source whence the power is derived, the possession of it is unquestioned. 

■ Thus Conjjress has the unquestioned power to govern territory- be- 

i longing to the United States. Shall the means be restricted by which 

I this broad power is carried into eflfect ? Marshall .«iays, in reply to this 

question, in McCulloch agt. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316: 

It may with great reason be contended that a government entrusted with such 
ample powers, on the due execution of which the happiness and prosp%»rlty of the 
nation so vitally depend, must also be entnisted with ample means for their execu- 
tion. The power Inking given It Is the interest of the nation te facilitate Its exero- 
tion. It can never be their Interest and cannot be presumed to luive been their In- 
tention to clog and embiirrass Its execution by withholding the most appropriate 
means. * * • Is that construction of the Constitution to be preferred which would 
render these operations dimcult. hasardous and expensive? 

Shall the Con.<Jtitution receive a strict and cramping construction of 
the provisions which assert the national power? On this iK)int Marshall 
says in Gibbons agt. Ogden, 9 WTieaton, i : 

This instrument (the Constitution) contains an enumeration of powers expceusly 
granted by the people to their government. It has been said that these powers oucht 
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to b* constroed strlctlsr. But why oti^ht thejr to be so eonntrued? Is thero ono sea- 
tmne9 la the Coastltutloa which sfves couatenaaee to this rule? * * * If they cob- 
tead for that aarrow coastructloa which would cripple the soverament aad reader 
It uaequel to the ohJecU for which it le declared to be iaatltuted. aad to which the 
powers sivea. as fairly uaderstood. reader It competent, thea we caanot perceive the 
propriety for this strict coastructloa, aor adopt it as the rule by which the Coastl- 
tution is to be ezpouaded. 

Powerful aad Inseaious aiiads takiac as postulates that the powers specially 
ffraated to the soverameat of the Ualoa are to be contracted by the Coastltutloa iato 
the aarfowest possible compass • • • may by a course of wcU-dlscsted but reflaed 
aad aietaphyslcal reusonlac, fouaded oa these premises, explala away the Coastl- 
tutloa of our couatry aad leave it a amcalflceat structure Indeed to look at, but to- 
tally nallt to use. 

Marshall's mind promptly rejected the suggestion of the impotent 
central government which would be created by the emasculated Consti- 
tution under the cramping construction which he condemned. That 
construction, which rendered powerless the national government by im- 
posing upon it too stringent limitations in favor of the states, was repu- 
diated by him. Would he not deal similarly with any construction which 
hampered the national government, and threatened it with injuries by 
limitations, pressed to extremes, in protection of alleged rights and priv- 
ileges of territory belonging to the United States? 

MAKSUALL'S PISCRUIINATIONS AQAINiT DKk'EXDESCUB^ 

In the insular cases the Supreme Court in upholding what it has con- 
sidered to be an essential national power has decided tliat Porto Rico is 
not a foreign countr}* under the Dingley tariff act, not an organized 
American territory, and, though it is domestic, appurtenant territory, it 
is not an integral part of the United States, as those words are used in 
the revenue uniformity clause of the Constitution. Can Marshall be con- 
ceived as guilty of concurring in such discriminations ? 

The decision in McCulloch agt. Maryland and others in similar vein 
brushed aside the sovereign states when they became obstacles to the 
upbuilding of the symmetrical structure of the nation. After thus as- 
serting national supremacy over the states in spite of the anti-federalist 
sentiment that then dominated American politics, Marshall found no dif- 
ficulty in making the dependencies of the Union take their appropriate 
place in his scheme of government, nor, in doing so, was he troubled by 
any resulting necessary infringement of revolutionary principles or oif 
natural rights. 

Marshall's decisions, for instance, concerning the status of the Indian 
tribes make of them nations and not nations; states and not states; 
treaty-making foreign nations as against the states of the Union 
(Worcester agt. Georgia, 6 Peters, 51 y, but not territor)--alienating for- 
eign nations as against the federal government (Johnson and Graham*s 
Lessee agt. Mcintosh, 8 Wlieaton, 543) ; states responsible as such for in- 
iories committed, "domestic dependent nations," not foreign states and 
tiot states of the Union (Cherokee Nation agt. (jeorgia, 5 Peters, i). 
\/ Thus the Indian tribes are foreign states in that they can make 
Wreaties to the advantage of the United States, but not foreign states 
[with title to the lands they occupy, and not foreign states whose citl* 
'icns can sue as such in the courts of the UnitctI States. They arc •'do- 
UKstic dependent nations*' with all the burdens of ik'nnesticity and de- 
pen<lenc)* and none of the privileges thereof. Tliey have the rights 
neither of a foreign state nor of a state of the Unitm. 

Marshall's treatment of the District of Columbia when the alleged 
rights of its citizens came in conflict with some chiin of national power 
may also be examined with profit for a suggestive hint eonceming hU 
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probable attitude toward Porto Rico and the Philippines in the present 
controversy, if he were still chief justice. 

In Hepburn and Dundas agt. Ellzcy (2 Cranch, 445) Marshall held 
that the District was a state in the signification of tliat term in interna- 
\ tional law, but not in the sense of the Constitution, and that its citizens 
\ could not bring suit as citizens of a state in United States courts. In 
\ Loughborough agt. Blake (5 Wheaton, 317) he decided that Congress 
J has the constitutional power to impose direct taxes upon the unrepre- 
sented District, notwithstanding the words of the Constitution coupling 
representation and direct taxation, and notwithstanding "the principle 
asserted in our revolution that representation is inseparable from taxa- 
f tion. 

I The Supreme Court of to<lay in the very spirit of Marshall in the 

■ Loughborough case sustained a questioned national power involving^ 

\ likewise the taxation of dependent territory, disregarding the daim 

made for such territory of uniformity of treatment with the states under 

the Constitution. 

John MarshalPs Supreme Court treated the District as a state when 
taxes were imposed, but not a state when representatives were appor- 
tioned, though the Constitution apparently couples the two things. It 
was declared not to be a state whose citizens can bring suit in the United 
States courts, though the Supreme Court at a later date pronounced it 
in the very spirit of Marshall's reasoning "a state of the Union" under a 
treaty with France conferring privileges on aliens (Geofroy agt. Riggs, 
133 U. S., 25S). In short, the District is a state when burdens are im- 
posed and not a state when privileges are distributed. 

Marshall assumes as a fundamental principle that a national govern- 
ment with the powers necessary to sustain itself in all emergencies has 
been created. He construes the Constitution to bring about this result. 
If the wording is dubious he unhesitatingly decides in favor of the na- 
tional power, and he exercises the subtlety of a wonderful intellect in 
raising doubts tliat may lead to the construction enlarging this power. 

But when the case concerns the dependencies he sees nothing but the 
bare words of the Constitution, which must be literally enforced imtil 
there comes the civil war or the threat and danger of such war, which 
alone in modern times seem to suffice to bring about constitutional 
amendment. If the national welfare appears to require this course he 
confessedly disregards natural rights and republican principles in deal- 
ing with appurtenant or dependent territory, and throws responsibility 
on the legislative branch. He accompanies this discrimination against 
the dependencies with semi-apologies and regrets and characteristic allu- 
sions to the extreme attention and serious deliberation which have been 
bestowed upon the case. He is courteous but merciless. 

Speaking of his rulings concerning the Indian tribes, he says in John- 
son and Graham's lessee agt. Mcintosh: "However this restriction may 
be opposed to natural rights and to the usage of civilized nations* yet 
if if be indispensable to that system under which the country has been 
settled and be adapted to the actual condition of the two people, tt may 
perhaps be supported by reason and certainly cannot be rejected by 
courts of justice," and in Qierokee Nation agt. Georgia, he says: "If 
courts were permitted to indulge their sympathies a case better calcu- 
lated to excite them can scarcely be imagined. ♦ ♦ ♦ If it be true 
that the Cherokee Nation have rights this is not the tribunal in which 
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those rigliU are to be asserted. If it be true that wrongs have been in- 
flicted and that still greater are to be apprehended* this is not the tri- 
bunal wluch can redress the past or prevent the future.** 

In miKh the same fashion he recognizes dcprccatingly the injustice 
and inconsistency which on grounds of national necessity he dealt out to 
the District of Columbia. "It is,** he says, in Hepburn and Dundas agt. 
EIbey» ''extraordinary that the courts of the United States, which are 
open to aliens and to the citizens of every state in the Union, should be 
closed upon them (District citizens)." And in Loughborough agt. Blake 
he says : "Although in theory it might be more congenial to the spirit of 
our institutions to admit a representative from the District, it may be 
doubted whether in fact its interests would be rendered thereby more se- 
cure ; and certainW the Constitution does not consider their want of a 
representative in Congress as exempting it from equal taxation.** 

It could be demonstrated tliat the existence and exerci.<(e of the full 
national power claimed in the insular cases are as essential to the wel- 
fare of the appurtenant territory as of the nation, enabling it to enjoy 
that flexibility of legislative treatment which is necessary to its quickest 
and best development. But cleariy this demonstration is not required 
in order to present to Marshall a case of justifiable discrimination. His 
tenderness is never for the dependent territory. In Loughborough 9gt« 
Blake he suggests a certain flexibility in the taxation treatment of the 
territories. Direct taxes may, but need not be, collected from them. 
This unequal taxation, this lack of uniformity, is not, however, defended 
as an act of solicitous consideration for the interest of the territories ; 
but solely on national grounds, because the collection of such tax might 
cost the government more than the amount exacted. 

WOTLD MAMnjklX OVUIKULB HIMSBUTI 

But Loughborough agt. Blake, just cited, is the very case upon which 
the contention is based tlut Marshall and the present Supreme Court are 
irreconcilably antagonistic in opinion concerning the scope of the United 
States, and that the recent decision overrules and repudiates the view of 
the great chief justice. 

I The decision in Loughborough agt. Blake touches the insular tariff 
controversy at three points: (1) It strengthens the doctrine of broad na- 
tional power. Congress can tax wherever the republic's jurisdiction ex- 
tends. No limitation of place is fixed by the Constitution upon such 
power. This issue is declared by Marshall to be the single question in- 
volved in the case. (2) This broad power of Congress is declared at the 
expense of a dependent and defective member of Uncle Sam*s family, 
the District of Columbia. Marshall concedes that a discrimination 
Sfrainst it is involved in the opinion that the principle ''no taxation with- 
out representation** fails to apply to it. (5) The words of Marshall are 
found m this decision which indicate his opinion, not, however, supported 
by any reasoning or involved in the issue of the case, that the temtoriet 
(ta addition to the District of Columbia) are inchided in the ''United 
States,** as those words are empfeyed in the revenue uniformity provi- 
•ioQ of the ConstitutioiL 

As Justice Brown points out in the Downes case the District of 
Cohnnbia, originally consthuted of portions of the sovereign states of 
Maryland and Virginia, was and is unmistakably within the United 
States for reasons which do not apply in the case of the territories; and 
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it is the District and not the territories whose status is at issue in Lough- 
borough agt. Blake. 

To follow in the insular decisions this oflFhand and superfluous as- 
sumption by Marshall that, the territories are included in this particular 
"United States'' means the overthrow of the principle of the actual ded- 
sion in Loughborough agt. Blake» which is that Congress has in ample 
m<flasure every necessary power of taxation, and that inconvenience or 
even injustice to appurtenant or dependent territory of the United States 
in the exercise of such power is to be disregarded in the national interest. 

Here then is a situation where the too broad expressions of a court 
traveling outside of the issue involved are quoted at a later day to pre- 
vent the application of the very principle which was at issue in the case 
and which the court sustained. A dictum in Loughborough agt. Blake 
is used to prevent the application of the principle decided in Lough- 
borough agt. Blake. 

Marshall has demonstrated precisely what he would do in such a 
case. In the argument of Cohens agt. Virginia (6 Wheaton, 264) coun- 
sel for Virginia, in opposing a certain construction, relied upon words 
used by Marshall himself in Marbury agt. Madison, but the chief justice 
said: 

It Is a mazlm not to b« disrecardcd th;it seneral ezprefHrions In every Ofrfnion are 
to be taken In connection with the case In which those expressions are used. If they 
KO beyond the caks they may be respected, but ouffht not to control the Judvnient la 
a subsequent suit when the very point Is piesented for decision. The reason of this 
mazlm Is obvious. The question actually before the court Is InvesUsated with cara 
and considered In Its full extent. Other principles which may serve to lllustrata ara 
considered In their relation to the case decided, but their possible bearing on all 
other cases Is seldom completely Investigated. In the case of Marlrary vs. Madlaon 
the simple question before the court was • • • The court decided • • • But In thm 
reasoning of the court In support of this decision some expressions are used which so 
far beyond It. The court lays down a principle which Is generally correct In terms 
much broader than the decision. 

Tlius spoke Marshall in overruling himself. In the light of this decla- 
ration can any one believe that Marshall would feel himself bound by his 
unreasoned and unnecessarily broad construction of the words ''United 
States" in the revenue uniformity clause, when in a case affecting the 
powers and welfare of the national government the true construction of 
these words was specifically at issue ? 

It appears then that ^Ia^sha11 would in all probability concur with 
the Supreme Court of today if that tribunal had in fact, as suggested by 
Chief Justice Fuller, overruled his opinion in Loughborough agt. Blake. 
But examination of the insular decisions discloses that Marshall would 
need to reverse himself only to be in agreement with Justice Brown and 
that the other four justices in the controlling five of the court in the 
Downes case do not place themselves in opposition to any part of 
Loughborough agt. Blake. They discriminate the present case from in- 
clusion within Marshall's dictum instead of overruling it. Marshall said, 
in 1820, that the United States included states and territories. Justice 
White, speaking also for Justices McKenna and Shiras, agrees that at 
that time the United States did include not only states but certain terri* 
tories which had been incorporated into it. He further maintains that 
the territory involved in the present litigation has not been thus incor- 
porated, and consequently that Marshall's words do not apply to it. 
Justice Gray in the same spirit holds that the present issue does not 
touch at all the territories in a technical sense, only "territory in the 
broader sense, acquired by war." Thus Marshall may sustain the na- 
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tioiial power claimed in the insular cases either by coinciding with Jus- 
tices White, Gray and McKenna and discriminating this insular *'terri- 
tory belonging to the United States'* from the ''territories'* (incorporated 
into the United States), referred to in Loughborough agt. Blake, or bv 
overruling the dictum of Loughborough agt. Blake in company with 
Justice Brown. 

AX OU> raOBLBM IX TUB XBW OEXTiniT. 

I The opening of the twentieth century, marked by the American ac- 
quisition of Asiatic islands, confronted tlie republic with a problem simi- 
lar to that which it met at the beginning of the nineteenth century in the 
annexation of Louisiana. Was the Constitution endowed through the 
wise forethought of its framcrs and the sound judgment of its construers 
with sufficient adaptability to enable the government to meet new and 
enlarged duties and responsibilities? Or did the written organic law so 
cramp the central government that it found itself helpless to meet the re- 
quirements of Greater America? 

There was more excuse for yielding to the suggestion of national 
and constitutional impotency when, as in Marsliall's early days as chief 
justice, the long, thin line of Atlantic coast settlements and the isolated 
trans-Allegheny colonies which constituted the republic were confronted 
with the problem of incorporating and for a time arbitrarily ruling a 
vast tract of annexed wilderness, far larger than the area included within 
the republic itself ; when the people of this feeble republic, so lacking in 
national unity, were divided among themselves, weak in the republican 
faith and dubious concerning the success of constitutional government, 
and when the President of the United States, the head of the dominating 
political party, was of the unconcealed opinion that incorporation of an- 
nexed territory into the Union was impossible under the Constitution. 

Now the republic is compact and strong; a Union physically and in 
spirit ; bound together inseparably by a national sentiment which unifies 
seventy-seven millions of people, who populate and control over three 
millions of square miles. The precedents from Louisiana to Alaska re- 
move the constitutional doubts which troubled Jefferson. The civil war 
and the Spanish-American war have revived and wonderfully developed 
the national spirit. The thirteenth amendment, added long after Mar- 
shall's day, makes unmistakable announcement, lacking in Marshall's 
time, that there may be places subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States which are not within the United States as those words are em- 
ploved in certain sections of the Constitution. The republic incorporated 
m Louisiana an area greater than its own ; in Alaska it annexed an ex- 
panse of sfiojooo square miles of non-contiguous territory. In both 
cases it exercised the powers of discrimination in government claimed 
and denied in the present controversy. If it was not helpless in these in- 
stances, why should it be impotent when precisely the same method and 
principle of treatment are pro|K>sed for a territorially insignificant ac- 
quisition, about the size of the state of Utah, hardlv four per cent of the 
republic's total area, on the other side of the world? 

The republic was never greater in material prosperity, intellectual ad- 
vancement, moral stamina and in the strength which comes from na- 
tional unitv. There was never a people or government in the history of 
the world less likely to respond favorably to the demand that they throw 
up their hands in admitted helplessness before some difRcuh probleni 
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or heavy task or threatened danger, or confess that their organic written 
law is a strait-jacket cramping the national limbs and body into im- 
potency before the conditions of the new century. 

The question of constitutional adaptability and national strength or 
impotency at the beginning of the twentieth century is squarely met and 
answered by the Supreme G>urt in Downes agt. BidwelL 

Tliis tribunal refuses to admit that the Constitution denies to Con- 
gress the power in acquiring territory to prescribe upon what terms the 
United States will receive its inhabitants and what their status shall be. 
The five justices constituting the court in this case hold that the results 
of this denial of power would be nationally disastrous. It would prac- 
tically nullify both the power to acquire and to alienate territory. **It is 
doubtful if Congress would ever assent to the annexation of territory 
upon the condition that its inhabitants, however foreign they may be to 
our habits, traditions and modes of life, shall become at once citizens of 
the United States/' (Justice Brown.) 

"Can it be denied that such right (to acquire territory) could not be 
practically exercised if the result would be to endow the inhabitants with 
citizenship of the United States and to subject them not only to local but 
also to an equal proportion of national taxes, even although the conse- 
quence wouI<1 be to entail ruin on the territory and to inflict grave detri- 
ment on the United States to arise both from the dislocation of its fiscal 
system and the immediate bestowal of citizenship on those absolutely 
unfit to receive it ?" (Justices White, McKenna, Shiras and Gray.) 

This last quotation suggests that denial of the power claimed would 
also render the nation impotent to protect from injury the annexed ter- 
ritory and to this view Justice Brown assents. **It is scarcely possible," 
he says, ''that Congress could do a greater injustice to these islands than 
would be involved in holding that it could not impose upon the states 
taxes and excises without extending the same* taxes to them. Such re- 
quirement would bring them at once within our internal revenue system 
♦ ♦ ♦ applying it to territories ♦ ♦ ♦ where it would prove an 
intolerable burden.** In thus practically forbidding the nation to acquire 
territory or to get rid of it, however nationally desirable it might prove 
to do so, the Constitution would compel a step which *'might be fatal to 
the development of what Chief Justice Marshall called the American em- 
pire." (Justice Brown.) It would rob the United States of all power 
to protect the birthright of its own citizens and to provide for the well- 
being of the acquired territory, and would render it "helpless in the fam- 
ily of nations," "stripped of those powers which are absolutely inherent 
in and essential to national existence." (Justices White, IShiras, Mc- 
Kenna and Gray.) 

Tlie question asked in the insular cases being thus one of national 
power under conditions which demonstrate the absolute necessity of its 
exercise for the national welfare, what would Marshall's answer have 
been? 

Can we not frame from his decisions already cited a logical and con- 
sistent opinion in MarshalVs unmistakable style, convincingly sustain* 
ing the power of the central government claimed in the insular cases 
and recently approved by the* Supreme Court ? Would he not at the out- 
set have proclaimed again, as in Cohens agt. Virginia, the supremacy of 
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the national power, the endowment of the federal government with at- 
tributes which fit it to meet all emergencies ? Would he not, as in Gib- 
bons agt. Ogdcn, denounce tliat narrow construction of the Constitution 
which would render tliat instrument and the government created by it 
magnificent to look at but unfit to use? 

Would he not, as in McCulloch agt. Maryland, liave declared that in 
the selection of means to carry out effectively the unquestioned power to 
govern tlie territory belonging to the United States the central govern- 
ment should not be clogged and embarrassed and that a construction of 
the Constitution which had that effect should be condemned and repu- 
diated? 

Would he find the slightest difficulty in pronouncing the new ac- 
quisitions not foreign in one sense and not an integral part of the United 
states in another, when, to meet the exigencies of the natioiul require- 
ments, he had pronounced the Cherokee tribe a foreign nation and not a 
foreign but a domestic dependent nation, not a state of the Union and not 
a foreign state, a treaty-making power, but lacking the power to alien- 
ate land ; and when he had decUred the District of Columbia a state for 
bearing burdens and not a state for sharing constitutional privileges? 

Would he have hesitated to make a decision which might give Con- 
gress the power, if it wished to exercise it, of treating the Filipinos in 
certain respects as aliens, when in Hepburn and Dundas agt. Ellzey he 
made a decision which, as he himself intimated, placed the people of the 
District of Columbia in a less favorable relation than aliens toward the 
courts of the United States? 

If attention were called to his opinion indicated in Loughborough 
agt. Blake, that the territories are included within the words **United 
States" in the uniformity of duties clause, would he not reply as in 
Cohens agt. Virginia and repudiate his dictum when it came in conflict 
with the vital principle of the point actiuilly dccidetl in the ver}* case in 
wMch his too general expressions were uttered ? 

Or, if he were unwilling to overrule these words, would he not dis- 
criminate Loughborough agt. Blake from the insular tariff cases, as did 
Justice White and his associates? 

Can such a man as Marshall be conceived by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation as pronouncing the Constitution incapable of meeting twentieth 
century conditions and of confessing that the government which the 
Constitution created is impotent to protect and preserve Kself ? 

But a voice from the anti-imperialist league may exclaim : '"Suppose 
we admit that Marshall was a federalist and imperialist, and might decide 
with the Supreme Court of today in the insular cases, even though he 
were compelled to overrule his opinion expressed in Loughborou^ agt. 
Blake in order to do so, how does that affect us ? We are the discifrfet 
of Thomas Jefferson, not of Hamilton and MarshalL* 

The doctrine of national impotency is n^t merely un- federalist. It it 
ttn-republican and un-democratic. It is not an American doctrine at alL 

Marshall's robust, patriotic interpretation of organic law was essen- 
tial to national existence and prosperity. Upon his decisions as a founda- 
tion the great republic has arisen. 

The giants of those early days all in practice put the constitutional 
purpose ''to pronK>te the general welfare** at the head of their Est of 
motives of action, and even their individnal ideas of abstract poBtical 
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principle were not permitted to interfere with their course when the na- 
tional welfare was at stake. 

Marshall did not need to violate his individual political views in de- 
ciding invariably in favor of the nation against state* territory. District^ 
Indian tribe, individual or the outside world. His opinions irresistibly 
drove him in that direction. 

But Jefferson, who thought that the United States could not consti- 
tutionally annex and incorporate Louisiana, and that such action, as he 
phrased it, made blank paper of the Constitution, unhesitatingly annexed 
and incorporated the new acquisition without a constitutional amend- 
ment, because he believed the general welfare required it. He governed 
the annexed territory on monarchical lines in violation of his principles 
of natural rights, because he thought the nation's welfare demanded it. 

The doctrine of national impotency would be fatal to any political 
party which obstinately adhered to it. The advocates of the "full power 
to do all acts and things which independent states may of right do,'' a 
power which, in the words quoted, the Declaration of Independence 
claimed for the United States, have always the advantage in American 

'\ controversies. 

* Tliose who have said that the nation could not do this or that be- 

cause the power was reserved to the sovereign states ; who denied in 1803 
the national power to cx|>and by incorporating new territory; who de- 
nied the national power to preserve the Union through coercion of the 
states — these have all been swept aside by the American people in the 
irresistible progress of the republic, and in the wonderful development 

1^ of the spirit of American nationality. 

^ In elections, in war and in amendments of the Constitution the 

American people have uniformly proclaimed hostility to the doctrine of 
impotency, to the proclamation of a dwarfed or hobbled or paralyzed re- 
public. The government of, by and for the people will never. Samson- 
like, permit any |K>HticaI Delilah to shear its locks of strength. 

In reliance on the so-called imporialistic policy and doctrine of ample 
national power under the Constitution which Marshall thought and Jef- 
ferson acted and the Supreme Court of today has proclaimed anew, the 
American republic will advance, strong and confident, into the labors 
and dangers, the high responsibilities and the conspicuous successes of 
Greater America's twentieth century. 
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Chapter XXI 
THE SCHURMAN PARADOX 

•iraaca Cmm of Wltii«M and Advocnto Jacob O. flchurman— Fucta ra. Oplnton*— 
What He flaw and Heard Deatroya HIa Thectry— An AdYormta of Antl-Impertaltam. 
Ha TraUAea la the flama Breath for Imperlallam. 

(June 30. ItKC^ 

In the new anti-imperialism campaign now raging President Jacob 
G. Schurman of Cornell University, the president also o( the first Philip- 
pine commission, is a conspicuous figure. Among the anti-expansion 
leaders he is doubtless entitled to the most consideration. He speaks 
concerning the Pliilippincs with the authority of one who has seen with 
Ma own eyes and heard with his own ears, and who consequently knows 
— and in this regard he at once attracts public attention as a striking ex« 
ception to the rule of practical non-acquaintance with the subject which 
seems to prevail among recent anti-e.\pansion orators. By virtue of his 
former official connection and his present views, Mr. f^churman has now 
become the oracle of the anti-imperialists, who reverently quote his 
words in public and private discussion* 

Analysis of Schurman*s utterances discloses a curious paradox. 
Whik he is the advocate of anti-imperialism, he is a witness (or im* 
periaKsm. He went to the Philippines an opponent of the acquisition of 
the archipelago, and he is now an enthusiastic advocate of its abandon- 
ment. But his testimony concerning what he saw and heard in the is- 
lands, and his detluctions made on the spot on the basis of his experience 
and personal observation, render him a most effective witness against 
the very anti-imperialistic theories which he now upholds. 

An interesting and significant feature of the Schurman paradox is the 
fact that he recognizes no lack of harmony between the dual and coo* 
fltcttng personalities of Witness Schurman and Advocate Schurman. He 
treats his case as one of the evolution of an anti-imperialist, whereas it is 
obviously one of revolution. If he had stated that what he thought and 
said while commissioner in the Philippines was under the stress, per- 
haps to some extent unconscious, of a sense of official obligation and re- 
sponsibility, and that now when he was released from the governmental 
yoke and could think and speak untrammeled in ftrecise acconlance with 
his individual inclinations he viewed things in a different light, his posi- 
tion would be readily understood. His imperialistic critics would be dis- 
armed, and could use against him only ineffectively his repudiated ex- 
pressions. For every American has the inalienable right, frankly admit- 
ting a previous mistake, to change his mind. 

But Schurman does nothing of the sort. On the contrary, he re- 
aftrms vigorously his testimony concerning the (acts and conditions (all* 
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ing under his observation in the Philippines, and indorses with renewed 
emphasis the soundness of the conclusions which he expressed two years 
ago on the basis of this personal knowledge. Where his opinions have 
been altered he attributes the modifications exclusively to changed con- 
ditions as indicated by the statements or supposed statements of other 
men. 

Under these circumstances the public will take the liberty of compar- 
ing Schurman's evidence with that alleged to be furnished by these 
other men whom he cites, and of forming its own conclusions as a resuh 
of this comparison, even when that conclusion differs from the one 
reached by Schurman himself. The net result of this procedure is to in- 
dorse Schurman as an honest and reliable witness, and to discredit him 
as a logical rcasoiier upon the e\ndence in the case. 

There is no purpose of raking over half-forgotten utterances of 
Schurman to sustain against him the trifling charge of ordinary human 
inconsistency. His case is unique. In a single address delivered by 
him at Cornell University as late as January, 1902, he makes a complete 
revolution — like an acrobat who leaps straight upward in the air and after 
turning a perfect somersault lands with his feet upon the precise point 
from which he start ed^-all the time protesting that he has not stirred from 
his original position or for an instant reversed himself. He begins as an 
anti-imperialist in opinion, he proceeds as ian imperialist in act and 
thought, he concludes as an anti-imperialist advocate of '^scuttle.'* A 
study of the various positions assumed by him on this occasion and of his 
declarations in each of his successive attitudes constitutes in itself a lil>- 
eral education in the varied phases of imperialist and anti-imperialist 
opinion. 

SCIirilMAN AS AN IMPEKIAUnT frmoEW. 

In this address Schurman reaffirms his opinions of 1899 concerning 
the duty and necessity of maintaining American sovereignty; and re- 
peats that he rightly viewed such sovereignty as an established fact and 
would not permit the subject of independence even to be discussed by the 
insurgent l^ilipinos. lie stigmatizes the Filipinos in arms at that time 
as "rebels," influenced not by patriotism, but selfishness and the spirit 
of brigandage. He declares that while there was among the educated 
Filipinos (an insignificant fraction of the entire population) a desire for 
ultimate independence after an indefinite period of American tutelage, 
speedy independence was impossible and not desired; that there was no 
Filipino nation ; that diversity of races and tongues forbade the spirit of 
nationality ; that there was no public opinion, no aspiration among the 
masses for independence, and no interest among them in the insurrec- 
tion. 

"A merlon n noveroljjnty over th* rhlUpplnes hnvlnff b^n Mtabllsh^d by treaty 
wns a fact which wan no longer open to dlscuffvion by PUIplnos In armii. And to 
meetlnRH of tho commission with them I always ruled thMt question out of order and 
refused to permit any speaker to debnte It. 

*'The TaKnloi; Insurgents and their Philippine republic did not represent the In- 
habitants of the Philippine Islands, but only a minority of them. 

"For those reasons and also In^cnuse Ai;ulnAldo*s men were rebels In arma, wa ta* 
sisted that the rccof^nltlon of American sovereignty was the first condition of peaca. 

••The leaders perceived that under American soverelRUty they would enjoy ffreatar 
lll>ortles than they had ever dreamed of under Sivinlsh rule, and If not a nominal Inda- 
pcndence at least n firmer and surer self-sovernment than their own PblHp|»lna ra- 
publlc could ever Runrantee/* 

The congress, cabinet and president of the Philippine republic de- 
cided in 1899 to accept the American sovereignty and peace on the basts 
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of the proclamation of the Schurman commission; but Luna, the gen- 
cral commanding the army, frustrated the plan, arresting peace dele- 
gates, accusing them of treason, and sentencing some to imprisonment 
and others to death. 

"The InsurvenU In armii were ready to sacrifice ever>thlns to their own selfish am* 
bltkm. Ignorance and Insane tolly. The officers would not abiindon their hish posi- 
tions to sink Into their former Inslimlflcance In the civil community: and the soldiers 
preferred llvlns on others to working for themseUes. Military power relctised from dvll 
authority always lapses Into a selfish or remorseless tyranny, and nowhere Is this 
law more loirlcally illustrated than In the Philippines. Such an unholy carnival of 
rolUUrlsm. despotism, hrlsandace, cruelty and wholesale intimidation of peaceful and 
unoffendins Inhabitants as the dlsorsanlsed InsurReat Imnds have since enacted In 
dlfTerent parU of the Philippine Islands Is without pjtrullel In occidental history— and 
Unds a parallel In Asia alone. The poor Philippine republic was not only dead, but— 
what Is equally Important In oriental polltlcs^lt never affnln pretended to be all\*e. 
In America. Indeed, honest and patriotic, but sadly rol9lnformed. dtlscns still talked 
of the new republic of the orient and that youthful fatlier of his country. Aculnaldo. 
But the cold fact Is that since those trairic bappenlnica In the province of Nuevm 
Edja In the month of May. 1800. there has not been even the semblance of a PhllliH 
pine repubUe; all clean cone are Its conKresa. cabinet, president and other civil ofll- 
cers; while the opposition to the establishment of American sovereignty has proceed* 
•d not so much from the patriotism of the the people as from the selfishness of Indl* 
rlduals. from the lust of military power and oppression, from the spirit of rulibery 
and brfffandaga.*' 

The Filipinos were absolutely unfit tor indc|)cndcnce in 1S99. The 
Mahometan tribes in the southern islands — more than a third of the 
archipelago — had no desire for or conception of it. 

**In the Christianised Philippines, namely. I..uson ond the VIsnyam there was no po- 
llUcal organisation representing their Inhabitants—the defunct Philippine republic was 
almost altogether a Tasaloc orffanls»itlon— on whom tlie trust of sovereignty mltfht 
have been devolved. There was not even a slnicle military leader whom all accepted. 
Thus at the present time (lUOO) General L*iikban. who Is fluhtlnK us in Siimar. and 
General Malvar In southern Luson. are playlns lndcp%*ndcntiy tlioir own hands. What 
reasonable man. Indeed, could have expected harmonious co-operutlon from VIsayans. 
Tsffaloss. VIcols. Ilocanos and the otlier peoples of Luson and tl>e Viii:«yas. who was 
aware of iheir ancient rivalries and jealousies, tbeir mutually unlutclUirlble lansuases. 
and the isolation in which they lived In consequence of the lack of decent means of 
communication r* 

The people generally did not want immediate independence. Among 
intelligent Filipinos ultimate independence — after an undefined period 
of American training — was their aspiration and goaL 

"While the peoples of ihe Philippine Islands ardently desire a full measure of 
rishis and liberties they do not In the opinion of the i*ommlsj«lon (enerully desire Inde- 
pendence. Hundreds of witnesses testified on this sul»Jet*t to the cttmrnission and Its 
individual members, and though they represented all possible vnrlolles of opinion^ 
many of them beinir In sympathy with the Insurgents— they were uniform In their 
testimony that In view of the Ignorance and political inexperience of tlie masses of 
the people, the multiplicity of lancuaices, the «llvcrffencies of culture and mode of Ufa, 
and the obstacles to intercommunication, an Independent sovereign Philippine state 
was at the present time neither possible nor desirable, even If its poverty and internal 
weakness and lack of coherence would not invite and the dlssiiilsf action of aliens em- 
tall the Intenrentloa of foreign powers with the Inevitable ivsult of the dlvisl«m of tka 
arehipelaso amonir them and the disappearance forever of the dream and hope of a 
united and self-sovemlnc Philippine commonwealth. 

"There belns no Philippine nation, but only a c«tllecti«»n of different peoples, there 
to no general public opinion in the archlpelairo: l>iit the men of property and eduea* 
tlon who alone Interest themselves In public affairs in general recognise as India- 
pensable American autliorlty. guidance and protection <1M«I.1 ****** In llVg 
the masses of the people seemed to be indifferent to the outcome of the contest be- 
tween the Tagalog Insurgents we were then fighting and the forces of the United 
States. As one of them said to me in Cebu. they did not care so long as they had 
their rtet and flak.** 

TiiK i*iioi*iiicT or iijnMATS iM»Rrfc.xm»cm. 

The conclusion reached by Schurman upon tlie basis of his own evi- 
tlence and in reliance u|x>n his own observations and experience was that 
the United States exercising its full sovereignty in the Philippines, 
should give the archipelago the benefit of a long and thoughtfuHy plan- 
ned period of American tutelage with uhiniate Filifiino iiKkpcndcnce bi 
view; that the nation's obligation was and is to make of the PhiSppines 
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an Asiatic republic after the American model, to develop such govern- 
ment, to fit the Filipinos for it, and, finally, after an indefinite and pro- 
tracted period of training to be determined by the United States, to cut 
loose from the new republic and permit the latter to go alone. 

"Their own orsiinic life beinc reeoffiUsed as self-contiUncd and Inviolable, when H 
reaclica a desrea of maturity Qualifying them for Independence, a new republic nay 
arlae In Asia without any aliock to the United Statea of America. Fbr If ander 
American training the Flllplnoa come to fit themaelvea for sovereign Independence, I 
have no doubt Americana win srant It If the Flllplnoa then deaire It. . , 

"rrogreaslve liberty must from the nature of the case Issue In aoverel^n Independ- 
ence *after the fashion of the really true nations,* If Indeed the Fillpinoa desire 
that boon when they have reached the stave of political enfranchisement qualifying 
them to assume It. I make this Implication explicit because thouch the gonl may be 
distant I think It desirable to form a clear notion of what It really la. 

**Thu8 If you look beyond the present and the near future you descry In the dis- 
tance an Independent and aoverelim Philippine republic * * * a daughter repubUe 
of ours— a new birth of liberty on the other side of the Pacific 

"When representative Institutions have been conferred * upon the Filipinos. If tbs 
people ihroush their regularly constituted spokesman— which lAina. Malvar and Luk* 
ban never were— petition for freedom and Independence and show that they ars capa- 
ble of mtilntalnlnir law and order and discharslns their International obllsatlcMis, 
can It be doubted that tlie American people would grant such a petition? The 
United Statea would deal aa liberally with the Phlllpplnea as Great Britain with her 
colonics: and everybody knows that If the self-governing commonwealths of Auatralis 
or Canada today desired Independence they might have It for the asking. The nil»> 
take of Agulnaldo and the Insurgents (so far aa the Insurgents were not mere brls- 
anda and robbers) was In approaching the United SUtes with rifles Instead of peti- 
tions." 

All of these statements and prophecies are predicated upon a period 
of American training of the Filipinos which will fit them in the distant 
future for self-government, either as a part of the Union or as a daughter 
republic, a model of republican institutions in Asia. When the Filipinos 
reach this stage of development corresponding to that of Canada or Aus- 
tralia in relation to Great Britain, they are to express a wish concerning 
their future government, and then since, in Schurman't opinion, we 
ought not, must not and will not incorporate them in the Union, we will 
make of them a new republic. Tlie period of training to develop a na- 
tion and a republic in the Philippines will not be shorter than that re- 
quired to fit the Filipinos for incorporation as an American territory. 
The labor will be of the same nature in the two cases and of equal dif- 
ficulty. 

If we are to consult or appear to consult the Filipino wishes at all in 
this future decision, why announce now what the nature of that decision 
will be? The intelligent Filipinos of the federal party who are working 
for pacification and American sovereignty aspire to ultimate statehood. 
Why discourage them so long in advance of the time when the conclu- 
sion must be reached? Why not push ahead with the training and de- 
velopment which will be required for either status, and leave the final 
decision to the Filipinos and Americans of the day when the period of 
training will be ended and full self-government of some sort is to be en- 
joyed ? 

TUB ADVOCATK OP IM>!»>I.%TR INDEI*ENDENa& 

In Schurman*s last stage of opinion, without discarding any of his 
previously expressed and contradictory views, he adopts in effect the 
policy of ''scuttle." Any decent government (or any government at all) 
by Filipinos of Filipinos is better than the best by Americans. Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. Wc 
should set up a representative assembly as soon as possible in the Phil- 
ippines and submit to that body the question of the permanent form of 
Filipino government and whether, and how soon, we should cut loose 
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from the islands. We have no business in the Philippines and should 
get out, or prepare to get out, at once. 

*'Undiscoverable. or At any rule undlsccmcd. If It existed. In 1800. this consdons- 
Bcss of nationality Is today so manifest and powerful that General Chaftee. looklns 
at U with the eyes of a military man. has declared, or at least. Is reported to have de- 
clared, that the naUvcs of these Islands are all traitors to American sovereignty; all 
have their hearts set on Independence. 

**I am not surprised, therefore. If today we have to reckon with a universal senU- 
aent and l<lea of nationality amoni; all the peoples of L>uaon and the Vlsayas with a 
demand or desire for Immediate Independence. 

"But If that be the case— and General CliafCee's statement seems to confirm It as a 
fact— the in^eatest obstacle. In my Judgment, to the cstabllahment In the near future 
of a Philippine republic has been removed. When I wrote In ISOQ, that *no one can 
foresee when the diverse peoples of the Philippine Islands may be molded toirether 
Into a nationality capable of exerdslns all the functions of Independent self-Rovem- 
■Bent' (report of first Philippine commission). tliouKh I hoped for the djtwnlns of thv 
day miihln one iceneration (as I there Intimated). I did not expect as early as ISmS 
to learn from the commanding general that, under the hammer of war and ttie heat 
of strife, the weldlns of these 'diverse peoples* Into a common nationality liad been 
eoBSummated. 

**l shall not. however. Indulge In cuesses as to the diite when the new fabric should 
be rsarrd. On that point 1 desire lo !>e Informed by the Filipinos themselves. • • • 
Here, then. Is another reason why Congress should not delay Krantlns repn^^entaUve 
Institutions to tlie Filipinos. • • • Let a Philippine popular assembly or liouse of 
representatives say whether the Filipinos want Independence or not. and. If so. at 
what date they think the (rant should be conferred, and we shall then have before 
«s an the conditions necessary for the fln.1l solution of the Philippine problem. 

"Any decent kind of sovemment of Filipinos by Filipinos Is better than the best 
possibis government of Filipinos by Americana." 

OXNTRADICnmY niBORIBS or TLTIMATB AND niMEDIATK LNDKTBNDEXCB. 

As the prophet and guarantor of ultimate Filipino independence. 
Schumian expresses the opinion that if after a period of American tute- 
lage the Filipinos reach a degree of maturity qualifying them for inde- 
pendence as "a new republic/' if under American training the Filipinos 
come to fit themselves for sovereign independence, **I have no doubt 
Americans will grant it, if the Filipinos then desire it.*' Tlie training 
was to fit the Filipinos to form an independent and sovereign republic — 
"a daughter republic of ours — a new birth of liberty on the other side of 
the Pacific." The termination of the period of tutelage was to be decided 
by the instructor, as England might on request grant independence to 
Canada or Australia. Its continuance, the object being the develop- 
ment of a worthy and creditable example of republican institutions and 
principles in Asia, was to be necessarily protracted and the process of 
training laborious. "The goal may be distant ;" "they are likely one day 
to become a free people ;" "if you look beyond the present and near 
future you descry in the distance an independent Philippine republic." 

As finally the advocate of "scuttle" he favors an immediate popular 
assembly of Filipinos, 2th immediate decision by that assembly whether 
the Filipinos want independence, and when they want it. and the accept- 
ance by us of that declaration as furnishing all the conditions necessary 
for the final solution of the Philip})ines problem. He concludes by the 
assertion that "any decent kind of government of Filipinos by Filipinos 
is better than the best possible goveniment of Filipinos by Americans.** 
In his latest position he, in effect, denies the necessity of a period of 
American training, and waives the American right to determine when 
tins training is complete. Instead of preparing the Filipinos for self- 
government as a republic — a daughter of ours — a model and exemplar 
of republican institutions for the enlightenment and imitation of the orient 
— retaining to ourselves the right to say when this preparation is per- 
fected and our pupil may confidently walk alone, we are to turn over the 
decision of the date of ihdependeiKC to the Filipinos themselves, who wiQ 
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then be at liberty to form not necessarily a repubfic, but ''any decent land 
of government'' In. its ultimate analysis Mr. Schurman's last view 
adopts the anti-imperialist construction of "the consent of the governed" 
statement of the Declaration of Independence. Logically it deprives as 
of the right to require that the IRlipinos should set up a decent kind of 
government. If governments derive their just powers only from the 
consent of the governed, then any kind (not merely any decent kind) of 
government of Filipinos by Filipinos is better than the best possible 
government of non-consenting Filipinos by Americans. 

It also follows that any government of Moros by Moros is better than 
the best government of Moros by Tagalogs, and that any government of 
Visayans or Macabebes or Ilocanos or Vicols or Igorrotes or any one of 
the numerous tribes of the Filipinos is better, if conducted by the tribe 
itself, than the best by Tagalogs. 

Why should despotic control of the numerous Filipino tribes, varying 
in language and customs, inharmonious and often bitterly hostile, be in- 
trusted to the Tagalogs of Manila and Luzon in the name of self-govern- 
ment? Must not each tribe at least enjoy independence and govern it* 
self? 

MAooiiiNo UP mix. Axn Doirx aoasi. 

In this single address Mr. Schurman holds as an arrogant imperialist 
that American sovereignty is not to be disputed, and also as an anti-im- 
perialist advocate of "scuttle" that it is to be immediately and properly 
surrendered. He warns off the Filipinos from even discussing independ- 
ence, and offers it to them for the asking. He finally says to "rebels in 
arms :" "Verbally admit our sovereignty and we will practically concede 
your sovereignty." He indorses the most radical assertion of American 
I sovereignty over the Filipinos in 1899, he calls those men "rebels'* who 

deny this authority, he sustains the sending of thousands of soldiers half 
way across the world to compel nominal assent to our sovereignty, and 
\ then as soon as this assent has been secured he proposes to ask the ex- 

^ rebels whether they yearn for the sovereignty which has been forced 

i; upon them, whether they wish us to go or stay, whether they desire to 

1 be trained by us for their own good, or whether they wish to be left to 

I their own devices to set up their own form of government and to conduct 

I it as they please. And he proposes that the United States shall act in 

accordance with the response to this question and abandon the sover- 
eignty for the defense of which against "rebels" it has expended so much 
blood and treasure. 

Schurman renews the assertion that in 1899 speedy independence 
was undesired and impossible, and in 1902 he urges that independence 
be immediately granted because practicable and desired. 

Why this reversal of attitude? Have the conditions disappeared 
which in Schurman's opinion in 1899 prohibited independence for a gen- 
eration at least? 

Has the "undefined period of American training" which was to pre- 
cede Philippine independence been enjoyed by the Filipinos? Is there 
less of "ignorance and political inexperience" among them, or a reduc- 
tion of "the multiplicity of languages," or of "the divergencies of culture 
and mode of life"? Have the "obstacles to intercommunication" been 
removed? Is there less of "poverty, internal weakness and lack of 
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coherence'' ? Have the "ancient rivalries and jealousies^ of the Visayans# 
Tagalogs, Vicols and Ilocanos been obliterated? Is there a single mili- 
tary leader now whose government is acceptable to all? Is there a polit« 
ical organization now — for lack of which in 1899 independence could not 
be conferred? "There being no Philippine nation" in 1899, is there one 
today? Have the masses of the people, indifferent to the insurrection in 
1899, ^vhen the Philippine republic was in nominal existence and the 
fighting force of the insurrection was strongest, been stirred to patriotic 
interest and enthusiasm and to the development of national sentiment by 
the dwindling guerrilla warfare of the last few years, conducted by men 
whom Mr. Schurman denounces as "rebels/' "bandits/' men lacking pa- 
triotism and fighting for selfish motives, preferring to live upon others 
rather than go to work? 

▲ MllUkCtliOCS TRAXSFOBMATIOeC. 

Schurman is of the opinion that this change of conditions has been 
wrought, and he cites as witnesses, in opposition to or in modification of 
the testimony furnished by himself. Governor Taft, who testifies to in- 
creasing Filipino unification on American lines and to growing fitness 
for American self-government through the influences of peace ; and Gen- 
eral Chaffee, who is summoned to show Filipino unification on anti- 
American lines through the welding influence of war. Tliese two wit- 
nesses are obviously contradictory, since they represent the Filipinos as 
developing in precisely opposite directions. But the civilian evidence is 
quickly dropped and practically the whole burden of responsibility for 
Schurman's conversion is placed upon the unconscious Qiaffee. 

**Undlscovcnibl». or. at any rate, undlacemed. If It existed In ISilO. this conscious- 
Bess of nationality Is today so manifest that General Chaffee • • • has declared. 
or Is reported to have declared, that the natives of these Islands are uU traitors to 
Amertcan sovereignty; all have their hearts set on Independence. * * * I did not 
expsct as early as 11X13. to learn from the commandlns cenerul that under the han« 
mer of war and tlie heat of strife the welding of these 'diverse peoples' Into a 
common nationality had twen consumoBStsd.** 

A fact or condition which Schurman could not discover, and did nol 
discern, and which Chaffee does not now claim to see, Schurman insists 
that Qiaffee perceives and unconsciously asserts, and Schurman there- 
upon modestly yields as a witness to Chaff ce*s superior powers of per- 
ception. Schurman insists tliat Chaffee's reports, like those of Taft. 
demonstrate his own contention, *Vhatever their own personal views.* 
In like fashion the public now insists that Schurman's reports and 
speeches, just reaffirmed by him, demonstrate the unsoundness of his 
present contention, ''whatever his own personal views. ** He is used as 
a witness in spite of himself and against himself, and his testimony utterly 
destroys his conclusiofu 

The scathing words with which Schurman denounces the selfish 
brigands who in 1899 killed the *' Philippine republic" and obstinately 
continued guerrilla hostilities have already been quoted. These are tWe 
men who luive, in Schurman's opinion, conducted the unifying, patriotic 
war which since 1899 has devek>ped a nation where none before existed. 

Schurman's theory is that the spirit of common interest, the senti* 
ment of nationality, which was not created in the war against Spain in 
defense of the Filipinos' Eves, their wives and daughters and their prop- 
erty, which was not aroused by the one pitched battle of the army of the 
'"PhilipiMne republic** against the Americans, has been brought into 
being by the steadily din^nisMng brigandage of tlioae wbo» acc<mUng to 
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his own reaffirmed testimony, murdered the ''Philippine republic** in the 
spirit of ''a selfish and remorseless tyranny.** who turned their weapons 
against their own countrymen and enacted an unparalleled and "unholy 
carnival of militarism, despotism, brigandage, cruelty and wholesale in- 
timidation of peaceful and unoffending inhabitants,** and whose "opposi- 
tion to the establislunent of American sovereignty has proceeded not so 
much from the patriotism of the people as from the selfishness of indi- 
viduals, from the lust of military power and oppression and from the 
spirit of robbery and brigandage* 

Note the scope of the miracle I Years of obstinate struggle in de- 
fense of life and home and family against military and ecclesiastical op- 
pression failed to arouse a national sentiment and to weld the diverse 
Filipinos together. But selfish brigands by systematic murders and rob- 
beries of their fellow countrymen have excited in them the "fine, strong 
spirit'* of Filipino nationality! The natives were apathetic and indif- 
ferent when all were united in the common defense against a foreign op- 
pressor ; but have now been aroused to patriotism by the burials alive, 
the fiendishly devised and ruthlessly executed tortures visited upon 
them, not by foreign foes, but their fellow countrymen, "the insurgents 
still in arms.** Thus the exterminators of the "Philippine republic,*' the 
cold-blooded murderers of unoffending Filipinos become the creators of 
this spirit of Philippine nationality and the founders of the Filipino re- 
public ! The cruelty of "the selfish and remorseless tyranny** exercised 
by the insurgents in arms over their non-combatant countrymen has de- 
veloped an undying love of them and of their common country in the 
souls of their victims, who enthusiastically demand an independent gov- 
ernment to be dominated by the very men who have been threatening, 
robbing and murdering them I 
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President Schtirman represents General Chaffee as testifying that 
the Filipinos "all have their hearts set on independence** and that 
through the war waged since 1899 by the "insurgent" robbers and mtir- 
derers of their helpless fellow-countr>'nien "the welding of these diverse 
peoples into a common nationality had been consummated.** General 
Chaffee, in making the statements upon which Schurman relies to es- 
tablish this twentieth century miracle, was reviewing the findings of a 
military commiuion in certain cases of fiendish, treacherous, systematic 
murder of Filipinos, who were friendly to the Americans, by a gang of 
native assassins, disbanded insurgent soldiers, who had deceived the 
American authorities at the town of Tay-Tay, in Luzon, and secured ap- 
pointment to the local offices. Nominally they served the Americans^ 
actually the insurgents. They caused a reign of terror among the Fili- 
pinos of Tay-Tay by the murder of all who failed to render prompt obe- 
dience to them. Some of their victims were buried alive. 

This system of treachery and double-dealing toward Americans and 
of intimidation by torture or assassination of their fellow-countrymen 
existed, in General Chaffee*s opinion, at other places in the archipelago. 
The resuh was to subdue thoroughly the average Filipino, a man of few 
and simple ideas, accustomed to the chiefs rule of force, and to cause 
him to yield himself blindly to the threatening native bandit, who filled 
him with terror, and to become disloyal to the Americans, whom he 
feared much less. He contributed to the Filipino brigands as well as to 
the support of the local native government instituted by the Americans^ 
and he kept silent about the real character of these conspiring offkiala 
and their crimes. On the basis of indications of this widespread technical 
disloyalty General Chaffee declared : 

History affords no parallel of a wKolo people thus practleiiny lumlnc war traitors 
and In tho cenlus of no other people was ever found ruch masterful powers of s ec r ecy 
and dissimulatlon: but It Is needless to say that no powerful stale was erer ersctsd 
or ever can Im erected upon such ImsBoral snd unenllchtened foundatlona. 

NOT A aJiCB or WAS TBAnOML 

As Solomon said in his haste that "all men are liars,** so General 
Chaffee, in his just indignation, generalized with equal haste in respect 
to Filipino characteristics and sweepingly pronounced them as a people 
''war traitors.** The fact that many natives were murdered for lojrahy 
to the Americans and that with others the treachery of silence was se- 
cured only through the reign of terror which had been established indi- 
cates that there was no universal or deep-rooted disloyahy. General 
Chaffee has been summoned as a witness by Schurman even as against 
himself, and his evidence must be accepted as a whole. In the same case 
in which he used the words above quoted he further said : 

Mands at tho l»- 
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huBuin history. With rtspeet to their ehlefs. th« eommmudlUm s«iierml has therefort 
no other recourse thin to Invoke the anrelentlnc ezecutlOB of the Uw upon them 
snd to appeal to the Intelligent and educated sroonc the Filipino people to aid him hy 
renewed elToru to end a relcn of terror of which their own people are the h el pl ew 
▼IcUma. _ 

Of course, a whole people cannot be suspected of sincere devotion to 
a system which constitutes "a reign of terror" among them and causes 
the massacre of countless unoffending native victims.^ 

The truth is that as early as the first months of 1900^ when I visited 
the archipelago, the distinction between the intimidators and the intimi- 
dated among the Filipinos was clearly defined, and the necessity was ob- 
vious of a more vigorous treatment of the bandits who lurked in the for- 
ests and mountains, and who robbed and murdered in cowardly fashion 
hundreds of their own defenseless countrymen and an occasional strag- 
gler among the American soldiers. A severe policy was demanded, both 
for the protection of the peacefully inclined Filipinos and for the 
strengthening of the American party among the natives. When Fili- 
pinos in arms were captured at this time they were in most cases merely 
disarmed and set free, and a Filipino in white, whose gun might be hid- 
den close by, was to be accepted without question as an amigo. The 
average Filipino, whose controlling desire was life and peace, and to 
whom, as General Qiaffee says, ''the law of the land is and always has 
been the law of terror," could not be expected to refuse submission to 
those who would rob and murder him if he resisted in order to sustain 
those who would not protect him if he adhered to diem and Would not 
hurt him if he opposed them. 

•In .the snnual report of the Taft commission of November SO. 100(K tbey say: 
"From nil the informAtlon we can set It seems clear that a vreat majority of the peo- 
ple long for peace and are entirely willing to accept the establishment of a govern- 
ment under the supremacy of the United States. They are. however, restrained by 
fenr from taking any action to assist the suppression of the Insurrection, which has 
for its indispensable support a conspiracy of murder. Without this, armed resistance 
to the United States authority would long sgo have ceased. Anyone suspected of 
giving information to the Americans concerning the Insurgents Is Immediately mark* 
ed for assassination. The ramlflcations of the conspiracy are so wide that It has ef* 
fectcd the terrorism of an entire people. It is a MaAa on a very large scale. The 
diinculty the people have in communicating with the Americans because of a want 
of knowledge of their language, character and customs would have a tendency to 
make them silent in any event, and when this Is sccompanied by the very present 
prospect of being abducted, boloed or tortured if any disclosure Is made, it Is not re- 
markable that the insurgents are able to assume the role of amigos when pressed and 
hide themselves In the barrios of the towns if driven out of the mountains where they 
have their headquarters. Not infrequently the municipal ofBcers assume a double 
duty, one to the Americans and one to the insurgents, though this Is not generally 
true, except in those provinces near to which an active Insurgent headquarters Is situ- 
ated. Nor does this double part indicate that the sympathy of the municipal ofllcer 
Is with the insurgent, but only that punishment for failure to render service to the 
Insurgents will be much more bloody and severe than for inndelity to the Americans 
and the violation of the oath of allegiance.** The reports of General Otis and General 
MacArthur contain evidence to the same effect. General Wheaton reporting concern- 
ing operations In northern Luzon. June .'W. 1001. says: '*The continued resistance to 
the authority of the United States was maintained by the lenders of the insurrection 
through a system of terror by assassination. All suspected of willingness to accept 
American occupation were, by the orders of these chiefs of assassins, doomed to death 
inflicted by executioners who lurked in the immediate vicinity of the towns occupied 
by our forces and murdered men and women and In some instances chUdren,- these 
murders being perpetrated with circumstances of grest cruelty.** 

In his report of May 0. 1002. General Wheaton discusses elaborately and In detail 
the relations between the insurrectoes and the peaceably disposed Filipinos. By way 
of summary he says: **The whole administration of affalra • • • was under the con* 
trol of the insurrectionary brigands and guerrillas assuming to be patriots: but Hi 
reality engaged in a system of robbery, enforced by the terrors of assassination. The 
Insurrectionary leaders and chiefs of guerrillas from their hiding places In tha roottn- 
tains and forests completed a system of taxation, contribution and conAscaltlon which 
gave them complete control, their executioners In the vicinity of every pueblo and 
barrio enforcing their mandates with the dagger or by burying alive, when they found 
It convenient, those natives who were lacking in obedience to their commands.** 
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XOT PATmiOnL BUT BOBBKtt A5D 

If, however. General Chaffee's generalization were accurate, and all 
FtIi|Mnot as "war traitors" were murderously treacherous like the tor- 
turers and assassins whose cases he was reviewing, no argument would 
be derived therefrom for the immediate independence of a Filipino re- 
public As Qiaffee himself says : "No powerful sUte can ever be erected 
on such immoral and unenlightened foundations.** Disloyalty to the 
Americans would not be equivalent to loyalty to a Filipino nation. The 
spirit of nationality is not discernible either among the native intimida- 
tors or intimidated. Concerning the Filipinos in arms Schurman has ex- 
pressly testified that they were influenced not by patriotism but the spirit 
of brigandage and lust of military power. The Filipinos who were in- 
timidated into silence concerning the bandits and into rendering secret 
aid to them were "war traitors*' not from love of country but from fear 
of certain of their countrymen, the alternative from nominal disloyalty 
to the Americans being burial alive or some other horrible death. It 
would not be a spirit of patriotism, a sentiment of nationality which had 
universally developed, but, as Schurman has aptly described it, "a spirit 
of robbery and brigandage** and a "lust of military power and oppres- 
skm.** The Filipino republic which we should establish would be com- 
posed not of patriots, but of robbers and assassins, "ready to sacrifice 
everything to their own selfish ambition,** who had contaminated and de- 
praved all their countrymen and brought them as a race into an "unholy 
canuval of militarism, despotism, brigandage and cruelty*** 

General Giaffee indirectly asserts that the "whole people** have prac- 
ticany turned ''war traitors;'* Schunnan says that he testifies that the 
natives "all have their hearts set on independence.** The two state- 
ments are as wide apart as the poles. 

Chaffee speaks for himself on the point of insurgent "patriotism.** In 
another trial by military commission it was confessed that "if a man did 
not pay his contribution to the insurgent collector he was ordered to be 
IdDed.** Reviewing a case in which a Filipino was buried alive, and two 
native women were burned at the stake. Chaffee denounced the insur- 
gents in arms as "the so-called guerrilla, but now degenerate, bands, 
whose chief occupation is robbery, enforced by murder and assassina- 
tion of their own people.** 

ratrlotlMi. IM Mjrs. kmv stnc* CMMd to b« tiM suldlnf mptlv* of theao boAdo. 
Tto aoflibor of men and women who hovo h—m dMtror«d by Ihoir owa cottolrr«M« 
vMtr gfdm of moklns wor upoo tho Am«rlcoB forcoo now rooeliM hlsh Into iho xhmm^ 
tinii. nni tbo work of Ibcoo cowardly noMMlno, now nUanomod InourrertoM. otni 
mm on to n fow districts wbort thosr profoss to bo sMklnc wsr on tho United atntML 
tat wiMffo. In fset« thoy encac* only in torrorlilns tho poopio Into tho sorrvndsr oT 
snoach proporty to onrlch tho lenders snd support their l«nomnt nnd rlclono fol- 
lowora. Tho lows of wnr. hntins In view the nitlmnte rotnm of poses wtth com p le t o 
psotscUsn for the Ihres snd property of the people, denoonco npon nil snch bnndHli 
- -- ' -- - under --"^ " ^- 



slty of desth. No mstter under what nsoM or society they msy seek to < 

Ibeir trwo cbsmeter ns bonded nssnsslns. tho work of their sstermlnstlon wlU co mm 
tMta cMof nnd foUowor shstt cosso their InhunMn tmdsk 

The truth concerning the Filipino condition is that good and evil are 
still in conflict there, that the bandits have not universally depraved their 
leDow-countrymen, nor have the amigoes yet completely absorbed the 
armed bands. 

We are invited to decide in favor of a domestic victory for the FiH* 
pinos in arms over those whose voice has been for peace^ and, conceding 
that the former*s hostilities have created a nation, to turn over the archi- 
pelago to their controL If Mstory were searched tor parallels of the gov* 
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ernment which would be thus established, based upon the terrorism ol 
secret murder, closer analogies would be discovered than that furnished 
by George Washington's republic, which, according to Schurman, the 
Filipinos are to emulate.* 

HiarroRio instancsb op domccatiox bt sivbdcb. 

The printed reports of the trials of Filipinos for murder and torture 
of their countrymen, and of stragglers among American soldiers, pre* 
sent a horrible picture, a repetition on a large scale of the case at Tay- 
Tay» to which reference has been made. Small bands of robbers and 
assassins dominated whole provinces. The murder conspiracy at Tay* 
Tay numbered twenty-five, with only a few concealed rifles. They were 
not uniformed at any time, but appeared in Tay-Tay as ordinary citizens 
going about their peaceful pursuits. They were enabled to dominate' the 
mass of Filipinos by assuming the functions and powers of the native 
chiefs. Cha^ee says : 

Th« native lurrenders bis will unresenredlj to <mm standing In relation to bim as 
chief. The law of the land It and to hlra always has been the law of terror. His chloC 
holds In his hands the power of life and death. So sovemed. the naUve surrenders bis 
service and conscience to his chief snd looks to blm to assuma anj and aU ra* 
sponslblllty for any crime be Is told to commit. 

The Thugs in India were a religious fraternity of professional assas- 
sins and robbers, "which professedly in honor of the goddess KaK is ad- 
dicted to the committal of murders and chiefly lives upon the plunder ob- 
tained from its victims.'' In southern India the Tliugs lived under the 
protection of the native chieftains. They were divided into organized 
bands, some of them large in numbers, each with its leader, its teacher/ 
its entrappers, its stranglers and its grave-diggers. Part of the plunder 
went to Kali, and after every murder the Thugs performed a religious 
ceremony. 

The Assassins (Hashishim) of Persia were a military and religious 
order, founded by Hassan ben Sabad about 1090, and remarkable for 
their secret murders committed in blind obedience to the will of their 
chief. The order was thoroughly organized. First as supreme and abso- 
lute ruler came the Prince or Old Man of the Mountain. Then lus vice 
regents in Jebal, Kuhistan and Syria, the three grand priors of the order. 
Next the Dais and Refiks and then the uninitiated, first among whom 
were the Fcdais, the devoted, a band of resolute youths, the ever-ready 
and blindly obedient executioners of the Old Man of the Mountain. ''It 
is easy to conceive the terror which so unscrupulous a sect must have in- 
spired. Several princes secretly paid tribute to the Old Man of the 
Mountain/' Possession was obtained of many hill castles, and for nearly 
two hundred years the Assassins intimidated and dominated the entire 
\f region. In the time of the Crusades they numbered 50,000. When, under 

the sixth successor to Hassan, they were subdued, a hundred hill forts 
held by them were captured, 

THUGS AND ASSASSINS OP INDIA, PKB8IA AXD TUB PBlUPnXBt. 

The treachery and powers of dissimulation ascribed by Chaffee to the 
rebellious Filipinos were characteristic of the Thugs of India and the As- 
sassins of Persia. Tlie former systematically planned "to insinuate 
themselves into the confidence*' of their victims. The latter's catechism, 
prepared by the Old Man of the Mountain, treated in one section ''of 
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American, brigandage and assassination route. It is a slander upon the 
people as a whole to believe that they have yielded generally to the mur- 
der conspiracy. Their progress toward self-government is plainly along 
the other path which the majority of the Filipinos, and especially the 
educated natives, are now pursuing. It is the path of acceptance of 
American sovereignty, training and benefits and of peaceful develop- 
ment materially, intellectually, morally and politically. It leads to ulti- 
mate self-government, either as an integral part of the American repub- 
lic, or as an independent nation, the first republic in Asia. 

Unquestionably at that time in the future when the Filipinos are fit- 
ted for "government of the people, by the people and for the people,** if 
I we are unwilling to admit them to statehood, and if they desire inde- 

I pendence, the Filipino republic, comprising a fraction of the Philippines 

I as yet undetermined, will come into being. 

\ This statement implies that American sovereignty in the Philippines 

\ is undisputed ; that, exercising this sovereignty, the repubUc will over- 

come all armed opposition in the archipelago; that after pacification 
America will train the Filipinos in self-government on republican lines, 
and that, finally, our government will graduate the Asiatic pupil either 
into statehood or separate independence, the length and character of the 
curriculum and the destination of the pupil to be determined according 
to the judgment of the instructor. 

Our present mission is to foster Filipino development in civilization, 
in fitness for self-government and in material prosperity, and to protect 
the peaceful, law-abiding natives both against white adventurers who 
would prey upon them and against the murderous robber bands of their 
own countrymen. Severity toward the latter is mefcy toward the Fili- 
pinos as a people. 

During the probation period of American tutelage which lies imme- 
diately before the Filipinos we must exercise the powers intrusted to us 
as guardians in good faith for the welfare both of the Filipinos and 
American peoples. We must bestow upon the nation's wards in the 
orient beneficent acts, not merely remote and possibly delusive prom- 
ises. Tlie position of those who pledge so much of abstract rights for 
a glittering future that they neglect to meet the Filipinos' urgent present 
needs is illogical and indefensible. 

We have freed the Filipinos from Spanish ecclesiastical and military 
oppression ; we have saved them from the blood-and-iron despotism of 
the natural European successor to the sovereignty of bankrupt Spain; 
we have spared them anarchy, internecine war and the cruel absolutism 
of a native dictator, whose despotic rule would be based on murder ; we 
have protected them in their opportunities of self-sustaining labor 
against the threatening invasion of the Chinese ; we are opening up the 
land of the archipelago to their occupation and use, pushing and per* 
suading out of the islands the friars whom the Filipinos hate, and re- 
turning to the people the vast rich areas of ecclesiastical lands; and, 
finally, through our intervention "the Christian Filipino people,** as Gov- 
ernor Taft declares, "are now enjoying greater individual liberty and a 
greater voice in their government than ever before in their history, and 
with the official declaration of peace now near at hand both m*ill be in- 
creased.*' 
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The beneficence of the guardianship of Greater America in the orient 
and the need of the exercise of this sovereignty for an indefinite period 
for the welfare of the Filipinos themselves are so firmly established by 
the reaffirmed testimony of Witness Schurman himself that no mere 
assertions of opinion, based on less direct and authoritative evidence^ 
can suffice to overturn his convincing statements. Schurman, desiring 
to declare against the expansion of Americanism in the orient, is com- 
pelled by truth and conscience to bear witness in its favor. His strange 
case is like that of Balaam, who, when called upon as a prophet of anti« 
expansion to curse the conquering Israelites, against his own will did 
bless them, and as an involuntary expansionist pictured the spread of the 
chosen people's power, institutions and privileges over the promised 
land. 

Balak, king of the Moabites, offered "the rewards of divination" and 
''promotion to very great honor" to Balaam of old, if he would curse 
the Israelites and thus enable Balak "to drive them out of the land." 
Balaam did his best to earn the promised reward, and was persistent in 
the matter even to the point of incurring personal danger. But God's 
truth was too strong for him. Instead of a contraction! jt prophet of 
evil, the spirit made of him repeatedly the foreteller of expansion for the 
chosen people. 

**Bttbold the peopto shaU rtM up as a cr«al lion. • • • Who can count tbo dust 
of Jacob and tho numbar of tho fourth part of Israel? Surely thero la no enchant- 
ment acalnat Jacob, naitbar Is thara any dIvlnaUon airalnat Israel: aceordlnc to this 
Uma It shall ba aald of Jacob and Israel, whnt has God wrought 7 • • • How shatt 
I curaa whom Ood has not cursed? • • • There ahaU coma a atar out of Jacob and 
a scepter ahall arlaa oat of laraaL** t 

It is not revealed whether our modern Balaam is influenced by any 
promise of the rewards of anti-imperialist divination in the shape of 
"'promotion to very great honor," or by any resentment for past disap* 
pointments in respect to such official promotion and honor; but it it 
perfectly obvious that, while like Balaam of old he has been and is at- 
tempting to drive out from the orient a chosen people, the words which 
conscience and the spirit of truth compel him to utter involuntarily 
testify against him and his personal desires, and indicate that the Ameri- 
can spirit, institutions and influence, instead of being expelled with 
curses, will remain to bless the people of the archipelago, and that in re- 
spect to the uplifting and enlightening work of the republic in the Phil- 
ippines it shall be said : ''Behold what God has wrought I" 
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Chapter XXIII 
UNCLE SAM'S MRS. CAUDLE 

Senator Hoar's Curtain Licctiire on tba Spanish Treaty— Scoldinc the NatSoo— Bewail- 
ing the Irremediable Past and '*the Crime of *99*'— Which ''Repealed the Dedara* 
tlon of Independence. Bnitallaed the Monroe Doctrine and Murdered the Only 
Asiatic RepubUc" 

Senator Hoar's impressive speech concerning the Philippines (May 
22, 1902) was doubly effective in its delivery because the views therein 
expressed differed radically from those of his political party, and an un- 
questionable conscientiousness and sincerity characterized and em- 
phasized its scholarly and eloquent words of denunciation. 

But when read in cold type and analyzed this notable speech resolves 
itself into the simple elements of a succession of mere rhetorical and 
futil^ scoldings of the administration and the Senate for making and ap- 
proving, respectively, the Spanish treaty and of the administration and 
Congress for not promising independence to the Filipinos. One branch 
of this Caudle lecture, hectoring and nagging the national government, 
dismally bewails the irremediable past, and the other bestows a tongue- 
lashing upon Uncle Sam for not anticipating the uncertain future. 

We deliberately undertook in the Spanish treaty, Mr. Hoar declares, 
to acquire "sovereignty" and "eternal dominion" over "a people fighting 
for independence and liberty," and ever}'thing of evil that has happened 
since has been "the natural, inevitable, inexorable result" of that treaty. 
After denouncing his fellow-countrymen as, in the agreement with 
Spain, repealing the Declaration of Independence, brutalizing the Mon- 
roe doctrine, overthrowing the only Asiatic republic and crushing the 
aspirations for liberty of the t)nly Christian people in the orient, Mr. 
Hoar somewhat superfluously, it would seem, heaps additional and com- 
paratively feeble reproaches upon these remorseless subjugators and 
despots because they have neglected to tell their victims what they are 
going to do with them and because they do not immediately promise to 
restore to the subjugated the independence which they have just brutally 
and tyrannically destroyed. We have not only murdered Filipino liberty 
with every demonstration of diabolical malice and hate, but we actually 
refuse to state when we propose to resuscitate the corpse I 

18 THE DECL.\UATION OP INDRPENDEN'CS BXPKALEDT 

The root of all national evil, according to Mr. Hoar, is in the Span- 
ish treaty, and the essence of the wickedness of that document is in its 
disregard of the principle assumed by the Declaration of Independence 
that "just governments rest only on the consent of the governed.** The 
incidental recital to this effect in that historic document has in Mr. 
Hoar's imagination become the whole of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, its substance, its life, its soul. So, when the nation acts on an in- 
terpretation of these words which differs from that given to them by 
Mr. Hoar it has repealed the Declaration of Independence. But this 
offense does not measure the full extent of our treasonable sacrilege 
Mr. Hoar demonstrates to his own satisfaction that the Monroe doe- 
trine is merely a reassertion of the "consent of the governed** principle; 
and in differing from him as to the meaning and effect of these words 
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should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. ^ ^ ^ 
It is impossible that the allied powers should extend their political sys* ^ 
tem to any portion of either continent without endangering our peace ^ 
and happiness ; nor can any one believe that our southern brethren^ if ^^ 
left to themselves, would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally im-^ — ^ 
possible, therefore, tliat we should behold such interposition in any fo n n g^j 

, with indifference." 

*^*^ To protect our own peace, safety and happiness we will permit n^^' 

extension of the European monarchical system in this hemispheres^-^ 
whether the particular American people, in respect to whom the ques^^^ 
tion is raised, desire it or not. We refuse to believe that any of ov 
southern brethren could consent to the European political system, an 
we assume their perpetual non-consent. We will defend them againr^^c^ 
the world in their right to consent to be governed, provided they co*-^^^ 
sent to be governed only by a republic, as we dictate. Our neighb^^^HB^ 
may paint his bam any color he pleases, provided it is red. Whetl^^i^^ 
we protect or thwart the South Americans in the matter of their actu...i;i^ 
consent to be governed, we do so confessedly in order to ward off d^igt* 
ger from "our peace and safety." 

Mr. Hoar refuses to see in this doctrine, as declared by Monroe, an/ 
element of wise and enlightened national selfishness. He discerns notih 
ing but a beautifully disinterested determination on our part that the 
independent governments to the south of us shall not be governed with- 
out their consent. In his opinion it has remained for McKinley to bru- 
' talize the doctrine by failing to recognize that it is precisely the same m 
spirit as the Declaration of Independence, and by acting as if the in* 
stiiict of republican self-preservation and of defense of our own welfare, 
our own peace, safety and happiness was the primary motive of the doc- 
trine, and not solely an absolutely unselfish purpose to defend even to . 
the point of war the abstract right of the South Americans to be gov- 
erned by that form of government, whether republic or monarchy, to 
which they may consent. 

Is it not Monroe, instead of McKinley, who must endure a Hoaresque 
polished but irrational scolding for "brutalizing" his own doctrine at 
the outset by imposing limitations upon the consent of the governed in 
a whole hemisphere and for all time, in order that we, who occupy only 
a fraction of one continent, may selfishly protect our own peace and 
safety against an imagined future danger? 

THE HOAR DOCTRINE OF CONSENT OF TUS GOVERNED. 

Senator Hoar not only believes that his interpretation of the •'con- 
sent of the governed" phrase is all that there is of vital consequence in 
the Declaration of Independence and the Monroe doctrine, but that the 
same interpretation has been given to these momentous words by every 
American President preceding McKinley, and uniformly by '^all our 
statesmen from 1776 to the adoption of the Spanish treaty." He denies 
that Jefferson departed from this doctrine in annexing Louisiana, or 
Lincoln in coercing the non-consenting south or that there was any vio- 
lation of the principle in the annexation of Alaska or any other of our 
territorial acquisitions. 

In his Philippines speech of 1900 Senator Hoar contended that every 
American territorial acquisition, except the Philippines, had been made 
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in community of interest, clearly will not determine the question of the 
applicability of the consent doctrine. As Mr. Hoar indicates, the peo- 
ple whose consent is essential is "that vital and living political being/ 
with organic life, as distinguished from ''unorganized inhabitants" of a 
territory "neither controlling it nor governing themselves.** Mr. Hoar*i 
contention is that such a people was not in New Orleans in 1803, and 
was in Manila, lloilo, Cebu and Jolo in 1899. 

CONSENT or OOVSRNED IN LOUISLUfA. 

Jefferson purchased a questionable title to Lx>uisiana, merely the right 
to fight Spain for the colony without French interference ; bought a vast 
territory and unwilling subjects like cattle ; prepared a military force tc 
crush them if they should resist ; having forcibly annexed Louisiana Ik 
governed it tyrannically as the successor of Spanish despotism; then gav< 
this territory, which had a population collected in the southern portions 
sufficiently large to entitle it to representation in the House of Repre 
scnatives, a sham civil government whose legislature was appointed bj 
the President ; he annexed like a despot, governed like a despot, and liki 
a despot overawed by military force the non-consenting governed. Bui 
was he an imperialist ? No, says Mr. Hoar. His heart was true to th< 
Declaration of Independence which he had written. He did not coa 
sider the governed sufficiently organized. His heart was true to the un 
dying doctrine that governments derive their just powers from the con 
sent of the governed, even while he ignored the lack of this consent ii 
Louisiana, and overawed with the army, navy and militia of the Unites 
States these threatened dissenters. 

*'Ko DiAtter wbal you do 
If your heart bo tnio. 
• • • And his heart was trno to PoOr 

The inhabitants of New Orleans and Louisiana did not assent U 
Jefferson's assumption that their consent to annexation and to their sub 
sequent form of government was unnecessary. Their petitions for re 
dress of grievances place in a clear light Jefferson's imperialism ani 
practical disregard of the Declaration of Independence as construed b; 
Mr. Hoar. In a formal remonstrance against the form of govemmen 
imposed upon them they asked: ''Are the unfortunate inhabitants o 
these regions the only people who are excluded from those equal right 
acknowledged in your Declaration of Independence?" 

In the congressional debates the same point was vigorously presse<i 
"It is urged," said Representative Jackson in 1804, "that we ought t 
give to these people liberty by degrees. I believe, however, there is n< 
danger of giving them too much of it, and I am unwilling to tarnish th 
national character by sanctioning the detestable calumny that man is no 
fitted for freedom. What will the world say if we sanction this prind 
pie ? They will say we possess the principle of despotism under the garl 
of republicans, lliey will tell us that we have emphatically declared t 
the American people and to the world in our first act evincive of eman 
cipation from the tyranny of England that all men are equal and tha 
all governments derive their rightful power from the consent of the go^ 
erned, and that notwithstanding when the occasion offers we exerds 
dcs]>otic power under the pretext that the people are unable to gover 
themselves.'* 
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IMPBEIAUSII 1:1 LOOISIAJCA AMD THB nUUPPlliaa 

The imperialistic acts of Jefferson and his disregard under the com- 
pulsion of national necessity of certain misconstrued generalities of the 
Declaration of Independence are not cited as precedents which have 
been followed by McKinley and Roosevelt. We forcibly substituted our 
sovereignty in New Orleans for one which the people of that city loved« 
It is recorded that they wept when our flag went up. They would have 
fought against us, it was suspected, had they not been terrified into sub- 
mission by our military preparations. In the Philippines our sovereignty 
was substituted for one which the Filipinos hated. We came to free 
them from ecclesiastical and military oppression, to protect them in their 
labor opportunities of self-support against the invading Chinese, to over* 
throw the domination of the detested friars, to secure the latter's de* 
parture from the archipelago, and to open the vast tracts of rich ec- 
clesiastical lands to the use and enjoyment of the people. We came to 
five them the things for which avowedly they had been fighting against 
pain, the only things which they had been demanding. And in addi- 
tion we came to give them a degree of individual personal liberty, of pro- 
tection to life and property, and of enjoyment of progressive self-gov- 
ernment of which they had never dreamed. We had a right to assume 
their consent to a government bestowing these benefits and to expect 
that they would hail with joy and gratitude the substitution of our sov- 
ereignty, instead of weeping like the people of New Orleans or firing 
upon us like a portion of the non-consenting subjects whom we bought 
from Mexico. 

Mr. Hoar says that the people of the Philippines in 1899, differing 
from those of New Orleans and Louisiana in 1S03, were "that rital 
• • • political T>cing ♦ • • with organic life" which consti- 
tutes a people whose consent to government is essential as distinguished 
from the "unorganized inhabitants" of a territory, ''neither controlling it 
nor governing themselves." Were the inhabitants of the Philippines in 
1899 organized or disorganized ? Did they or did they not control the 
archipelago and govern themselves? Were tlicy that vital political being 
with organic life which we call a people or a nation, or did they con- 
stitute a series of such peoples or nations? 

The testimony of competent witnesses is all in one direction. Presi- 
dent Schurman, for instance, whose evidence is concededly unbiased by 
any imperialistic views or tendencies, testifies in the strongest terms to 
the disorganized condition of the inhabitants of tlie Philippines in 1899, 
to the lack of organized control by them of either the archipchgo or 
themselves. There was no harmonious co-operation, and none could rea- 
sonably be expected, he says, between Visayans, Tagalogs, X'icols, II0- 
canos and the other tribes of Luzon and the Visayan UhmU. with '*thctr 
muttially unintelligible languages, ami the i.M^Ut'on in which they live<l in 
consequence of tiM lack of decent means of communication." The Ma- 
hometan tribes in the southern islands— more than a third of the archi- 
pelago—had no conception of what consent of the governed means. No- 
where in the archipelago was there a political organization representing 
the Filipinos. There was no Philippine nation, he testified, and no gen- 
eral public opinion in the Philippines. Not one of the nnmerous tribes 
was organized into a people, nor were all the tribes aggregated thus or- 
ganized An independent Philippine state did not exist, and was not for 
reasons stated desirable, possible or desired. 
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DKKl*OTS MrKINUET AND UKOOUt. 

• In support of his contention that Abraham Uncoln, as well as 
Thomas JeflFcrson, interpreted the Declaration of Independence as he 
did, and invariably acted in accordance with this construction of its 
meaning, Mr. Hoar makes a further important exception to the rule of 
the universal applicability of the consent-of-the-governed principle. 

"Abmham IJncoln put down the rebeUlon beciius« by his and our Interpretation 
of the Constitution we were one people and not two— to which doctrine the southern 
fieople had conitentod when they adopted the ConstltuUon; and besides, if you had ' 
counted the whole people, white and black, there was never a majority on the side 
of secession in any slni^le southern state.** 

Tlicre are cases, it appears, where the principle is not applicable even 
though the individuals invoking it are numerous, thoroughly organized, 
white, cixHlized and Christian, completely controlling the territory oc- 
cupied and claimed by them, intelligently co-operating in the mutual 
bonds of a close community of interest, and sincerely believing that they 
have the right to withdraw their consent to be governed, and, unde^ the 
Declaration on which the original republic was founded, the right to set 
up a jgovcrnment of their own to which they do consent. 

In forcibly holding the southern people within the Union and in 
overthrowing by arms the organized government which they had estab- 
lished, Mr. Hoar says that we did not violate the principle that govern- 
ment without the consent of the governed is tyranny for two reasons, 
(i) As Lincoln interpreted the Constitution and as we viewed the mat- 
ter the northern and southern peoples constituted one |>eople and not 
two, and the men who lived in the south generations ago had consented 
to this interpretation and this view when they adopted the Constitution. 
The government of Abraham Lincoln in 1861 did not require the consent 
of the southern people in that year, and their non-consent indicated by 
secession and war was not justified by the Declaration of Independence, 
because the southern people of 1789, or the men then inhabiting that 
part of the world, had given their consent to the Lincoln government in 
ado])ting the Constitution, and the southern people of 18C1 had thus 
consented through their predecessors and sponsors even before they 
were born. Thus the consent of the individual or of the section is un- 
necessary, and under some conditions the present consent of the whole 
of an existing generation of people may be dispensed with, their consent 
having been given by proxy a century ago. The consent of the gov- 
erned is unnecessary if the governor so interprets the organic law as to 
render it unnecessary. It suffices that Lincoln thus interpreted the Con- 
stitution. The interpretation of the non-consenting and rebellious is 
immaterial. (2) Not only was there no people in the south to consent, 
and not only had this people consented by proxy a century ago, but its 
actual present consent was unnecessary because we assumed it. We 
guessed that if all men, black and white, had their say the south would 
not be found non-consenting. Of course, in reaching this conclusion we 
assumed that the blacks would have voted intelligently in the line of 
their real interests and would not have been at all influenced in voting 
by their white neiglibors who had for generations done their thinking 
for them and controlled tliem both by brains and force. Having as- 
sumed that the blacks have voted and that their votes have been counted, 
and that they have voted in a particular way, we assume the south to 
consent, though great armies in the name of the south have questioned 
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the accuracy of our assumption. It thus appears that the men govern- 
ing may dispense with the consent of the governed by a guess at the 
facts as well as by a guess at the law, and tliat the contentions of the' 
governed, either in interpreting the law or guessing at the facts, have 
practically nothing to do with the case. 

CONSTITUTION VH. DRCL.\UAT10N OP INDBPENDENXB. 

The vital limitation upon the practical application of Mr. Hoar's con- 
sent -of- the-governed principle is suggested by him in dealing with the 
non-consenting south. The Declaration of Independence must not be so 
construed as to overthrow or nullify the Constitution of the United 
States. Tlie Declaration cannot make the government a confessed 
tyranny in cases where the Constitution makes rel>cls of the non-consent- 
ing governed. 

The obligation of the American in case of an apparent or alleged 
conflict between the injunctions of these documents, stating fundamental 
republican principles, has been already discussed. (See chapter X\'II.) 
When a people are in armed revolt against some government which they 
find in specified particulars oppressive and unbearable, the Declaration 
of Independence is their justification to the world. When the revolt suc- 
ceeds and another nation develops upon this foundation the people en- 
ter into new relations with one another and with the world, expressed 
in constitution, laws and treaties. Tlie principles and obli^tions de- 
clared in thege instnnnents take precedence of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the new stage of national existence. Every citizen owes al- 
legiance and loyal obedience and support to the government of his coun- 
try. If he withholds this loyalty and forcibly resists he becomes a traitor 
in the eyes of his fellow -citizens and of the nation. He cannot in de- 
fense of his crime quote to his own government the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence against the conmiands of the constitution and laws and hit 
oath of allegiance. And in the same line, the loyal citizen in dealing with 
men living on national territt>ry who are resisting national authority 
reads to them the riot act and not the Declaration of Independence. Any 
other course would make of the Declaration a vindication of .^lecession, 
rebellion and treason. No stable government can be built upon the doc^ 
trine of the inalienable right of the governed to secede from it at pleas- 
ure by withholding individual consent. .\ disintegrating principle is in- 
troduced, a widening crack develops in the foundation, and the structure 
inevitably falls. 

The Si)anish treaty exten<led the sovereignty of the Ignited States at 
completely over the Hiilippines as the French treaty extended it over 
Louisiana, or the Mexican treaty over New Mexico, or the Russian 
treaty over Alaska, or the Constitution over the southern states. Forci- 
ble resistance to that sovereignty was on the same footing in Luzon at 
in New Mexico or South Carolina. 

The United States, though it was established through a rebellion 
against British authority, has never on that account encouraged or 
yielded to rel>ellion against its own authority, whether the revoh took 
the shape of riots within states or the secession of states or outbreaks in 
non-consenting territor>' belonging to the United States. National self- 
preservation and nniintenance of the national ainhority have been in 
every instance the guiding principlet. 
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A TIXDICATION OF SECESSION A5D BEBBIXIOIL 

Senator Hoar hat not a monopoly of appeal to the Dedaralion of In- 
dependence in his championship of the Filipino insurrection. Louiuana 
peaceably invoked it in petitions ; the southern confederacy based upon 
it a claim of rightful armed resistance. The president of the confederate 
states of America in his inaugural address declared that these states in 
seceding "merely asserted a right which the Declaration of independ- 
ence of 1776 had defined to be inalienable." South Carolina's declaration 
of independence utilized the principles of the original document. Dur- 
ing the civil war Representative Alexander Long of Ohio denounced in 
Congress the imperialistic attempt to force the seceding states back into 
the Union by coercion, and inquired : *'If we cannot rise above the Aus- 
tro-Russian principle of holding subject provinces by the power of force 
and coercion, what becomes of the Declaration of Independence?^ 
Horace Greeley said in the Tribune in December, i860: ^If it (the Decla- 
ration of Independence) justified the secession of three millions of colo- 
nists in 1776, w*e do not see why it would not justify the secession of five 
millions of southerners from the federal Union in 1861.** 

And many anti-imperialists' do not see why on the same principle it 
would not justify the secession of several hundred thousands of Taga- 
logs in 1899. 

It follows from this train of reasoning that the Declaration of Inde* 
pendcnce \nndicates the non-consenting and rebellious Filipinos of 1899- 
1902, only to the same extent that it absolves the non-consenting and 
rebellious southerners of the sixties and the non-consenting and rebel- 
Hous Xew Mexicans of the forties. And in all three cases in exact pro- 
portion as the Declaration of Independence is exalted the Constitution is 
nullified and destroyed. 



Chapter XXIV 
THE FILIPINO'S BENEFACTOR 

Xmerkat Is Xoc His 8iab|i«aUir sn4 Ewlarcr. bvt Ilis EmanciiMtor-UBrhartiabto 
P^sidinlsai— Which on Uw Sams Proof AcquiU JHTersoo aod Llnrote and Convicts 
MeKlnlcr-Senator Hoar Csekwly BriatMNY His Hideoos. Artificial Soldaii. tho 
Spanish Treaty as His Imagination Cosertres It. 

The exceptions which Senator Hoar admits to his consent-of-the-gov- 
emcd principle in order to acquit Jefferson and Lincoln of the crime of 
repealing the Declaration of Independence also acquit McKinley and 
Roosevek. Jefferson was guiltless because he did not regard the peo- 
ple of New Orleans and Louisiana as an organized people in the sense 
of the law of nations. l^lcKinler and Roosevelt are guiltless because 
they have not regarded any one of the Filipino tribes, or all combined, 
as an organized people in the sense of the law of nations. And the facts 
de\'clop a much stronger showing of organized fitness on the part of the 
people of New Orleans than on the part of any of the Filipino tribes, is- 
lands, provinces or cities. Savagery, ignorance, experience only of des- 
potic oppression, hamper the latter. Ten per cent of intelligence repre- 
sent the highest estimate of the best of the tribes. 

Lincoln was guihless of destroying the Declaration of Independence 
and, incidentally, of brutalizing tlie Monroe doctrine, because, as he in- 
terpreted the organic law and decided issues of fact, there was not in the 
south a distinct people mhose consent was necessar}* ; that consent had 
been given by the predecessors and sponsors of the southern people a 
century ago, and that consent being assumed, it was not, in fact, with- 
drawn, only a minority of the governed indicating (in Lincoln's opinion) 
their non-consent. McKinley and Roosevelt are likewise guiltless be- 
cause as they have interpreted the Constitution and treaties of the 
United States, and decided qtsestions of fact, there was not and is not 
now in any or all of the niitippine Isbnds a distinct organized people 
meeting Mr. Hoar*s requirement of fitness to make a government or a 
treaty, or fitness to control the other Filipino tribes, or to govern itself, 
whose consent could be or should be secured. Moreover, the consent of 
the Filipinos was, in the opinion of McKinley and Roosevelt, to be as- 
sumed to a change of government unquestionably beneficial, since in 
making the Spanish treaty and in governing umler it they were lifting 
from the Filipinos the hea\-y and oppressive burdens of Spanish military 
and ecclesiastical tyranny under which they had long suffered, and were 
substituting for a harsh despotism a considerate political guardianship 
which assured to the individual Filipino a degree of personal liberty, of 
protection to life and property and of material prosperity far beyond hit 
highest anticipation. And, finally, l^IcKinley aiid Rooseveh, luving thus 
reasonably assumed Filipino consent, have never regarded that consent 
as withdrawn, the forcibly non-consenting being only a portion of a sin- 
gle Filinino tribe, confined largely to a single island, a minor and dimin- 
ishing fraction of the entire population of the archipebgo. In the cast 
of the FIHpinos, as in that of the sotithem people, their consent was un- 
necessary, it has been (by assumption) given, and it hu not (in fact) 
been witbdrawB. 
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But quibbling and hair-splitting and word manipulation are unneces- 
sary to acquit Lincoln, or McKinley» or Roosevelt. All three plant them- 
selves on the Constitution of the United States, and if the Declaration of 
Independence, as construed and applied by Mr. Hoar, assails them there, 
so much the worse for the misconstrued and misapplied Declaration of 
Independence. 

In the opinion of McKinley and Roosevelt the sovereignty of the 
United States was and is over the Philippines as it was and is over 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Alaska and South Carolina. Resistance to that 
sovereignty anywhere within the jurisdiction of the United States it 
treason under the Constitution instead of patriotic resistance against 
tyranny under the Declaration of Independence. 

The effect of the contrary doctrine is to condone and encourage trea- 
sonable insurrection, and to raise the abstractions of a misconstrued 
Declaration of Independence above the Constitution, treaties and laws 
of the land, above the dictates of love of country, and above the instinct 
of national self-preservation. 

Hoar may not agree with McKinley's and Roosevelt's interpreta- 
tions of the la\/s or guesses at the facts. But the people of Louisiana did 
not agree with Jefferson, or the southern people with Lincoln in these 
respects. If Jefferson and Lincoln may be acquitted on their own in* 
tcrprctations of the law and their own opinions in matters of fact, why 
may not McKinley and Roosevelt enjoy the same privilege and exercise 
the same right ? 

L'NXUAKITAnLC DISCRIMINATIOX .\QA1XST AlfERICAKS OP TODAY. 

Hoar asserts in the cases of Jefferson, Polk and Lincoln the right 
and power of the ruler to decide whether the legal or actual conditions 
arc such as to require the consent of the governed in order to avoid con- 
viction of tyranny, as, for instance, to say whether the persons to be gov- 
erned are sufficiently numerous, or sufhciently organized, or whether a 
majority of the persons to be governed in fact withhold their consent, 
or whether those to be governed have not already, through their spon- 
sors or predecessors, or in some other way, expressly or impliedly, given 
their consent, which under the organic law they cannot forcibly with- 
draw; in short, to say whether in a given case the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the Constitution is to dominate, whether the former makes 
a despot of the President ami a tyranny of the government, or the lat- 
ter makes rebels of the forcibly resisting non-consenting governed. 

Hoar denies this right and power to McKinley alone of all the Presi- 
dents, and for interpreting and thinking and acting as Jefferson and Lin- 
coln did brands him as a destroyer of republics, a subjugator of free peo- 
ples, a wretch who has overthrown the Declaration of Independence 
and undermined the republic's foundations. 

In the apparent American infringements of the rule that govern- 
ment of the non-consenting is tyranny from the time of Jefferson to that 
of Lincoln, Hoar discovers everywhere some exculpatory motive, some 
condoning opinion or interpretation. But in McKinley's dealing with 
the Filipinos nothing is discernible but the despot's deliberate and cruel 
purpose to make subjects of a free people, to work upon them hit tyran* 
nous will, to slay a republic as something hateful, to crush the aspira- 
tions of the helpless for liberty, to overturn the traditions of the gov- 
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emment, to repeal its fundamental principles, to tear up the instrument 
upon which the republic was founded, to brutalize the doctrine by which 
it has been defended against European encroachment and by' despotic 
disregard of human rights in Asia to prepare for the overthrow of 
American liberties at home. 

To be sure, Hoar disclaims belief that the man or men who have 
planned and committed these wicked acts are themselves wicked or even 
foolish. But of what avail is this disclaimer of the use of words in any- 
tiling but a Pickwickian sense when coupled with a scathing indictment 
upon which conviction is demanded ? 

Hoar's uncharitable pessimism in passing upon the acts and motives 
of his countrymen of today is in vivid contrast with his eager and blind 
defense of statesmen of the past in those imperialistic acts excused only 
by national necessity which American history records. 

FHJl'lNOS NOT .% XATIOX. 

Hoar's charge that the American government has become for the 
first time in its history a brutal despotism to be rightfully resisted it 
based upon the erroneous assumption that the Filipinos, cither at the 
time of the Spanish treaty or since, have constituted the distinct, vital, 
organized being we call a people, an independent nation, a free republic. 
Schurman's conclusive testimony destroying this assumption has already 
been quoted. Tliere is no evidence on the other side. Even the Fili- 
pinos, including those friendly to the insurgents, who appeared before 
the Schurman commission, testified to a lack among Filipinos of fitness 
and desire for speedy self-government, and disclosed con<litions which 
w*ere absolutely destructive of the theory that we were stibduing an in- 
dependent, organized people or nation demanding liberty. 

**Wl«n« th« peoples of the Philippine l^lnnda nnlenilr denlre a full mc.naure of 
rlffhUi and Uliertles they do not. in the opinion of the ComnilPi^hm. cenorally «lefl4re 
Independence. Hundreds of wltnesjiea tenttlU^ on thlji puhjt'i't to the rommliu*l<»n nml 
Its Individual n>em1>era. and though they reprencnted all pojtitlhle v.trleilea of oplnltm 
—many of them belnir In sympathy with the Inpuricrnta—ihey were uniform In their 
testimony that In view of the Itfnorance and political Inexperience t>f the mNaaea of 
the people, the multiplicity of lanicuaiscs. the dlvenrendcm of culture and ni<Hle of 
life, and the ohstacles to Intercommunication, an lnilcp«Midcnt mivorclicn Phlllppln* 
state was at the present time neither poaalhle nor dculralilc. cvon If ha poverty nnd 
Internal weakness and lark of cohcrfnce would not Invite, and tlie dlMatlsfactlon of 
aliens entail, the Intervention of forelsn powers with the lnc\'ltable result of the di- 
vision of the archlpelairo amonv tliero and the disappearance forever of the dream 
and hope of a united and self-ffovernlnv Plilllpplne commonwealth.'* 

Schurman refers to the so-called Philippine republic as almost alto- 
gether Tagalog in makeup, not representing the inliabitants even of the 
Christianized Philippines, as lacking ''extensive jurisdiction e.xccpt in 
ink and paper," and as deprived of "even its literary e.xistence*' in the 
spring of 1899 when it was murdered by General Luna. *'In America, 
indeed, honest and patriotic but sadly misinformed citizens (like Senator 
Hoar) still talked of the new republic of the orient and that youthful 
father of his country, Emilio Aguinaldo. But the cold fact is that since 
those tragic happenings in the prox'ince of Kucva Ecija in the month of 
May, 1899, there has not been even the semblance of a Philippine repub- 
lic/' And it was destroyed, according to Schurman, not by the despot 
McKinley, but by the Filipino Luna, who was influenced not by patriot* 
ism, but "the lust of military power and oppression" and ^'the spirit of 
robbery and brigandage." 

Schurman demonstrates concltttively that the Ftlipinot were not ia 
1899 the distinct political being with organie life called a people, or 
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nation, filled with the desire of and fit for independence. And he de- 
stroys the foundation of Hoar's Philippine philippics. 

To he sure, Schurman is of the opinion today that the nation which, 
he demonstrates, did not exist in 1899 has come into being in 1902, 
through the welding influence of war, but his witness (Chaffee) to the al- 
leged changed conditions which justify his altered conclusion, when 
called to the stand, testifies against him. 

Hoar is mistaken in his premises ; Schunnan in his conclusions. Hoar 
reasons logically on incorrect assumptions of fact ; Schurman reasons er- 
roneously, though his personal testimony of observed facts is thoroughly 
reliable. Schurman as a witness disposes of Hoar's reasoning; and 
Schurnian*s witness (Chaffee), aided by Schunnan's own evidence, dis- 
poses of Schurman's reasoning. 

KMANCir.lTOR AND BENRFACTdR, NOT ENVLATEB. 

Tlie assumption of Mr. Hoar and other anti-imperialists that only 
brutality, tyranny and virtual treason toward republican traditions have 
characterized the administration's Philippine policy, and that they 
mono|)o1ize all the patriotism, all the devotion to American principles, 
and all the humane consideration for the dowmrodden FiHpinos is base- 
less as well as presumptuous. 

At every stage of its dealings with the interests of the Filipinos the 
republic has conserved their welfare, through the executive department 
in the Spanish treaty, through the judicial department in the decision of 
the insular cases, and through the legislative department in the wise 
and beneficial measures of the Fiftv-seventh Congress. 

It is a slander to accuse the United States of crushing "the only re- 
public in Asia," of haftling "the aspirations of a people for liberty" and 
of ovcrlbrowing "the independence of a weaker nation in another hem- 
isphere/' There was no republic there to l>e crushed, no aspirations for 
liberty to l>e baflled, no independent nation to be overthrowTi. 

What the United States has done, in fact, is to free a disorganized 
Malay population of discordant tribes from the despotic rule first of the 
Spanish friars and then of the Filipino brigands whose domination has 
been based on the terrorism of systematic murder by banded assassins. 
It has not cursed these diverse peoples with a substituted despotism, but 
it has, throu};:h bestowal of the blessing of American control, influence 
and development during a preparatory period, given them their only 
hope, not merely of material prosperity, but of genuine personal liberty, 
true nationality and real self-government. 

What should we have done to avoid Senator Hoar's strictly Pick- 
wickian curse upon the crime of '99, the national infamy which has now 
dispbced the crime of '73 in political discussion? 

Should we in the Spanish treaty have turned the archipelago back to 
Spain to he harried into submission by the Spanish Cuban army, or to 
be handed over to the tender mercies of the Germans, the fate which the 
intelligent Filipinos most dreaded? 

Should we have left it as <lerelict to be scrambled for and probably 
fought over by jealous and aspiring nations? Should we have remitted 
it to "anarchy and chaos" and to the intervention of European powers, 
"with the inevitable result," as S>churman says, ''of the division of the 
archipelago among them, and the disappearance forever of the dream 
and hope of a united and self-governing Pliilippine commonwealth'*? 
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Should we have freed the Filipinoi from Spanish tyranny only to 
turn them non-consenting over to the despotism of Aguinaldo or Luna? 

Should we subject the numerous Filipino peoples or tribes, varying 
widely in conditions, in language and in customs, to the arbitrary domi- 
nation of a fraction of a single tribe, the Tagalogs, and defend the act 
as in the interest of liberty and self-government ? 

Would the domination of "banded assassins," whose rule is a reign of 
terror, sustained by the burial alive or burning at tlie stake of countless 
non-consenting governed, be an improvement on Spanish rule, for 
which we could proudly make ourselves responsible, and which we 
could present tP the world as vindicating the Declaration of Independ* 
ence, the Constitution and the Tea Commandments? 

Ouc acceptance of responsibility for the archipelago in approving the 
Spanish treaty has given the Filipinos their only clunce of progressive 
self-government Our labors in the islands since that date lave steadily 
tended to make the Filipinos better fitted for self-government. Governor 
Taft regretfully states that practically all the benefits of our intervention 
have up to this time been enjoyed by the Filipinos, a statement of na* 
tional sacrifice for the Filipino welfare over which Mr. Hoar, strangely 
enough, seems inclined to gloat. 

Our Supreme Court has rendered a series of decisions which will 
enable the republic to give to the Filipinos the self-government of an in* 
dependent republic, if when they are fitted for it they desire it, and the 
people of the United States are unwilling to confer statehood. 

The Congress of the United States has recently enacted the wisest 
and most considerate legislation for these' wards of the nation, freeing 
them from the causes of revolt against Spain, satisfying every demand 
made by them upon that power in their revolts, blessing them with the 
institutions of civilization which promote prosperity, assuring them of 
personal liberty under the Constitution of the United States, guaran* 
teeing to them protection of life and property and pushing and persuad- 
ing them along the path of progressive self-government. 

The shame and reproach in Philippine affairs are not for the states- 
men who, burdened with heavy responsibilities, and opposed by formid- 
able obstacles, have been struggling to cause the national policy to be 
worthy of the republic, promoting both American and Filipino welfare ; 
but for the unpatriotic irresponsibles who exuh over every national mis- 
fortune or blunder and over every alleged national misdemeanor : who^ 
discovering some scattering offenders against the hws of war who es- 
caped punishment while in the Philippines, with their cases as a prece- 
dent encourage an outpouring upon the American army of the spiteful 
venom of every malicious malcontent ; who declare to the world that 
never since Nero was there such a despot as McKinley, unless it is 
Roosevelt ; that never were aspirations for liberty so cruelly baffled as 
in the Philippines, never were freemen and an independent nation more 
brutally crushed, never was a war of subjugation more ruthlessly waged, 
never has history disclosed more heartless fiends than American soldiers, 
never have the foundations of republican government been so threatened 
and shocked, and never has virtual treason set the republican structure 
so perilously tottering! 

And how gratifyingly much this cruel war of sithjugation has cost 
the republic, and how many Hves have been wasted and liitelWcis 
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wrecked, and how few the benefits derived by Americans in comparis<Mi 
with those bestowed up to this time upon the Filipinos! 

How enthusiastically these exultant patriots undertake the task of 
demonstrating that the dominant American statesmen of today are 
tyrants, that the American soldiers are beasts, and that the republic it* 
self has destroyed the great principles upon which it is founded, and is 
now inspired only by the remorseless selfishness of unlimited despotism I 

Tlie republic is not the subjugator and enslaver of the Filipinos, but 
their benefactor and emancipator. The enemies of the Filipinos as a 
people arc not the American soldier and civilian official and not the "im- 
perialist" statesmen, but the native "banded assassins,** who, as General 
Chaffee says, lacking patriotism use the pretext of resistance to Ameri- 
can sovereignty to rob and murder with impunity their helpless coun- 
trymen. Tlie Filipinos who, in the name of patriotism and independence, 
bur}- alive or bum at the stake their own people, and the Americans who, 
in the name of liberty and independence, encourage the Filipino assas- 
sins and calumniate and vilify their own countrymen — these are the 
worst enemies of both Filipinos and Americans. 

The proud record in anti-imperialism of imperial America does not 
stop short when it reaches the Philippines. Republican imperialism per- 
sonified is represented in another chapter as saying: 

i **I frood nearly four million iluvos; I prevei}ted tlie creation of a southern empire 

and snved to rviuibllcanUm and from Impcrlnllam the southern states; I expelled 
French ImperialUm from Moxlco; I effected the withdrawal of Russian lmi>erlalisn 
from Alaska: 1 ejected Spanish colonial Imperialism from both hemispheres; I substi- 
tuted a republic for a corrupt monarchy In Hawaii: I freed the Cubans from a mo«ci 
oppressive and destructive form of Imperialism, and have enabled them to enjoy In 

^ lieu thereof self •government, repdbllcan In form; I freed the Porto Rieans from 

e Spain's ImperlallKm. and have sent them rejoicing far alone the path which leads tc 

f American self -government," 



^ To which must be added : 

^ *'I freed the Filipinos from the unl>earahle imperialism of oppressive* cruel Spain. 

I have saved them from the imperialii«tic rule of German blood-and-iron militarism, 
from domestic anarchy and chaos, and from the despotism and relsn of terror ol 
native "banded assassins;** I am slvinK to the Individual Filipinos personal liberty, 
I-rotectliin of life and property, the substantial personal rights guaranteed by th€ 
con.^titutional ami?ndments: I am redre.^^slnff the ancient nrievances of the people. 
brin^ni; them material prosperity, protectlac them In possession of the land and laboi 
opitortunlties of the ii'lands. (Ittlnff them steadily and inspiring them with Increasing 
d(>:^ire for genuine pelf-government, with which I would lonff ago have blessed th«*iii 
In vastly enlarged measure but for an unnatural and hateful warfare precipitated un- 
der a mi.«unders:andinff of the American intention by the Filipinos themselves.** 

Why should not Senator Hoar, with his lofty conception of the Fill- 
pino*s attainments and capacities, apply himself to aid in this task of de- 
velopment, of uplifting and enlightenment? Why does he neglect th« 
practical Pliilippiiie problem of the present, whose wise solution means 
so much to every Filipino, in order, like Oliver Proudfute with hia 
wooden Soldan, uselessly to belabor the hideous effigy of the Spanisl 
treaty as he conceives it? 
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Chapter XXV 
A PARAMOUNT ISSUE 

W« PtooUm Patim Iiidepend«fic« as a 8«panit« NatSon to Xhm Flllplnoa7~Acta 
Not Fwwal w Lat Us B«stow at Onca Material Prosperity, Personal Liberty and Iw 
crtaalnff Self •OoTemment— Promises Will Not Promote Peace, but Will ISncourafli 
HoatmtSes and Will Postpone and Embarrass 8Uble Government. 

Th€ issue between the opposing scliools of thought concerning the 
Pbillipines was never more distinctly drawn tlian during the long session 
of the Fifty-seventh Congress, in the year 190a. The democratic party 
revived, and urged as its policy, the anti-imperialism declaration of the 
Kansas Gty platform, and showed an unmistakable disposition to make 
anti-imperialism a prominent issue in the approaching congressional 
elections and in the presidential campaign of 1904. 

The administration proceeded on the assumption that Americaa 
sovereign control of the Philippines is an accomplished fact, and that 
the problero of today is not whether or when we shall abandon the Phil* 
ippines, but how we shall govern them to promote most effectively 
American and Filipino interests and to prepare the Filipinos most thor- 
oughly for a steadily increasing participation in self-government. The 
idea of independent instead of American self-government for some por- 
tion of the archipelago at a future date has not been pennanently nega- 
tived, but its consideration has been for the present postponed as un- 
timely and injurious. On this theory practical legislation of broad scope 
was proposed for the archipelago which embodied, with some slight 
modifications, the most important of the I^ilippine commission's care- 
fully considered recommendations. In the Senate bill Congress was 
asked, for example, when a condition of general and complete peace had 
been established in the islands, to authorize a census of the Christian 
provinces in order to lay the foundations for the election of a popuhr 
assembly to participate with the commission in insular self-government. 
The House proposition, which was accepted in part in conference, went 
farther than that of Ihe Senate, and authorized tlie popnbr assembly to- 
ward which the census pointed. (See Philippine civil government bill in 
appendix.) Congress was also urged to authorize the issuance of bonds 
to buy the friars' land ; to grant appeals to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the Philippine supreme court in the friars* land cases 
and other specified litigations; to provide for the construction of army 
posts outside of the towns, to authorize the issuance of $4jOOO/x» ot 
Donds to make needed improvements in the water supply and sewerage 
and drainage systems of Manila ; to enact a coinage law and a general 
banking law for the ishnds; to give authority to the commission to 
grant street railway and other municipal franchises in the towns ; to pass 
a public bnd law ; to regulate the cutting of timber ; to pass a mining bw 
and a general incorporation bw, and to issue charters to commercial 
raaroadi. 

On the one side was this sweeping, practical program of constructive 
legisbtion based upon the principle that the present requirements of 
F&pino and American welfare must be promptly and wisely met, leavfaif 
the future problems which will develop from changed comlttioiu to m 
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answered as they arise. On the other side was the do-nothing pro]>osi- 
tion, promising independence to the Filipinos and pointing to American 
abandonment of the archipelago. 

The anti-imperialist program, recently indorsed as vital democratic 
policy, proposes for the Filipinos: (i) Stable government with the im- 
mediate promise of speedy independence. Tlie United States is to re- 
main until the Filipinos have formed a stable government and until suf- 
ficient guarantees have been obtained for the performance of our treaty 
J , obligations with Spain and for the safety of those inhabitants who have 

^' adhered to the United States ; (2) independence, possibly modified by an 

American protectorate. 

Tlie administration or 'imperialist'' program proposes for the Fili- 
pinos : (i) Peace and stable government ; (2) after stable government has 
been established the question of future relations to be determined by 
conditions then existing and the wishes of the American and Filipino 
peoples. At that time the desires of the federal party of today may pre- 
vail and the Filipinos generally may wish statehood in the American 
Union. This privilege the American people may be unwilling to grant 
and may insist upon cutting loose from the Asiatic race whom they have 
taught to stand alone. But why, the imperialists ask, announce what 
will then be done an indefinite period in advance of the time when the 
decision must be reached? The conditions which will control that deci- 
sion are now unknown. 

There is evidently a distinct issue between the tw*o sides over the 
question of promises to the Filipinos. 

AOKRRMKNTS AND DIFFKUENCRil. 

Further analysis of the opposing propositions on the imperialism is- 
sue shows that both sides agree upon the establishment in the first place 
of stable government, (i) The so-called imperialist views the Filipinos 
as in the appurtenant territorial stage of the American kindergarten — to 
be graduated either into a higher stage of the American system or trans- 
ferred to some other educational system for which development proves 
them to be better fitted or expelled as incorrigible and thrust into the 
outer darkness. In this stage of instruction progressive lessons in self- 
govermncnt and in stable government are conspicuous and characteristic 
features. Peace, prosperity and material and political development are 
the ends sought. (2) Tlie so-called anti-imperialists who favor the in- 
stitution of stable government as the first step do not differ materially 
from the practical propositions of this program, but lay stress upon what 
under their theory is to follow. Acting in accordance with their advice 
the Filipinos would keep their eyes so fixed on the distant star of inde- 
pendence that, like the philosopher in the fable, they would be in danger 
of falling into the well directly at their feet. 

There are differences of opinion among anti-imperialists (a) as to 
the length of this preliminary period of stable government ; (b) as to the 
party, the Filipinos or Americans, who shall control during this prelimi- 
nary stage, and who shall determine when it is wisely ended. 

Tlie imperialists, of course, view the Americans as burdened during 
this period with the obligations and responsibilities of full control, in- 
cluding the duty of deciding when it is ended. Some antiMmpcrialtstt 
agree with them, and seek merely to shorten that period by appealing 
to their fellow-countrymen. Others think that the decision is properly 
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with the Filipinos themselves, that owing to the absence of consent of 
the governed under the other system the Filipinos should nominally at 
least at all times govern themselves ; and that a representative assembly 
of Filipinos collected as soon as possible should determine all points af* 
fecting Filipino interests, including that of their form of government, 
and of the date when they should assume full self-government or inde- 
pendence. 

This difference of view concerning the proper construction of the 
words ''consent of the governed" is radical and irreconcilable. It is a 
distinct cause of dissension in the anti-imperialist ranks. The party of 
"scuttle," that which gives full force and literal effect to the words "con- 
sent of the governed," thinks we never had any business in the Philip- 
pines,and should get out at once, as confessed savages and barbarous des- 
pots. The advocates of "scuttle" scoff at the protectorate suggestion of 
the other branch of anti-imperialists. They denounce govcniment by 
protectorate as un-American and unconstitutional, never contemplated 
by the forefathers, as historically the preliminary process in the oper- 
ation by which a monarchical power absorbs an independent municipal- 
ity, as a strife-breeding, war-provoking arrangement, involving the 
United States in entangling foreign complications and as burdening the 
public with heavy responsibilities, and at the same time denying it the 
power and the control necessary to meet them. ITiey pronounce delusive 
the independence promised the Filipinos which is sandwiched between a 
preface of stable government and the postscript of a protectorate ; an in- 
dependence which is to be delayed indefinitely during the unlimited 
period of establishing a stable government and modified indefinitely, if 
it ever arrives, by a new sovereignty-dividing protectorate. They insist 
that instead of devising any special form of government for the Philip- 
pines, whether a protectorate, stable government or otherwise, the 
United States should immediately grant them full independence, leaving 
them free to determine for themselves the form of government most 
pleasing to them. 

SHADES or ANTiiMrr.ttiAUsnc opiniox. 

The divergences of view among the anti-impcrinlists are curiously il- 
lustrated in the various positions assumed from time to time by Jacob 
G. Schurman, president of Cornell University and of the first Philippine 
commission, whose Cornell University address is reviewed in a preced- 
ing chapter. 

In 1899 Schurman, as the resuh of personal study and obser\'ation of 
the Filipinos and the Philippines, favored a long period of preparatory 
stable government, its length to be determined by the United States. 
In 1902 Schurman, on the basis of his misunderstanding or perversion of 
the statements of General Giaffee, favors a curtailing, practically to the 
point of elimination, of this preparatory government, and remits to the 
Filipinos themselves the power of decision as to the length of the proba- 
tive period. 

The theory of those anti-imperialistt who believe that the Filipinos 
were an independent nation at the time of the signing of the Spanish 
treaty, and have been ever since, except to the extent to which their liber- 
ties have been destroyed by our despotic power, has been forcibly stated 
in Senator Hoar's speech discussed in the preceding chapter. These 
men logically do not believe in the provision of any preparatory stable 
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government for an existing independent people and nation, or in the es- 
tablishment of a sovereignty-dividing American protectorate in respect 
to such a nation. 

Scliumian's testimony concerning conditions in the Philippines in 
1899, which he has never in the slightest degree retracted, absolutely de- 
molishes the theory of the existence in that and the preceding year of an 
independent Filipino nation, of an organized people desirous of and fit 
for independent self-government He also ably attacks and overthrows 
f^ the su|i^gcstion supported by so many anti-imperialists of an American 

protectorate of the Philippines. His argument on this point has the con- 
vincing force of a demonstration. 

But while the anti-imperialists thus differ radically among 'them- 
selves concerning the length of a preparatory stable government, and the 
proper party to announce its termination ; while they do not ag^ee either 
as to the wisdom of an American protectorate over the Philippines or its 
character, if one is to be established ; while there is diversity of opinion 
among them as to whether the Filipinos were an independent people or 
nation either in 1899 or in 1902, and while they are not a unit in the view 
that the United States in its treatment of the Pliilippines has repealed 
the Declaration of Independence, they do seem to come together, though 
by different paths, on the proposition that the American government 
should immediately promise the Filipinos future independence. 

By the agreement of imperialists and a considerable fraction of the 
anti-imperialists the Filipinos are not at this day a nation or organized 
people fitted for and desirous of immediate independence. Such inde- 
pendence is not made a present political issue between the parties. Is it 
w*ise under these circumstances to tender to the Filipinos a definite na- 
tional pledge of future independence ? 

INKFKICACY AND INJVKT OF A POLICY OF PBOMISES. 

The imperialists propose for the immediate present a probative period 
to bring peace to the archipelago, to remove as far as possible the causes 
of war, and to develop the material resources of the islands and the 
capacities of the Filipinos for self-support and intelligent self-govern- 
ment. Many anti-inipcrialists urge independence after a period of pro- 
bation. The federal party in the Philippines, strong in numbers and in- 
fluence and well organized, declares for admission to statehood after a 
period of probation. Nearly everyboily thus agrees upon the wisdom 
and necessity of a period of probation. Why should we in advance place 
a limit upon the term of this period and announce arbitrarily the form of 
government which is to follow ? Why should we in attempting to pacify 
the island peremptorily negative the aspirations of the federal party, the 
most effective native clement of pacification, by a legislative edict that 
no matter how long a probative period may be proposed, and no mat- 
ter how much of development may be accomplished in it, no considera- 
tion will ever be given to the appeal for the admission of the Philippines 
to the United States? 

Why should not we take up and solve the practical questions that con- 
front us, leaving the length of the preparatory period and the political 
conditions which are to follow to be determined by conferences between 
the developed Filipinos of the future, and the Americans, enlightened as 
to things Philippine and oriental by obser\'ation and experience? Those 
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of us who think that this period of probation will be unending and that 
the Filipinos will never develop into full-fledged Americans ; and those 
of us who think that after a short period independence will follow; and 
those of us who expect that in the course of time, perhaps after a long 
delay, the Pliilippines may be admitted to American statehood, shouM be 
able all to agree upon a common, practical policy of wise immediate leg- 
islation for the Philippines, meeting present needs and redressing pres- 
ent grievances. 

Senator Hoar lays great stress on the efficacy of promises as a pans- 
cea of niilippine woes. After he has convicted the American rqniblic 
to his own satisfaction of ruthlessly destroying Filipino indq>endence 
and oi^incidentally violating every sound political and moral principle, he 
mildly reproaches this brutal culprit for not telling his Filipmo subjects 
and slaves what he is going to do to them, whether or not he is going 
to deprive them of that independence which he has already, according to 
Mr. Hoar, overthrown and demolished. "Tell them," he says, "what )(o«i 
want of them and what you are going to do to them. Promise ! Promise 1 
And the war will at once cease I'* 

The promise of future independence after an indefinite probative 
period of formation of a stable government would not disarm a single 
Filipino lurking as a bandit in the woods or mountains. Such promises 
arc accepted on the Spanish precedents as symptoms of present weakness 
and as indicative of a plot to deceive, eking out the lion's skin \%*ith the 
fox's. The practical effect of such promises is to encourage resistance 
to the United States on the thcor>' tliat it is about to abandon the islands. 
They put a premium upon the terroriiing of the wcll-ilispo5c«l Filipinot 
by the bandits and check the growing tendency of the peaceable FiU- 
pinos to co-operate in pacification, since their dread of exposure to the 
insurrecto assassins after American abandonment is reviveil. They keep 
political and industrial conditions unsettled, delay the institution of the 
stable government which is a condition precedent of indcfiendence even 
with the anti-imperialists, and thus postpone practically the ver}* imie- 
pendence which has been promised. 

If it is right to attempt to establish *'a stable government'* among 
the Filipinos, upon which both imperialists and ami -imperialists seem 
to agree, the stability of that government should not be impaired by re* 
sistance-provoking promises concerning an independence which may 
follow such stable government. 

If it is right to promise future independence to the Fdipinos there is 
no ground upon which it can be withhekl from them logically toihy. If 
we have no right to govern them witlK>ut their consent we have no right 
to impose a stable govennnent upon them without their consent. If they 
are entitled to independence at some time in the future, so that it mast 
be promised, they are entitled, if they wish it, to that independence 
now. This right is not at all dependent upon oitr idea of their fitness to 
receive it. Dy what authority do we impose upon them a stable gov* 
ernment, if they prefer an unstable government ; a government rtpiib- 
Kcan in form if they prefer a despotic dictatorship? If their national at* 
piration is to expel or destroy the friars, to confiscate their alleged prop> 
erty and to massacre the Chinese, by what authority do we check or d«* 
lay them? 

Sopppose that we say to the Filipinos under arms : *" Yoar itctperatt 
rcMstancc to our government indicates that yon «lo not coMcnt to h. 
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Cease this resistance, for we promise you independence at an indefinite 
date in the future, inasmuch as we believe that we have no right to gov* 
ern you without your consent.** 

Would not the armed Filipinos say : "If you have no right to govern 
us without our consent, you liave no right to require our consent to your 
stable government, even though it is suggested tliat it will be only tem- 
porary. Since our non-consent is indicated by our hostilities, it will be 
logical for us to continue fighting, and to insist at this very moment upon 
the independence which, you say, is the logical and inevitable result of 
our non-consent. Our non*consent is of the present ; the independence 
should be of the present. We have heard promises before, when the 
Spaniards were here. We will not barter for promises the rifles which 
you say demonstrate our non-consent and entitle us to independence." 

Tlie reading of the Declaration of Independence to the Filipinos and 
the making of promises of independence based on it are untimely. 

IiISTrKniNQ FPFKCT OF INDErEXDRNCR-rROMISINO POUCT. 

Concerning the disturbing effect of a definite pledge of future inde- 
pendence, Governor Taft says (Outlook, May, 1902): 

*'A promise to Rive to the people Independence when they are fitted for It would 
Inevitably lie accepted by the agitators and generally by the people as a promise to 
i;lve them Indeitendenee within the present generation and would therefor* be mis- 
leadlnir and the M>urce of bitter criticism of the American government within a few 
years after the promise was Klven and not performed as It was understood by the 
people. A promise of Independence thus Interpreted would destroy the possibility of a 
stable icovernment In which the people should be learning what self-ffo^*emment Is, 
because the conservative element, with the assumed early prospect of complete Inde- 
pen«lence. would fear that when the Islands were abandoned ths violent agitators 
would come to the front, and those assisting the present government would be sub- 
jected to the hostility of the dematrogues on the ground of their previous American 
sympathies." 

Such promises, given at this time with the idea suggested by Mr. 
Hoar of stopping hostilities, would be addressed to those whom Gen- 
eral Chaffee characterizes as "banded assassins " of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, and whom Schurman denounces as selfish bandits lacking 
patriotism, inspired by a spirit of brigandage and lust of military power. 
A national pledge of independent power addressed to them would be 
viewed as a surrender to them of the right, unchecked, to pillage and 
slay their own peaceably disposed people. Tliis promise would be a be- 
trayal of the latter by us to the tender mercies of those who threaten 
them with burial alive or burning at the stake. 

Thus such a promise would be ineffective to promote peace. On the 
contrary it would encourage armed rcsi.^tance ; postpone and embarrass 
the formation of a stable government ; endanger its continued stability 
when formed ; and as a betrayal to torture and death of those who have 
been friendly to us, it would furnish a discreditable and humiliating chap- 
ter in American annals. 

AN INSTRUCnVK riLiriNO PRKCRDRNT. 

Promises are discredited as legal tender especially in the Philippines. 
The history of the archipelago is full of Spanish promises unfulfilled. If 
there is one lesson <iistinctly taught by our Philippine experiences it is 
that of the utter inefficacy of a policy of conciliating assurances to bring 
universal peace to the archipelago. The first Philippine commission un- 
dertook authoritatively to tell the Filipinos for the United States what 
the republic "wanted of them, and intended to do to them.** That com- 
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organized government in the Philippines, the Tagalog dictatorship, ac- 
cepted American sovereignty ; that this so-called republic was destroyed, 
not by Americans, but by armed insurgents, rebelling against it as 
against American sovereignty, influenced not by patriotism, but by the 
selfishness of individuals, the lust of military power and oppression and 
the spirit of robbery and brigandage. It also appears that the "unholy 
carnival of militarism, despotism and cruelty in the Philippine Islands'* 
has been the work not of the American army, but of the '^disorganized 
insurgent bands." It follows that promises are futile which arc address- 
ed to the armed insurgents, and which aim to disarm them, and to end 
the so-called war. And it also follows that when peace has been re- 
stored to the archipelago by the relentless extermination or complete dis- 
persal of the brigands and "banded assassins," who have been masquer- 
ading as a free people aspiring to liberty, and as an independent self-gov- 
erning nation, assurances of justice, personal liberty and progressive 
self-government under the American sovereignty and flag will be 
gladly welcomed and accepted by the peace-loving masses of Fili- 
pinos. If they were persuaded to this step in 1899 ^Y consideration 
of **the spoliation and despotism" already practiced by the insur- 
gent government, the torture and murder of countless thousands 
of them by the insurrecto bands since that date will strengthen them in 
their original determination. Military domination and despotism, backed 
by assassination, were all that stood in the way in 1899 of Filipino peace- 
ful development under American sovereignty. With the elimination of 
that native military despotism in 1902, it should be p6ssib1e to begin again 
where the first Philippine commission was \-iolently interrupted. There 
was no recognition of Filipino sovereignty and no promise of future in- 
dependence in the proclamation of the United States through that com- 
mission. Yet Agiiinaldo and his congress welcomed its assurances and 
were willing to recognize its sovereignty. What the Tagalog organiza- 
tion in 1899 was ready to accept should surely be acceptable to the com- 
pletely disorganized Filipino people of 1902. The only ones to resist 
the beneficent policy of the United States in 1902, as in 1899, are the 
unpatriotic bandits, inflamed x.'ith the spirit of brigandage and the lust 
of military power; and these — for the burials alive and the burnings at 
the stake which they have inflicted on their own defenseless people if for 
no other crime — are to be relentlessly exterminated. Promises of inde- 
pendence should obviously not be made to the Filipinos in arms, and arc 
unnecessary, injudicious and undesired in the case of the unarmed and 
peaceably-disposed natives. 

AMr.Kh'AX hkxkkickxt coxtkol for tiik pbesknt. 

It is clear what the United States proposes to do to and for the 
Filipinos for the immediate future, for the ten years during which certain 
treaty obligations to Spain run; for the generation at least which Schur- 
man in 1899 intimated would be required before the Filipinos were fitted 
for or desirous of self-government, or for the two generations which 
Governor Taft has recently estimated to be necessary as a minimum to 
develop this fitness and desire. 

The wise legislation recently enacted concerning the Philippines 
clearly indicates our program for the immediate future. The Filipinos 
are to be blessed with peace in the land, personal liberty and security to 
life and property, freedom from the domination of the friars, control of 
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nounced purpose, would run serious risk of being misunderstood or pur- 
posely perverted in its meaning through insurrecto influences, and dis- 
appointments, friction and hurtful resentments would follow. 

Under these conditions, with the Filipinos in fact enjoying substan- 
tial participation in the insular central government, we are in more dan- 
ger of going ahead too fast than too slowly in convening the so-called 
popular and representative Philippine assembly; and Congress has 
wisely postponed for at least two years the time when even a restricted 
Filipino legislature can be assembled. (See civil government bill in ap- 
pendix.) 

We must take care, with the welfare of the Filipinos in view, to do 
nothing which will inadvertently remove the Philippines from the ap- 
purtenant condition under the insular decisions of the Supreme Court. 
We must promptly, without delay on any pretext, promote pacification 
and prosperity in the archipelago by beneficent acts in pursuance of re- 
cent legislation. We must proceed courageously to master the difficul- 
ties and to meet the responsibilities of our oriental problem. We can- 
not, if we would, shift our burden on the shoulders of a prematurely 
summoned Philippine legislature. The immediate responsibility for the 
archipelago is on the United States, and cannot be avoided by any policy 
of "scuttle," however ingenious or plausible. 

KO DKNIAL OP SEI.F-GOVRRNMENT OR FITOIUB INDEPEXDEXCX. 

It is to be remembered that assertion of the national authority and 
American sovereignty in the Philippines and satisfaction on the basis 
of that sovereignty of the Filipino needs of the present, do not negative 
independence at that time in the future when the Filipinos are prepared 
for it, if they then desire it. Indeed, all the practical steps proposed by 
the imperialists tend to facilitate the development of the Filipino capacity 
for self-government and for the wisest choice of a form of government 
and of advantageous relations to the United States. Moreover, the im- 
perialist Supreme Court decision concerning the status of the Pliilippines 
permits the United States to cut the Filipinos adrift to paddle their own 
canoe at the fitting moment, having first taught them the use of the pad- 
dle and supplied the canoe with all the modern necessaries. The anti- 
imperialists promise independence but do not facilitate it ; the imperial- 
ists refuse to promise it but push ahead preparations which will inevit- 
ably lead to it if the developed Filipinos of the future so will. That the 
anti-imperialist program denies practical benefits of the present in its 
eagerness to make glittering promises for the future is demonstrated by 
the record in the matter of the Philippine tariff. Tlie anti-imperialistf 
were so strongly conrinced that there should be no duties at all on im- 
portations from the archipelago into the United States that they denied 
to the Philippines the benefit of votes to n:duce those duties to a mini- 
mum. They contended that no duties on Philippine products should be 
collected now and that full Dingley rates should be exacted at that date 
in the future when the promised independence should be enjoyed by the 
archipelago, and so obstinately and literally did they adhere to this* pro- 
gram that, unable to secure a hundred per cent reduction at this time in 
the Dingley rates, they permitted a meager twenty-five per cent reduction 
to be enacted, and. having it in their power to make the choice, refused 
to substitute for this inadequate discount a proposed reduction of either 
fifty per cent or seventy-five per cent. They look steadily at an imagi- 
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nary future of their own creation and ignore the present and the Filipino 
needs of today. They deal with theory instead of the actual conditions 
which confront the republic in the Philippines. They substitute promises 
of future consideration for present practical relief. 

At the end of its course of training in the school of American appur- 
tenant territory, the archipelago will seek and secure a readjustment of 
its relations with the United States. If at that time the Filipinos gen- 
erally wish an independent government, clearly they will secure it. Tlic 
Supreme Court decisions in the insular cases permit such separation of 
appurtenant territor>' without impairment or rupture of the Union, and 
without creating a precedent of secession. If the people of the United 
States at tliat time conclude that the Filipinos, even though developed to 
a capacity for a reasonable degree of self-government, can never be citi- 
zens of a state of the Union, they will undoubtedly couple with that de- 
cision a determination not to wage war in opposition to any national 
aspiration which may have then developed in the archipelago. When 
the Filipinos are fitted for self-government they will be entitled to and 
will undoubtedly secure either Filipino self-government or, at Ameri- 
cans, full American self-government. 

In the meanwhile they will enjoy with the Alaskans and Porto Ricans 
the enumerated benefits of the status of American territorial appurte- 
nancy, having no more and no less of specific verbal pledges concerning 
what the future has in store for them than the Alaskans and Porto 
Ricans and blessed like them with American personal liberty, protection 
to life and property and full opportunities for the national pursuit of 
happinetf. 

Whether their occupancy of the appurtenant status be long or shorty 
lasting for a decade or terminating only with the existence of the re- 
public, they will have been during the entire period of American tutelage 
far better governed, more prosperous, more peaceful, more content and 
more free than under any alternative form of government which has ever 
been among the reasonable possibilities of their future. 

May the cliapter of history which treats of Oriental America display 
to the world a unique and interesting experiment of successful co-oper- 
ation between Anglo-Saxon and Malay, American and Filipino, in the 
promotion of profitable trade, in the highest development of the re- 
sources of a section of the tropics, and in the notable advancement of an 
Asiatic people, not merely in material prosperity, but primarily and con- 
spicuously in Christian civilization, in personal liberty and in intelligent 
and progressive self-government I 
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TREATY OF PARIS 



TREATY OF PBACB 
Between the 
UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 
Signed at the City of Parle. Deo. 10 ISOS. 

The United States of America and Her 
Majeety the Queen Rejrent of Spain. In the 
name of her uuKUst von Don Alfonso XIII. 
deslrlnir to end the state of war now ex- 
isting between the two countries, have for 
that purpose appointed as plenipotentiar- 
ies* 

The President of the United States. 

William R. Day. Cushmun K. Davis, 
William P. Frye. Ocorice Gray and White- 
law Reld. citlsens of the United States. 

And Her Majesty the Queen Regrent of 
Spain. 

Don Eugrenlo Montero RIos. president of 
the senate: Don Buenaventura de Ahar- 
susa. senator of the kingdom and ez- 
mlnlster of the crown: Don Jose de Oar- 
nlcii. deputy to the cortes and associate 
Justice of the supreme court: Don Wen- 
ccslao Rn mires do Vllla-Urrutla. envoy ex- 
traordlmir>* and minister plenipotentiary 
at Brussels, and Don Rafael Cerero, c«n- 
eral of division; 

Who, havlnir n8JH»mbled In Parts, and 
having exchanged their full powers, which 
were found to be In due and proper form, 
have, after discussion of tl»e matters be- 
fore them, agreed upon the following arti- 
cles: 

ARTICLE I. 
f Spain relinquishes nil claim of sov- 
. erelgnty over and title to Cuba. 

And us the Island Is, upon Its evacuation 

by Spain, to be occupied by the United 

, States, the Tnltcd States will, so long as 

such occupation shall last, assume and 

discharge tlie obligations that may under 

I International law result from the fact of 

I Its occupation, for the protection of life 

* and property. 

AUTIC1.K 11. 

Spain cedes to the United States the 
Island of Porto Rico and other Islands now 
under Spanish sovereignty in the West 
Iiulles. and the island of Guam In the 
Murlanas or I^idrones. 

AUTin.K III. 

Spain cedes to the United States the 
archipelago known as the Philippine Isl- 
ands, and compr«>hending the Islands lying 
within the following line: 

A line running from west to east along 
or near the twentieth ptirallel of north 
latitude, and through the milddle of the 
navigable channel of Bachi. from the one 
hundred and eighteenth (llSth) to the one 
hundred ond twenty-seventh (rJTth) de- 
gree meridian of longitude east of Green- 
wich, thence along the one hundred and 
twenty-seventh (l'J7th> degree meridian of 
lon»rltude east of Greenwich to the parallel 
of four degrees and forty-flve minutes 
(4* 45') north latitude, thence along tiM 



parallel of four degrees and forty-IIr* 
minutes (4* 43*) north latitude to Its la- 
teraectlon with the meridian of longitude 
one hundred and nineteen degrees and 
thlrty-flve minutes (119* 35') east of Green- 
wich, thence along the meridian of longl* 
tude one hundred and nineteen degrees and 
thlriy-llve minutes aiO* 330 east of Green- 
wich to the parallel of latitude seven de- 
grees and forty minutes (7* 400 nortli. 
thence along the parallel of latitude o( 
seven degrees and forty minutes (7* 4(0 
north to Its Intersection with the one hun- 
dred and sixteenth (lieth) degree meridUA 
of longitude east of Greenwich, thence ^ 
a direct line to the IntersecUon of tM 
tenth (lOth) degree parallel of north lati- 
tude with the one hundred and elghteenik 
(118th) degree meridian of longitude east 
of Greenwich, and thence along the cm 
hundred and eighteenth (llSth) degree 
meridian of longitude east of Greenwich to 
the point of beginning. 

The United States win pay to Spain the 
sura of twenty mllUon dollars i$iX).O0U.00Q| 
within three months after the exchange of 
the ratlflcatlona of the present treaty. 
AUTKHJE IT. 

The United States will, for the term of 
ten years from the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the present treaty, 
admit. Spanish ships and merchandise to 
the ports of the Philippine Islands on the 
Siime terms as ships and merchandise of 
the United States. 

AHTKXB ▼. 

The United States win. upon the signa- 
ture of the present treaty, send back to 
Spain, at Its own cost, the Spanish sol- 
diers taken as prisoners of war on the 
capture of Manila by the American forces. 
The arms of the soldiers In question shaU 
be restored to them. 

Spain win. upon the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present treaty, pro- 
ceed to evacuate the Philippines, us well 
as the Island of Guam, on terms similar t9 
those agreed upon by the Comm«.8<(ionfii 
appointed to arrange for the evacuiitton ol 
Porto Rico and other Islands In the W<!»\ 
Indies, under the protocol of August l^ 
ISSM. which Is to continue In force tin lis 
provisions are completely executed. 

The time within which the evacuation «f 
the Philippine Islands and Guam shaU ^>* 
completed shall be dxed by the two K OZl 
ernments. Stands of colors, uncaptav -fj* 
war vessels, small arms, guns of all c^JJ* 
bres. with their carriages and accessor*^j3 
powder, ammunition, livestock and maC^^ 
la Is and supplies of all kinds, belonging Jt^ 
the land and naval forces of Spain In ^J^ 
Philippines and Guam, remain the prope^t^ 
of Spain. Pieces of heavy ordnance, ^^' 
elusive of field artillery. In the fortlfl^ 
tlons and coast defences, shall remain J* 
their emplacements for the term of ^^ 
months, to be reckoned from the exchanf* 
of ratifications of the treaty; and tbi 
United States may. In the meantime, pu^ 
chase such material from Spain, If a mtli* 
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Spain Affalnst cltisens of tlie territory 
which by this treaty ceases to be Spanish 
shall continue under its Jurisdiction until 
final Judgment; but, such Jud^nnent havinc 
been rendered, the execution thereof shall 
be committed to the competent authority 
of the place in which the case arose. 
ARTICLB Xin. 
The rlKhts of property secured by oopy- 
rigrhts and patents acquired by Spaniards 
in the Island of Cuba and in Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and other ceded territories, 
at the time of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty, shall continue to be 
respected. Spanish sclentiflc, literary and 
artistic works, not subversive of public 
order in the territories in question, shall 
continue to be admitted free of duty into 
such territories, for the period of ten 
years, to be reckoned from the date of the 
exchanse of the ratifications of this treaty. 

AUTICLB XIV. 

Spain will have the power to establish 
consuLnr officers in the ports and places 
of the territories, the sovereignty over 
which has boon either relinquished or ced- 
ed by the present treaty. 

AIlTlCLE XV. 

The ifovemment of each country will, for 
the term of ten years, accord to the mer- 
chant vessels of the other country the 
same treatment in respect of all port 
charges, including entrance end clearance 



dues, light dues, and tonnage datSes. as R 
accords to its own merchant vessels, net 
engaged In the coaatwlao trmda^ 

This arUcle may at any Ume be tersrf- 
nated on six months* notice given by Htbcr 
government to the otlMr. 

ARTICLE XVI. 
It is understood that any obllgatkms ss- 
sum^ in this treaty by the United Sutcs 
with respect to Cuba are limited to tbs 
Ume of its occupancy thereof; but it will 
upon the termination of such occupancy, 
advise any government established la tbs 
island to assume the same obllgatloos. 
ARTICUB XVIL 
The present treaty shall be ratified by 
the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and by Her Majesty the Qucca 
Regent of Spain: and. the ratifications stel 
be exchanged at Washington within wU 
montha from the date hereof, or earlier if 
possible. 

In faith whereof, we. the respective plsa- 
ipotentlaries. have signed this treaty aad 
have hereunto afHxed our seals. 

Done In duplicate at Paris, the tenth dsy 
of December, in the year of Our Ijord eas 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight. 
William R. Day. Eugenio Montero Rlec 
Cushman K. Davta, R de Abarsun. 
William P. Frye. J. de Qamlea. 
George Gray. W. R. De Vill:% U mitla. 

Whitelaw Reid. Rafael Cererow 



ACTS OF CONGRESS AFFECTING THE PHILIPPINES 



TEMPORARY GOVERNMENT ACT 



The so-called "Spooner Amendment" to 
array appropriation act of IWl. providing 
for the temporary government of the Phil- 
ippine Inlands: 

All mllltarj-. civil and Judicial powers 
necessary to govern the Philippine Islands, 
acquired from Spain by the treaties con- 
cluded at Paris on the 10th day of Dccem- 
l>er, 180S. and at Washington on the 7lh 
day of November. 1900. shall, until other- 
wise provided by Congress, be vested In 
such person and persons and shall be ex- 
ercised in such manner as the President of 
the United States shall direct, for the es- 
tablishment of civil government and for 
maintaining and protecting the Inhabi- 
tants of said islands In the free enjoyment 
of their freedom, property and religion: 
Provided, that all franchises granted un- 
der the authority hereof shall contain a 
reservation of the right to alter, amend or 
repeal the same. 

Until a permanent government shall have 
been established In said archipelago full 
reports siiall be made to Congress on or 
before the flrst day of each regular session 



of all legislative acts snd proceedings of 
the temporary government instituted sa- 
der the proxislons hereof; and full reports 
of the acts and doings of said governmest. 
and as to the condition of the archlpeUge 
and of Its people, shall l>e made to tbs 
President. Including all Infurmatloo whlefc 
may be useful to the Congress in pro«1A> 
Ing for a more permanent go\*emBieat: 
Provided, that no Siile or lease or othsr 
disposition of the public landa. or tht 
timber thereon, or the mining rights thsrt- 
in. shall be made: And provided, furtbtr, 
that no franchise shall be granted wblcfe 
Is not approved by the President of tte 
United Sutes. and is not In his Judgowst 
clearly necessary for the Immediate gov- 
ernment of the Islands and Indlspensablt 
for the Interests of the people tbere«C aal 
which cannot, without great public ads- 
chlef, be postponed until the estsbllshsMSt 
of the permanent cl\il government; and al 
such franchises shall terminate one yasr 
after the establishment of such permsaesft 
civil government. Act spproved Marcfe 1 
1001. 



REVENUE AND TARIFF ACT 



An act temporarily to provide revenue 
for the Philippine Islands and for other 
purposes: 

Be It enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America In Congress assembled. That 
the provisions of an act entitled **An act 
to revise and amend the tarlflT laws of the 
Philippine Archipelago." enacted by the 
United States Philippine commission on 



the Seventeenth day of September, niaetcss 
hundred and one. shsll be nnd remaia li 
full force and eflTect, and there shall bt 
levied, collected and paid upon all artlcWs 
coming Into the Philippine ArrhlpeUfS 
from the United States the ratea ot dstj 
which are required by the said act te bt 
levied, collected nnd paid upoa IUm sr> 
tides imported from foreigii eooatrlce liM 
suld archipelago. 
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Sec S. That on and after th« passas* of 
thia act there ahall be levied, collected 
and paid upon all artlclea cominc Into the 
United States from the Philippine Archl- 
pelajco the rates of duty which are re- 
quired to be levied, collected and paid upon 
like articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries: Provided. That upon all articles the 
growth and product of the Philippine Ar- 
ehlpelajco coming: Into the United States 
from the Philippine Archipelago there 
shall be lexied. collected and paid only 
seventy-flve per centum of the rates of 
duty aforesaid: And provided further. 
That the rates of duty which are required 
hereby to be levied, collected and paid 
upon products of the Philippine Archl- 

Clairo cominir into the United States shall 
less any duty or taxes levied, collected 
and paid thereon upon the shipment there- 
of from the Philippine Archipelago, as pro- 
vided by the act of the United States Phil- 
ippine commission referred to In section 
one of this act. under auch rules and reini- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe, but all articles, the jnrowth 
and product of the Philippine Islands, ad- 
mitted into the ports of the TTniled St.-ttes 
free of duty under the provisions of this 
act and cominic directly from aald inlands 
to the United States for use and consump- 
tion therein, shall be hereafter exempt 
from any export duties imposed in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Sec. a. That on and after the passaice of 
this act the s.ime tonn:ii;e taxes ahall lie 
levied, collected and paid upon all foreign 
vessels coming into the United States from 
the Philippine Arehlpel.iRo which are re- 
quired by law to be levied. coll«H»ted and 
paid upon veitM>ls coming into the Tnlted 
States from forelirn countries: Provided, 
however. Thst until July first, nineteen 
hundred and four, the i>rovlalons of law 
restricting to vessels of the ITnited States 
the transportation of passengers and mer- 
chandise directly or Indirectly fr«>m one 
port of the Ignited States to another port 
of the ITnited Stnt«^ shall not 1»e applicable 
to foreiini vessels eniraRlnir in trade be- 
tween the Phllipiiine Archipelago and the 
United States, or between ports in the 
Philippine Archlpelafro: .^nd provided fur- 
ther. That the Philippine commission shall 
be authorised and empowered to iasue li- 
censes to emmire in liKhteraKe or other ex- 
clusively harlior business to vess«*ls or 
other craft actually enipiiretl in such busi- 
ness at the date of the p:isa;iice of this set. 
and to vessels or other craft built in the 
Philippine Islands or in the United States 
and owned by Htlsens of the United States 
or by inhabitants of the Philippine IsUnds. 
See. 4. That the duties snd taxes col- 
lected in the Philippine .\rchlneLico In 
pursuance of this act. and all <iutles and 
taxes collected in the United Stales upon 
articles coming from tlie l*hillpplne Archl- 
pelajco and upon foreign vessels c«m»lng: 
therefrom, shall n4>t lie covered Into the 
general fund of the Treasury of the United 
States, but shall be held as a sepctrate 
fund snd paid into the tre:isury of the 
Philippine Islands, to be us<«d and expend- 
ed for the covemmeat and benedt of aald 
IsUnda. 

Sec S. That when duties prescribed by 
this set sre based upon the weight of mer- 
chandise deposited la any pu1»llc or private 
bonded warehouse, said duties shall be 
levied snd collected upon the weldit <if 
pych mercliaBdIse at the lime oC Its entry. 



Sec. 6i That all articles manufactured la 
bonded manufacturinn warehouses la 
whole or in p>irt of Imported materlala. 
or of materials subject to Internal revenue 
tax and intended for shipment from the 
United suites to the Philippine Islands, 
shall, when so shipped, under such regula* 
tlons as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, be exempt from internal revenua 
tax. and shall not be charged with duty 
except the duty levied under this act upon 
imports into the Philippine Islands. 

That all articles subject under the laws 
of the United States to internal revenue 
tax. or on which the internal revenue tax 
has been paid, and which msy under exist- 
ing laws and regulations be exported to a 
foreign country without the payment of 
such tax. or with benefit of drawtmck. as 
the case may l»e. may also be shipped to 
the Philippine Islands with like prtvllega» 
under such regulations and the filing itf 
such bonds, hills of lading and other se» 
curity as the iH>mmlssioner of internal 
revenue may. with the approval of tha 
Secret a r>- of the Treasurj-. prescribe. And 
all taxes paid upon such articles shipped 
to the Philippine Islands since November 
flftivnth. nineteen hundred and one. under 
the dei'it«lon of the Sei^retar)' of the Treas- 
ury of that d lie. shall l>e refunded to ths 
parties who have paid the s.ime. under 
such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
t.iry of the Treai«ur>* may pr«>scril>e. and a 
sum sufndent to make such imyment Is 
hereby appropriattHl. out of any money la 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

That wher'^ materials on which duties 
have been p:.id are usetl in the nuinufac- 
ture of articles manufactured or pr«Mluoc>4 
*n the United States, there shall lie allow- 
ed on the shipment of said arti«*les to ths 
rhillppine Archipelago a drawback equal 
in amount to tlie duties p:ild on the ma- 
terials US4M. less one per centum of such 
duties, under such rules snd regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe. 

Sec. 7. That merchandise in bonded 
warehoi»ee or otherwise in the custiMly and 
conir«>l of the otllcers of the customs. upo« 
which duties have Iwcn paid, shall lie en- 
titled, on shipment to the Pliillppine 1^ 
lands within three years from the d;ite of 
the original arrival, to a r«Murn of ths 
duties p.ild less one per centum, and mer- 
chatidl»e up*»n which duties have mtt Iteea 
p.ild may 1»e shlpfted without the payment 
of duties to tlie Philippine Iplands withia 
s.iid perltMt. un«ler nurh rules and regula- 
tions ss may lie presi*ribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Tre.isury. 

Sec. A. That the provisions of the act 
entitled *'.\n act to slmHIfy the litws la 
rel.it Ion ,io tlie c«»llet'tlon of revenues*"* 
approved June tenth, eighteen hunilred snd 
ninety, as amend«-d by an act entitled **Aa 
act to pr«>vlde for the governmrnt and ts 
encimrage the indunlrles of the United 
States.** approved July twenty-fourfh. 
eight «*en hundred and nlnet>--fH*ven. shall 
apply to all articles e«imlng into the United 
Slat«^ from the IMilllpHne .\rrhipelags. 

Sec. a That no person In the Phlll|ipliis 
Islands shall, under tlie suthorlty of ths 
United States, lie ctmvlcted of tressoa Iqf 
any tribunal. «ivll «w military, unless oa 
the testlm«my of twe wit nes ses ts ths 
same overt act. or oa wmf e s slun la e p ea 
court. 

App ro ved March t. WA 
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CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT 



An act to prohibit th« comlnc into and 
to regulate the residence within the United 
States. Its territories and all territory un- 
der Its Jurisdiction and the District of Co- 
lumbia, of Chinese and persons of Chinese 
descent. 

Be It enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America In Congress assembled. That all 
laws now In force prohlbltlnff and reffulat- 
Ins the comlns of Chinese persons, and 
persons of Chinese descent. Into the United 
States, and the residence of such persons 
therein. Including sections Ave. six. seven, 
eleht. nine, ten. eleven, thirteen and four- 
teen of the act entitled "An act to prohibit 
the comlnff of Chinese laborers Into the 
United States,*' approved September thir- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and eishty-ei^ht. 
be. and the same are hereby, re-enacted, 
extended and continued so far as the same 
are not Inconsistent with treaty obliga- 
tions, until otherwise provided by law, and 
said laws shall also apply to the Island 
territory under the Jurisdiction of the 
United States, and prohibit the immigra- 
tion of Chin<^se lalK>rers. not cltixens of 
the United States, from such island terri- 
tory to the mainland territory of the 
United States, whether In such island ter- 
ritory at the time of cession or not. and 
from one portion of the Island territory of 
the United States to another portion of 
said island territory: Provided, however. 
That 8;ild laws shall not apply to the tran- 
sit of Chinese laborers from one Island to 
another island of the same croup; and any 
island within the Jurisdiction of any state 
or the District of Alaska shall Iw consider- 
ed a part of tlie mainland under this sec- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and empowered 
to make and prescribe, and from time to 
time to chnnKC such rules and reK^ulatlons 
not inconsistent with tlie laws of the land 
as he may deem necessary and proper to 
execute the )\rovisions of this act and of 
the acts hereby extended and continued 
and of tlie treaty of December eli^hth. 
el»;l)teen hundred and ninety-four, l>etween 
the United States and China, and with the 
approval of the President to api>olnt such 
.nuonts as he may deem necess:iry for the 
etflolent execution of said treaty and said 
acts. 



See. S. That nothing In tlM |>rovtsloas of 
this act or any other act shall be constrocd 
to prevent, binder, or restrict any forelo 
exhibitor, representative, or citlaen of any 
foreign nation, or the holder, who Is a 
citizen of any foreign nation, of any eon- 
cession or privHege from any fnir or ex- 
position authorised by act of Congresi 
from bringing Into the United States, un- 
der contract, such mechanics, artisans, 
agents, or other employes, natives of their 
respective foreign countries, as they or asy 
of there may deem necessary for the pur- 
pose of making preparation for Installinff 
or conducting their exhil>lts or of prepar- 
ing for Installing or conducting any busi- 
ness authorised or permitted under or by 
virtue of or pertaining to any conc es s l os 
or privilege which may have been or mmj 
be granted by any said fair or exposltkM 
In connection with such exposition, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescrilM. bock 
as to the admission and return of sock 
person or persons. 

Sec 4. That It shall be the duty of every 
Chinese laborer, other than a cltisea, 
rightfully in. and entitled to remain In any 
of the Insular territory of the United 
States (Hawaii excepted) at the time ef 
the passage of this act, to obtain witkis 
one year thereafter a certificate of resi- 
dence In the Insular territory wherein ke 
resides, which certificate shall entitle htm 
to residence therein, and upon failure to 
obtain such -certificate as herein provided 
he shall be deported from such Insular ter- 
ritory; and the Philippine commission Is 
authorized and required to make all. regu- 
lations and provisions necessary for the 
enforcement of this section In the Philip 
pine Islands, including the form and sub- 
stance of the certificate of residence so 
that the same shall clearly and sufBdently 
identify the holder thereof and enable 
otncials to prevent fraud In the transfer 
of the same: Provided, however. That If 
said Philippine commission shall find that 
it Is impossible to complete the registra- 
tion herein provided for within one year 
from the passnge of this act. said commis- 
sion is hereby authorized and empowered 
to extend tlie time for such registration for 
a further period not exceeding one year. 

Approved. April 20. 1902. 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT ACT 



.\n act temporarily to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of civil govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes. 

ne It enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That 
the action of the President of the United 
States in creating the Philippine commis- 
sion and authorizing said commission to 
exercise tlie |X)wers of Kovernment to the 
extent and In the manner and form and 
subject to the ref?ulatlon and control set 
forth in the Instructions of the President 
to the Philippine commission, dated April 
seventh, nineteen hundred, and in creating 
the otllces of civil governor and vice gov- 
ernor of the Philippine Islands, and au- 
thorizing said civil governor and vice gov- 
ernor to exercise the powers of govern- 



ment to the extent and in the manner and 
form set forth In the executive order dated 
June twenty-first, nineteen hundred sad 
one, and In establishing four executive de- 
partments of government In said Islands 
as set forth In the act of the PhillpplDe 
commission, entitled "An act providing sa 
organizittion for the departments of the 
Interior, of commerce and police, of flnanee 
and Justice, and of public Instruction.** en- 
acted September sixth, nineteen hundred 
and one. la hereby approved, ratified, aad 
confirmed, and until otherwise provided ky 
law the said Islands shall contlnuo to ke 
governed as thereby and herein provided. 
and all laws passed hereafter by the PM^ 
Ippine commission shall havo an enacting 
clause as follows: "By authority of tke 
Ignited States be It enacted by the T%at^ 
pine commission.** The provisions of se^ 
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tloQ •ls1ite«B hundred And iiinety-on« of 
th« R«vl»«d 0Uitutes of elg:ht«en hundred 
aad Mvonty-elsht shall not apply to tho 
PhiUppIno Islanda. 

Futnro appointments of clvn governor, 
▼Ico sovemor. members of said commis- 
sion and heads of executive departments 
shall ba made by the President, by and 
with tha advica and consent of the Senate. 
TABIFT OP DUnSft AKD TAXRl. 

Sec X That tha action of tlie President 
of tha United States heretofore taken by 
Tirtua of the authority vested in him as 
eommander-ln-chief of the army and navy, 
as set forth in his order of July twelfth, 
alshtcen hundred and ninety-eight, where- 
by a tariff of duties and taxes as set forth 
hy said order was to be levied and collect- 
ed at all ports and places in the Philippine 
Islands upon pitssing into the occupation 
and possession of tha forces of the United 
SUtes. together with the subsequent 
amendments of said order, are hereby ap- 
proved, mtlfled and confirmed, and the sc- 
tlons of the authorities of the government 
oC the Philippine Islands, taken in accord- 
anca with tha pro\*iiiions of said order and 
subsequent amendments, are hereby ap- 
proved: Provided. That nothing contained 
In this section shall be held to amend or 
repeal an act entitled "An act temporarily 
to provide revenue for the Phlllppina Isl- 
anda. and for other purposes,** approved 
March eii:hth. nineteen hundred and two. 

Sec. X That the President of the ITnited 
States, during such time as and whenever 
tha sovereignty and authority of tha 
United States encounter armed resistance 
ta tha Philippine Islands, until otherwise 
provided by Congress, sh.ill continue to 
regulate and control commercial Inter- 
aourse with snd within s;iid islands by 
such general rules snd rcfrulsllons as he. 
to his discretion, may deom most condu- 
ctra to the public interests and the gen- 
•ral welfare. 

miuppixs cinzisisnip. 

See. 4. That all inhabitants of the Phil- 
ippine Islands continuing to reside therein 
who were Spanish subjects on the eleventh 
day of April, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
nine, and then resided in siid inlamts. and 
their children bom sulise«iuent thereto, 
shall be deemed and held to Ite citlxens of 
tha Philippine Islands and as such entitled 
la tha protection of the ITnitcd States, ex- 
cept such as »hall have elected to preserve 
their allegiance to the Crown of Sp;iin In 
accordance with the provlnions of the 
treaty of peace lietween the l*nlted States 
and Spain signed at P.irls December tenth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight. 

OCABAXTIRS OP PCBgOMAL RlOBTt. 

See. ft. That no law shall be enacted In 
said lalands which shall deprive any per- 
son of Hfe. liberty, or property without due 
process of Isw. or deny to sny person 
therein tha equal protection of tha laws. 

That In aQ criminal prosecutions tha ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to he heard hy 
himself and counsel, to demand tha natura 
and causa of tha accusation sgalnst him. 
la have a speedy snd publle trial, to meat 
tha witnesses fsce to face, and to have 
cosipulsory process to compel tha sttend* 
anca of witnesaea In hia Itehalf. 

That no person shsll ba held to answer 
isr a criminal offense without due process 
oC tew: snd no person for tha same offense 
■han be twice put In jeopardy of punlah* 
ment nor shall ba compelled in any erlmS- 
wil caas to ba a witnaaa agalnat hlmaslf. 



That all persons shall bafora conviction 
ba bailable by suflldent sureties, except 
for capital offenses. 

That no Isw Impairing tha obligation of 
contracts shall ba enacted. 

That no person shall ba imprisoned for 
debt. 

That the privilege of the writ of halieas 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless when 
in cases of rebellion, insurrection, or In- 
vasion the publle safety may require It. 
in either of which events the same msy ba 
suspended by the President, or by tha gov* 
crnor. with the approval of the Phlllppina 
commission, wherever during such period 
the necessity for such suspension shall exist. 

That no ex-post facto law or bill of at* 
talnder shall be enscted. 

That no law granting a title of noMllty 
shall be enacted, and no person holding 
any office of profit or trust In said Islands, 
shall, without the consent of tlia Congress 
of the United States, accept any present, 
emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever from any king, queen, prince, or 
foreign state. 

That exceaaive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishment inflicted. 

That the right to ba secure sgalnst un- 
reasonable searches and selsures shall not 
be violated. 

That neither slavery, nor involuntary 
servitude, except ss a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist In said Islands. 

That no law shtiU be passed abridging 
the freedom of apeech or of the press, or 
the right of the people peaceably to ass«*m- 
ble and petition tha government for re- 
dress of grievances. 

That no law shall be made respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting tha 
free exercise thereof, and that the frea 
exercise and enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession and worship, without disorlmina- 
tlon or preference, shall forever ba al- 
lowed. 

That no money shall be paid out of tha 
treasury except In pursuam*e of an appro- 
priation by Uw. 

That the rule of taxation In saUl Islands 
shall be uniform. 

That no private or KhmI bill which may 
be enacted Into law shall embniee mora 
thun one subject, and that subject shall ba 
expresned In the title of the bllL 

Tl\at no w.irrant shall Issue but upon 
prolftiihle cause, supported by oath or sf- 
flrmatlon. and partlinihirly descrlt>lng tha 
place to be searched and tha person or 
things to be s«*lied. 

That all money collected on any las 
levied or assessed for a spedsl purp o se 
shall be tre-ited as a special fund In tha 
tressury and paid out for such purpose 
only. 

OUffOS. 

Sec 61 That whenever tha existing to* 
surractlon In tha Philippine Ist-inds shall 
hsva ceased snd a c«%ndiik>n of general 
and complete peace shall have been estab- 
lished therein and the fact sluill be certi* 
Aed to tha President by the Phlllppina 
commission, tha Presl«lent. upon lieing sat* 
IsAed thereof, shsll order a cenaus of tha 
PhlNpplna Islands to be taken by said 
Phlllpflna commission: such census In Its 
Inquiries relating to tha popuUtlon shaS 
take and make so far aa practicable fun 
report for all tha InhaMtanta. of nama. 
ago. osx. raca, or trlba. whether native ar 
foreign bom. lltemcy to S pan i s h . naUv* 
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dialect or lanKuae«. or In Gnsllsh, school 
attendance, ownership of homes, industrial 
and social statistics, and such other Infor- 
mation separately for each Island, each 
province, and municipality, or other civil 
division, as the President and said commis- 
sion may deem necessary: Provided. That 
the President may. upon the request of 
said commission, in his discretion, employ 
the service of the census bureau In com- 
piling and promulgating the statistical In- 
formation ahove provided for. and may 
commit to such bureau any part or portion 
of such labor as to him may seem wise. 

PniLlPPINE ASSEMBLY OB LEGISLATUIUL 
Sec. 7. That two years after the comple- 
tion and publication of the census. In case 
such condition of ffenerni and complete 
peace with recoirnition of the authority of 
the United States shall have continued In 
the territory of said islands not Inhabited 
by Moros or other non-Christian trilies and 
such facts slinll have been certifled to the 
President by the Philippine commission, 
the President upon being satisfied thereof 
shall direct s;iid commission to call, and 
the commission shall call, a general elec- 
tion for the choice of delegates to a popu- 
lar assembly of the people of said terri- 
tory in the Philippine Islands, which shall 
be known as the Philippine assembly. 
After said assembly shall have convened 
and organized, all the legislative power 
heretofore conferred on the Philippine 
commission in all that part of said islands 
not inhabited by Moros or other non-Chris- 
tian tril>cs shall be vested in a legislature 
consisting of two houses— the Philippine 
commission and the Philippine assembly. 
Said assembly shall consist of not less 
than fifty nor more than one hundred 
mcmt>ers to be apportioned by said com- 
mission among the provinces as nearly as 
practicable according to population: Pro- 
vided. That no province shall have less 
than one member: And provided further. 
That provinces entitled by population to 
more than one mcmi>er may be divided 
Into such convenient districts as the said 
commission may deem l>est. 

Public notice of such division shall be 
given at least ninety days prior to such 
election, and tiie election shall be held 
under rules and refrulations to be prescrib- 
ed by law. The dunliflcatlon of electors 
In such election shall be the same as is 
now provided by law In case of electors in 
municipal elections. The memliers of as- 
sembly shall hold olTlce for two years from 
the first day of January next following 
their election, and their succos.nors shall be 
chosen by the people every second year 
thereafter. No iH»rson shall W eligible to 
such election who Is not a qualified elector 
of the election district In which he may be 
cho.<ten, owing allegiance to the United 
States, and twenty-five years of age. 

The legislature shall hold annual ses- 
sions, commencing on the first Monday of 
February In each year and continuing not 
excciullng ninety days thereafter (Sundays 
and holidays not Included): Provided. 
That the first meeting of the legislature 
shall be held upon the call of the gov- 
ernor within ninety days after the first 
election: And provided further. That if at 
the termination of any session ths appro- 
priations necessary for the support of gov- 
ernment shall not have been made, an 
amount equal to the sums appropriated In 
the last appropriation Itills for such pur- 
poses sliall be deemed to be approprhited; 



and until the legislature shall act In suck 
behalf the treasurer may, with the advlee 
of the governor, make the payroenU nec- 
essary for the purposes aforesaid. 

The legislature may be called In special 
session at any time by the dvil governor 
for general legislation, or for action •• 
such specinc subjects as lie may destgnale. 
No special session shall continue kmgcr 
than thirty days. excluslv#» of Sundays. 
The assembly shall be the judge of the 
. elections, returns and quallllcatlons of Its 
members. A majority shall constitute a 
quorum to do business, but a smaller sma- 
ber may adjourn from day to day and 
may be authorised to compel the attend- 
ance of absent members. It shall choose 
Its speaker and other officers, and the sal- 
aries of its members and oOcers shall bs 
Axed by law. - It may determine the rule 
of Its proceedings, punish Its members for 
disorderly behavior, and with the concvr- 
rence of two-thirds expel a member. It 
shall keep a journal of Its proceedings, 
which shall be published, and the 3reas 
and nays of the members on any qoestlea 
shall, on the demand of one-llfth of those 
present, be entered on the joamaL 

gOMMI.SglONCRS TO CNIIED STATES. 
Sec. 8. That at the same time with the 
Arst meeting of the Philippine leglslatsrt, 
and biennially thereafter, there shall he 
chosen by said legislature, each house vot- 
ing separately, two resident commission- 
ers to the United States, who shall be en- 
titled to an offlclal recognition as such by 
all departments upon presentation to the 
President of a certlAcate of electioa by the 
civil governor of said Islands, and each of 
whom sh.ill l>e entitled to a salary payable 
monthly by the United States at the rate 
of Ave thousand dollars per annum, and 
two thous.ind dollars additional to carer 
all expenses: Provided. That no pervoa 
shall l>e eligible to such election who is not 
a qualified elector of said Islands, owlag 
allegiance to the United States, and who is 
not thirty years of ng9. 

PHILIPPIXE COCRTft. 
Sec. 9. That the supreme court and the 
courts of Arst Instance of the Pliillppint 
Islands shall possess and exercise jurisdic- 
tion as heretofore provided and such ad- 
ditional Jurisdiction as shall hereafter be 
prescribed by the go\*ernment of said Is- 
lands, subject to the power of said govern- 
ment to cliange the practice and method 
of procedure. The municipal courts of saM 
Islands shall possess and exercise jurfsdie- 
tlon as heretofore provided by the Philip- 
pine commission, subject In all matters ts 
such alteration and amendment as may bs 
hereafter enacted by law; and the chief 
justice and associate justices of the se- 
preme court shall hereafter he appolnifd 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and shall re- 
ceive the compensation heretofore pre- 
scribed by the commission until otherirlst 
provided by Congress. The judges of the 
' court of Arst Instance shall be appointed 
by the civil governor, by and with the sd- 
vlce and consent of the Philippine comnd^ 
sion: Provided. That the admiralty juris- 
diction of the supreme court and courts sf 
Arst instance shall not be changed except 
by act of Congress. 

Sec. 10. Tliat the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall have Surlsdictloa to re- 
view . revise, reverse. mcHllfy. or afllmi the 
Anal judgments and decrees of the snpmst 
court of the Philippine Islands la aO se- 
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tSofM. casMi emitsas and procteAingm now 
pciulliui therein or hereafter determined 
thereby In which the Constitution or any 
atattita, treaty, title, riffht, or privilege of 
the United SUtes la Involved, or In eauaea 
la which the vnlue In controversy exceeda 
twenty*llve thousand dollara. or In which 
the title or poaseaaion of real estate ex- 
ceeding In value the aum of twenty-five 
thouaand dollara. to be ascertained by the 
oath of either party or of other competent 
witneaaea. la Involved or brouirht In quea* 
tUm: and auch flnal judffmenta or decrees 
may and can be reviewed, revlaed. re> 
reraad, modified or affirmed by a;ild Su- 
preme Court of the United St a tea on ap- 
peal or writ of error by the party ajncHev- 
ed. In the aame manner, under the same 
rpffulatlona, and by the same procedure, as 
far as applicable, as fhe flmil Judgments 
and decrees of the circuit couru of the 
United Sutea. 

BARnOB IMrnOVRMEMl. 
Seo. 11. That the government of the 
Philippine Islands Is herrby authorlsiHl to 
provide for the nceda of commerce by Im- 
proving the h.irbora and na\ifriible waters 
of a:tld lalanda and to construct and m.iln- 
taln In aald naxijrable waters and upon tlie 
shore adjacent thereto Imnded warehouses, 
wharves, plera. Ilffhthouaea, signal and 
Itfe-aavlnic statlona, buoys and like Instm* 
ments of commerce, and to adopt and en- 
force reffulatlona In r^^ard thereto. Includ- 
Inc bonded wnrehousea wherein articles 
not Intended to lie Imported Into said Is- 
lands nor mingled with tlte property there- 
in, but liruuffht Into a port of snid Islands 
for rrahlpment to another country, may bm 
deposited In bond and reshlpped to another 
country without the payment of customs 
duties or chanrrs. 

See. 12. That all the property and riirhts 
which may have been acquired In tl>e Phil- 
ippine Islanils by the United States under 
the treaty of peace with 8|Kiln. alcned 
I>ecember tenth, elshteen hundr^ and 
ninety-elffht. except such land or other 
property as shall be d^lirnat«-d by the 
Prraldent of the United States for military 
and other re»er%*atlons of the government 
of the United Statea. are hereby placed 
under the control of the government of 
siM Islanda to lie administered for the 
beneflt of ths Inhabitants thereof, except 
aa provided In this act. 

AORlCrUIVBAL UiNDt. 
Sec. ISl That the Rovemmrnt of the 
Philippine Islanda. subject to the provl- 
slona of thia act and except as herein pro- 
vided, shall classify acc«>rdlnfr to Its acii- 
cultural character and product I veneM. and 
shall Immetllately make rules and regula- 
tions for the leaae. s.ile. or otiier dlspoal- 
llon of the pulrilc lands other tluin timlier 
or mineral lamia, but such rules and rec«- 
latlona shall not iro Into effect or have the 
forrs of law until they have received the 
approval of the Prealdent. and when ap- 
proved by the Preal«lent they shall be sub- 
mitted by him to Conxresa at the Itecln- 
nlas of ths next ensuinc sessl«>n thereof, 
and unless disapproved or amended by 
C^micress at aald aesslon they shall at the 
rinat of auch period h.ive the force and 
eSect o( law In ths Philippine Islands: 
l*rovlded. That s single hon»estead entry 
siMn MK exceed sixteen hectares In extent. 
See. 14. That the icovemmmt of tbs 
PMIIpplns Islands Is hereby authorised and 
s m iioiiered to enact rules and re«ulatkms 
•M tm p rssc r lbs terms snd conditions ts 



•nsMs persons to perfsct their title tm 
public lands In aald Islands, who. prior tm 
the tranafer of sovereljcnty from i^ln t« 
ths United Statea. had fulfilled all or aoass 
of ths conditions required by the Spanlsli 
laws and royal decreea of the KInicdom <if 
Spain for the acqulaltlon of lesal tills 
thereto, yet failed to secure conveyance of 
title; and the Philippine commlaslon Is sn- 
tliorlxed to Issue patents, without compen- 
sation, to any native of a.ild lalanda, con- 
veylnic title to any tract of land not mors 
than alxleen hectares In extent, whleh 
were public lands and had been actually 
occupied by such native or hla ancestors 
prior to and on the thirteenth of Ausust. 
elshteen hundred and ninety -elcht. 
IIOMr.STKA'D GBAVrt. 
Sec. 1^ That the ■m-ernmeni of ths 
Philippine Islanda la hereby authorised 
and empowered. «m such terma as It may 
prescrll>e. by iceneral legislation, to pro- 
vide for tlie crantlnii or sale and c«>nvey- 
a nee to actual occupanta and settlers and 
other cltlsens of said Isbinds su«*h ports 
and portions of the puldlc domain, other 
than timber and mineral lamia, of ths 
United States In said Islanda as It may 
d<^m wise, not exceeding sixteen hectares 
to any one person, and for the stle and 
conveyance of not m«»re than one thon- 
sand and twenty-four liectarea to any t-or- 
poratlon or association of persons: Pro* 
vided. Thi«l the era nt or sale of such 
lands, whether the purchase price lie Mid 
at once or In partial paymenta. shall bs 
conditioned upon actual and continued oc* 
cupancy. lmpro\<ement and cultivation <if 
the premises sold for a perk*d of not leas 
tiMin five years, durlns which time the pur- 
chaser or irrantee can not allenaie or es- 
cumber s;ild land or the title thereto; but 
such restrlvtltin sh.ill not apply to trans- 
fers of rtffhts and title of InheHtance under 
the laws for ths dlstrtlMitlon of the estate* 
of decedents. 

See. Id. That In nmntlnff or sellln* sny 
part of the pwldle d«>maln under the pr^ 
vislona of the tist pret-edlnK section, fiwet- 
erence In all cases sImII W dven to as- 
tual ocrupants and s^^lHem: snd surh pM¥> 
lie lands of the United States In the as- 
tual posacsshMi or o«*cupaney of any na- 
tive of the Philippine Islanda shall nM bs 
sold by s.ild irovernment to any other per- 
aon wIIIh»uI the c«»nsent thereto of said 
prior occupant cw settler Srst hid and oh* 
talned: Pnn bled. That the prbw risht 
hereby secured to an m-cupanl of Und, 
who can show no other proof of title than 
possesslim. slwill m>t ap|4y ts mure than 
sixteen hectares In any ««ne tract. 
TIMSiat IJkKtm, 

See. 17. That timlier. trees, forests snd 
forest prtHlucts tm lands le.%sed t*r demised 
by the ff«ivernment of the Philippine !•• 
Innda under the provlsbms of this act shaQ 
not be rut. d«-stn»yed. removed, or appro- 
priated except by special permission sf 
said gov e rn nwnt and under siich recuin* 
tlona SB It may prescribe. 

AQ moneya obtained fiom lease or aals 
of any portion of the public d^nnaln or 
from licenses to cut flml«er liy the «t»vem- 
meni of the Philippine Islinds shaS bs 
c o vere d Into the lnsul.tr trens n ry and bs 
subject only to appr«tprlatlon for Inoulsr 
pu rpoars acrordlmi to law. 

See. in. That the forest Hws and rp s n i i- 
tlons now In force In the PhlSpplns Is- 
lands, with iSN-h mmHSetftitna and aa 
ments as nmy be made by the sovema 
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of said Islands, are hereby continued In 
force, and no timber lands forminic part of 
the public domain shall be sold, leased, or 
entered until the government of said Is- 
lands, upon the certification of the for* 
estry bureau that said lands are more val- 
uable for agriculture than for forest uses, 
shall declare such lands so certined to be 
agricultural In character: Provided, That 
the snid government shall have the right 
and is hereby empowered to issue licenses , 
to cut. harvest, or collect timber or other 
forest products on reserved or unreserved 
public lands In said islands In accordance 
with the forest laws and regulations here- 
Inlx'fore mentioned and under the provi- 
sions of this act. and the said government 
may lease land to any person or persons 
holding such licenses, sufficient for a miU 
site, not to exceed four hectares In extent, 
and may grant rights of way to enable 
such person or persons to get access to the 
lands to which such licenses apply. 
WATER RIGHTS. 
Sec. 10. That the beneflclal use shall be 
the basis, the measure and the limit of all 
rights to water in said Islands, and the 
government of said islands is hereby au- 
thorixed to make such rules and regula- 
tions for the use of water, and to make 
such rcser\'ations of public lands for the 
protection of the water supply, and for 
other public purposes not In conflict with 
the provisions of this act. as it may deem 
best for the public good. 

MINKUAL L.\NDff. 
Sec. 2i>. That in all cases public lands In 
the Philippine Islands valuable for min- 
enils shall be reserved from s;ile, except 
as otherwlHe expressly directed by law. 

Sec. 1*1. That all valuable mineral de- 
posits in public lands In the Philippine Is- 
lands, both surveyed and unsurveyed. are 
hereby declared to be free and open to ex- 
ploration, occupation and purchase, and the 
land In wlilch they are found to occupation 
and purchase, by citizens of the United 
States, or of said islands: Provided, Tiiat 
when on any lands In s;ild islands entered 
and occupied as agricultural lands under 
the provisions of this act. but not patented, 
nitnoral deposits have been found, the 
working; of such mineral deposits Is here- 
by forbidden until the person, association, 
or corporation who or which has entered 
and is occupylnf? such lands shall have 
paid to tlie government of said Islands 
such additional sum or sums as will make 
the total amount p;)id for the mineral 
claim or claims In which said deposits are 
located equal to the amount charged by 
the government for the Siime as mineral 
claims. 

Sec. 22. That mining claims upon land 
containing veins or lodes of quarts or 
other rock In place bearing gold, silver, 
cinnabar, lead. tin. copper, or other val- 
uable deposits. located after the passage 
of this act. whether located by one or more 
persons qualltled to locate the same under 
the preceding section, sliall be located in 
the following manner and under the fol- 
lowing conditions: Any person so quail- 
fled desiring to locate a mineral claim 
shall, subjt^ct to the provisions of this act 
with respect to land which may be used 
for mining, enter upon the same and lo- 
cate a plot of ground measuring, where 
|H)sstb1e. but not exceeding, one thousand 
feet In length by one thousand feet in 
breadth, In as nearly as possible a rec- 
tangular form; that is to say: All angles 



shall be right angles, ezeent la esses 
where a boundary line of a iMneTlouaiy ser- 
veyed claim Is adopted as oominoa to bock 
claims, but the lines need not necessarily 
be meridional. In deflnlnc the siae of a 
mineral claim. It shall be nneasured horf- 
sonUlly. Irrespective of IneqoalltJes of tbs 
surface of the ground. 

Sec. 23. That a mineral dalm shall bt 
marked by two poets placed as nearly u 
possible on the line of the ledge or vcii. 
and the posts shall be numbered one ao^ 
two. and the distance between posu non* 
bered one and two shall not exceed om 
thousand feet, the line between posts ooa- 
bered one and two to be known as the lo* 
cation line; and upon posU numbered om 
and two shall be written the name firai 
to the mineral claim, the name of the lo- 
cator, and the date of the location. I'poa 
post numbered one there shall be wrlttct. 
In addition to the foregoing. "Initial poet." 
the approximate compass bearing of pott 
numbered two. and a statement of Um 
number of feet Isrlng to the right and to 
the left of the line from poet numbered 
one to post numbered two. thus: **IniUtl 
post. Direction of post numbered tvo. 

feet of this claim lie on the right and 

feet on the left of the line from num- 
ber one to number two post.** All the pt^ 
ticulars required to be put on number oat 
and number two posts shall be furnished 
by the locator to the provincial secretarr. 
or such other offlcer as by the Phlllpplnt 
government may be described as ninisg 
recorder, in writing, at the tiroe the cUtsi 
Is recorded, and shall form a part of the 
record of such claim. 

Sec. 24. That when a chiim has been W- 
cated the holder shall Immediately mark 
the line between posts numbered one snA 
two so that it can be distinctly seen. Tkt 
locator shall also place a post at the point 
where he has found minerals in place, oe 
which shall be written "Discovery post:" 
Provided. That when the claim is surveyed 
the surveyor shall be guided by the records 
of the claim, the sketch plan on the back 
of the declaration made by the owner 
when the claim was recorded, posts num- 
bered one and two. and the notice on num- 
ber one. the initial post. 

Sec. 25. That it shall not be lawful to 
move number one post, but number two 
post may be moved by the deputy mineral 
survevor when the distance between posts 
numbered one and two exceeds one thoe- 
sand feet, in order to place numt>er two 
post one thousand feet from number one 
pi>st on the line of location. When the dis- 
tance between posts numbered one and two 
is less than one thousand f<^et the deputy 
minenil surveyor shall have no autbortty 
to extend the claim beyond number two. 

Si^c. 20. Tliat the 'location Mne"* shsB 
govern the direction of one side of Ike 
claim. U))on which the survey shall be ex- 
tended according to this act. 

Sec. 27. That the holder of a mineral 
claim shall be entitled to all nUnerslt 
which may lie within his claim, but bo 
shall not be entitled to mine outside tbo 
boundary lines of his claim continued vcr- 
lleally downward: Provided. That this set 
shall not prejudice the rl^ts of clstaa 
owners nor claim holders whose clalmi 
have been located under existinc laws 
prior to this act. 

Sec. 28. That no mineral claim of tbo 
full stse shall be recorded without the ap- 
plication being accompanied by an aAdavIt 
made by the applicant or aome person oa 
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uary aucceedlnv the data of location of 
such claim. 

Sec. 37. That a patent for any land 
claimed and located for valuable mineral 
deposits may be obtained In the following 
manner: Any person, association, or cor- 
poration authorized to locate a claim un- 
der this act, having claimed and located a 
piece of land for such purposes, who has 
or have complied with the terms of this 
act. may nie in the office of the provincial 
secretary, or such other officer as by the 
Rovernment of said Islands may be de- 
scribed as mintnff recorder of the province 
wherein the land claimed Is located, an 
application for a patent, under oath, show- 
lug such compliance, together with a plat 
and flold notes of the claim or claims In 
common, made by or under the direction 
of the chief of the Philippine Insular bu- 
reau of public lands, showing accurately 
the boundaries of the claim, which shall 
be dKstlnctly marked by monuments on the 
ground, and shall post a copy of such plat, 
together with a notice of such application 
for a patent. In a conspicuous place on 
the land embraced In such plat previous to 
the filing of the application for a patent, 
and shall file an affidavit of at least two 
persons that such notice has been duly 
posted, and shall file a copy of the notice 
in such office, and shall thereupon be en- 
titled to a patent for the land. In the man- 
ner following: The provincial secretary, 
or such other officer as by the Phllllplne 
government may be described as mining 
recorder, upon the filing of such applica- 
tion, plat, field notes, notices, and affi- 
davits, shall publish a notice that such an 
application has been made, once a week 
for the period of Klxty days, in a news- 
paper to be by him ilc^ignnted as nearest to 
such claim and in two newspapers publish- 
ed in Manila, one in the Rni;lish language 
and one In the Spanish language, to be 
dt\«»lj;natcd by the chief of the Philippine 
insular bureau of public lands; and he 
shall also post such notice In his office for 
the same period. The claimant ut the time 
of fliing this application, or at any time 
thereafter within the sixty days of publi- 
cation, shall file with the provincial secre- 
tary or such other officer as by the Phil- 
ippine government may be described as 
mining recorder a certificate of the chief 
of the Philippine insular bureau of public 
lands that Ave hundred dollars' worth of 
lal>or has been expended or Improvements 
made upon the claim by himself or grant- 
ors: that the plat Is correct, with such 
further description by such reference to 
natural objects or permanent monuments 
as shall identify the claim, and furnish an 
accurate description to l)e Incorporated In 
the patent. At the expiration of the 
sixty days of publication the claimant 
shall file his affidavit, showing that the 
plat and notice have been posted In a con* 
splcuous place on the claim during such 
period of publication. If no adverse claim 
shall have been filed with the provincial 
secretary or such other officer as by the 
government of said Islands may be describ- 
ed as mining recorder ni the expiration of 
the sixty days of publication. It shall be 
assumed that the applicant Is entitled to a 
patent uiwn the payment to the provincial 
treasurer or the collector of interna] reve- 
nue of five dollars per acre and that no 
adverse claim exists, and thereafter no ob- 
jection from third parties to the issuance 
of a patent shall be heard, except It b« 



shown that ttaa applicant has Allied ta 
comply with tba terms off this act: Pro- 
vided. That where the claimant for a pat- 
ent Is not a resident of or within the prov- 
ince wherein the land containing the Tda 
ledge, or deposit sought to be patented if 
located, the application for patent and the 
affidavits required to be made In this sec- 
tion by the claimant for such patent auy 
be made by his, her, or lu authort»4 
agent where said agent la conversant witk 
the facts sought to l>e established by nM 
affidavits. 

Sec 3ft. That applicants for mineral pat- 
ents, if residing l>eyond the limiu of the 
province or military department wherda 
the claim is situated, may make the ostk 
or affidavit required for proof of dtiars- 
ship l>efore the clerk of sny court of 
record, or before any notary public of ssy 
province of the Philippine Islands, or say 
other official In said Islands authorised bf 
law to administer .oatha. 

Sec 30. That where an adverse clslsi to 
filed during the period of publicatloa It 
shall l>e upon oath of the person or persoos 
making the same, and shaH show the as- 
ture, boundaries, and extent of suck ad- 
verse claim, and all proceedings, except tbo 
publication of notice and making and flllttf 
of the affidavits thereof, shall be suycd 
until the controversy shall have been set- 
tled or decided by a court of competest 
jurisdiction or the adverse claim walvtC 
It shall be the duty of the adverse clslai- 
ant, within thirty days after flUag hto 
claim, to commence proceedings In a eosrt 
of competent jurisdiction to determine tbo 
question of the right of posse ssioa, ssd 
prosecute the same with reasonable dlB- 
gence to final Judgment, and a failure so 
to do shall be a waiver of hia advent 
claim. After such judgment shall kavo 
been rendered the party entitled to the 
possession of the claim, or any portlea 
thereof, may. without giving further no- 
tice, file a certified copy of the Judgmesl 
roll with the provincial secretary <»r sock 
other officer as by the government of tbo 
Philippine Islands may be described ss 
mining recorder, together with the certlt- 
cate of the chief of the Philippine insular 
bureau of public lands that the requisite 
amount of labor has been expended or im- 
provements made thereon, and the descrip- 
tion required in other cases, and shall ps7 
to the provincial treasurer or the collector 
of internal revenue of the province li 
which the claim is situated, as the csss 
may be. five dollars per acre for his claim, 
together with the proper fees, whereupon 
the whole proceedings and the Judgmesl 
roll shall be certified by the provlncUl sec- 
retary or such other oflflcer as by said 
government may be described as misisg 
recorder to the secretary of the Interior of 
the Philippine Islands, and a patent sksl 
Issue thereon for the claim, or such por^ 
tlon thereof as the applicant shall spposr 
from the decision of the court, rightly to 
possess. The adverse claim may be ver ifi ed 
by the oath of any duly authorised agest 
or attorney In fact of the adverse clalmaat 
cognisant of the facts stated: ai>4 the ad- 
verse claimant. If residing or at the time 
being beyond the limits of the piov l nce 
wherein the claim is situated, may make 
oath to the adverse claim before the cWrt 
of any court of record, or any notary peW 
lie of any province or mllltanr depart- 
ment of the Philippine Islanda, or si^ 
other officer authorised to administer estki 
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whmr% tiM adYers« claimant may lh«n ba. 
If It appaara from the decision of tba 
eourt that acvcral purttca are entitled to 
aaparata and different portlona of the 
claim, aach party may pay for his portion 
•C tha chilm. with the proper feea. and file 
tha certlAcate and doKcrlpilon by the chief 
•C th« Philippine Insular bureau of public 
tamla, whereupon the pro>incUI secretary 
or auch other olllcer ns by the government 
•C aald lalanda may be described ns mining 
recorder shall certify the proceedings and 
jodjrment roll to the secretary of the In- 
terior for the riilllppinc Islands, as In tlie 
preceding case, and pjitcnts shall Isxue to 
tha serenil parties nccordhiff to their re- 
apectl%-« riehts. If In any action br«>u«ht 
Mrauant to this section title to the in'ound 
m controversy shall not t»e established by 
•Ither purty. the court sliull so And. und 
iudmvnmi shall lie entered accordingly. In 
a«eh eaaa coats shall not be allowed to 
cither party, and the claimant shall not 
proceed In tha office of the pruA-lnclal sec- 
letary or such other officer ns by the gov- 
•mment of said Islands may be d«»scrlbcd 
at minlns recorder or be entitled to a 

Ctent for tlie ground In controversy until 
shall have perfected hU title. Nothing 
harelii contained sliall Im construed to 
prarent tha alienation of a title conveyed 
hy a patent for a mining claim to any per- 
ton whatever. 

Sac ¥k That tha description of mineral 
clalnw upon surveyed lands shall designate 
tha location of tlie claim with reference 
to tiM llnea of the public surveys, but need 
•at conform therewith; but where a pittcnt 
alwn l>e lasued for claims upon unsurveyed 
lands tha chief of tha PlUllpplne Insular 
hnrann of public landa In extending the 
aorreya shall adjust the same to tha boun- 
darlea of auch patentetl claim according to 
llM plat or description thereof, but so as 
In no case to Interfere with or changa tha 
location of any such patented claim. 

Sac 41. That any person authorised to 
antar lands under thia act may entt>r and 
•biain patent to landa that are chiefly val- 
nabia for building stone under the pro- 
▼lalona of thIa act relative to pUcer nUn- 
aral cUlma. 

See. 42. That any person authorised to 
enter landa under thIa act may enter and 
obtain patent to landa containing |ietro- 
lanm or other mineral oils and chiefly 
valnalila therefor under the provisions of 
tlila act rehttlve to placer mineral claims. 

Sec. 4A That no location of a plainer 
claim shall exceed sixty-four hectares for 
any aasoclatloa of persons. Irrettpectlve of 
llM number of persona composing such as- 
aoctotlon. and no such location sliall In- 
clads mora than eight hectares for an In- 
dlvldnal claimant. Such locations shiill 
ranform to the laws of the L'niied States 
Fhmpplna commission, or Its successors. 
vtlh reference to public surveys, and noth- 
ing Hi thla section contained sluill defeat 
9€ Impair any tiona fide ownership of land 
fir afrtcnltural purposea or authorise tha 
anla of tha ImprovrmenU of any bona Ada 
tattler in any purchaser. 

Sac 44. That where placer claims are lo- 
anted npon surveyed landa and conform In 
IsCaI anbdivlalona. no further survey or 

CI ahall be rs<iulred. and all phicer mln- 
clalma located after the date of paa> 
inea nC thla act aha 11 conform as nearly at 
ptactlenbia to tha Phlllpplna aystem oT 
Mhllc*land aurreya. and the regular sub- 
dlTlstana of each surveys: but where nlacer 
1 1 lima cnn not ba confo rm ed to legal anb- 



divlalona, aurvey and plat ahaU 1m mada 
aa on unsurveyed landa; and whera by thn 
aegregatlon of mInemPlanda In any legal 
aubdivlslon a quantity €»f agricultural land 
Icsa than sixteen hectares shall remain, 
such fractional portion uf agrlcnltural 
land may be entered by any party quail* 
fk-d by law for homestead purpoaea. 

Sec. 4i. That where ruch peraun or aa* 
scMiatlon. they and their grantors hava 
lield and worked tlieir claims for a perl«»d 
e«iual to the tima prescrllicd by tha statuta 
of llmltatlona of the Ptilllpplne Islanda, 
evidence of such possession and working 
of the ckilms for such period shall be suf- 
ficient to establish a right to a patent 
thereto under this act. In the aliaenca of 
any adverse claim: IkiI nothing In this net 
shall be deemed to Impair any lien which 
ntay have ititarhcd In any way uliatever 
prior to the Issuance of a iHitent. 

Sec. 4«l. That the chief of the ndllpplna 
Insular burvau of imbllo *.iih1s may a|i|iolnt 
compi»tcnt d«'|fUty mineral surveyors to 
survey mining cl.ilms. The «*x|ions«»s of 
the survey of vein or hnle clahiui and of 
the surx'cy of plat-er claims. to«ml»er with 
the cost of publication of notlc*cs, shall Im 
paid by the applicants, and they shall ba 
at lll>erty to obtain the same at the must 
reas^mattle rates, and they shall also be at 
lltterty to employ any such deputy mineral 
surveyor to make tlie survey. Tha chief 
of tha Philippine Insular tnircau of puldls 
lands shall also have po^er to estal>llsh 
the maximum chanrcs f«»r pur\*eya and 
publication of notices under thla act; and 
In case of excessive chargca for publica- 
tion he nuiy designate any newapaper pub- 
IIsIknI In a provln«*e where minea are sit- 
uated, or In Manila* for lbs puldlcatkin 
of mining notU*es and Hx tha rates to ha 
cliargcd by such paper; and to the end that 
the chief of the bureau of pul>llc lands 
may lie fully Informed on the sultject suci 
appllc*ant shall file with the pro%*lnclal aec> 
retar)'. or such oilier officer as by the gov* 
ernmcnt of the Philippine Islanda may hs 
descrllied aa mining recoriler. a sw<im 
statement of all rivirges and fees paid hf 
such applicant for imhllcatloa and sur* 
veya. and of all fees and m«tney paid tha 
provlncl.*.l treasurer iw the colle«*tlon of In- 
ternal rev«>tiue. as the case may l>e. which 
statement shall lie Iransmltled. with tha 
oll»er piifirrs In the cane, to the secretary 
of the Inierhw for the l*hlll|i|4ne IsUnda 

Sec. 47. That all afAdavlls r«*MUlred to ba 
made under this act m.i> be vt*rlfl«<d bef«ira 
any «*l!U*er authorised to administer cuttha 
within the pri>%lnce or mllltar) da-portment 
«-liere the cUlms may l>e situalrd. and aO 
testimony' and prviofs may lie lak^n befors 
any such olllcer. and when duly eertUled 
by the ollU^r taking the same, shall hava 
the s.in>e fi»rre and effect as If taken bo- 
fore the prttper provincial secretary or 
such other oflh*er as l*y the govemmeiit til 
the Philippine Islanda mMy l« des«-rtbed aa 
mining recttrder. In cases of omtest as tn 
tha mineral or agrlcniiural character aC 
land tha testimony and giraofs may ba 
tnk<^ aa herein pr o rl d* ^ on prrmmal no- 
tice of at Waat ten days tn tha opposlnff 
party; or If soch party can not l>e found, 
then by puldlcallon at least once a weeh 
for thirty days la a newspa p er tn he dsslg- 
nated by the provincial aecrrtary ar snr% 
other olllcer as by said go vernment may hs 
described as mining rec » »^r pn bH a h ed 
naarrat to the lacatlon nf anrh land and In 
two newspapera pnMlahed In Manlln ana In 
tha KngHsh langnogs and one In tha Span* 
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ish InnRunire to be dculmnled by tb« chief 
of the I*hlll|)pine Insular l>ureau of public 
lan«!i«; and the provincial siecretary or MUCh 
oth4>r oflloer an by Kild KuvemmenI may 
/be dencrllMNl as mining recorder shall re- 
quire proofs that such notice has been 
Kiven. 

Set*. 4H. That where nonminmil Innd not 
contlKUouM to the vein or lode Is ui«ed or 
occiiplfd by the proprietor of such vein or 
lode for mining or milling puriMMos. such 
nonadjaccnt surface srround may be em- 
brac«Ml and Included In an application for 
a patent for such vein or lode, and the 
same may l>e patented therewith, subject 
to the s;ime preliminary rc4|ulrcments as 
to survey and notice as are applicable to 
veins or lodes: but no location of such 
nonadjaccnt land shall excee<1 tm'o hec- 
tares, and payment for the s.ime must be 
made at the same rate as Axed by this act 
for the superficies of the lode. The owner 
of a quarts mill or reduction m'orks not 
ownlnic a mine In connection therew**h 
may also receive a patent for his mill site 
AS provided In this section. 

Sec. -HI. That as a condition of s;i1e the 
tfov«*mment of the Philippine Islands may 
provide rules for working, policing and 
Sitnltatlon of mines, and rules concerning 
easements, dralnaffe. water rlghu. right 
of way. riffht of government sur\*ey and 
Inspection and other necessar>' means to 
their complete development not Inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of this act. and 
those conditions shall be fully expressed In 
the patent. The Philippine commission or 
its successors are hereby further empow- 
ered to fix the bonds of deputy mineral 
surveyors. 

Sec. ."lO. That whenever by priority of 
pos5es«lon rights to the use of water for 
mining. aKrioultural. mannfarturlng. or 
other piiri>4>jH*s have Vfslvd and accrued 
and tlie same are recognized and acknowl- 
edgtHl l»y the UhmI cuHtoms. laws and the 
decisions <»f courts, the ftositessors and 
owners of such vested rights shall be 
maintained and protected In the same, and 
the right of way for tlic construction of 
ditches and canals for the purposes here- 
in siHVined Is acknowledged and conflrm- 
ed. but whenever any person. In the con- 
struction of any ditch or canal, injures or 
damages tl>e pos.-totsion of any settler on 
the public domain, the parly committing 
such injury or dimage sliall be liable to 
the p,irty injured for such Injury or dam- 
age. 

Sec. M. That all patents granted shall 
be subject to any vested and accrued 
water rights, or rights to ditches and 
reservoirs used In connection with such 
water rights as may have X^yon acquired 
under or recognized by the preceding sec- 
tion. 

Sec. .Vi. That the government of the 
Philippine Islands is authorized to estab- 
lish land districts and provide for the ap- 
pointment of the necessary officers where- 
ever they mjiy deem the same necessary 
for the public convenience, and to further 
prov*de that in districts where land otnces 
are established proceedings re«iulred by 
this act to be had before provincial olAcers 
shall lie had l>efore the proper officers of 
such land office*. 

COAL L.\NDfi. 

Sec. .Vt. That every penM>n nt>ove the 

age of twenty-one years, who is a citizen 

«if the United States, or of the Philippine 

Islands, or who has aeiiulred the rights of 



m. native of Kild Islands under and by Tlr- 
tue of the treaty of Paris, or any asso- 
ciation of persons sevemlly qualifled as 
al>ove, shall, upon application to ths 
proper provincial treasurer, have the rliphC 
to enter any quality of vacant co:il lands of 
said Islands not otherwise appropriated Of 
rcserx'ed by competent authority, not ex- 
ceeding sixty-four hectares to such indi- 
vidual person, or one hundred and tw«>nty- 
eight liectares to such association, upoi 
psiyment to the provincial treasurer or tlH 
collector of Internal revenue, as the caM 
may be. of not less than twenty-Uve dol< 
lars per hectare for such lands, where tlM 
same shall be situated more than llfteei 
miles from any completed railroad 01 
available harbor or navigable stream, an* 
not less tluin flfty dollars per hectare foi 
such lands as shall be within fifteen mflei 
of such road, harbor, or stream: Provided 
Tliat such entries shall be taken in square 
of sixteen or sixty-four hectares In con 
formity with the rules and regulatioa 
governing the public-land surveys of tH 
s;ild islands In plotting legal subdivisions. 
Sec TA. That any person or assodatloi 
of persons, severally qualifled as abov< 
proxided, who have opened and improved 
or shall hereafter open and Improve, an; 
coal mine or mines upon the public landi 
and shall lie In actual possession of th< 
»ime. shall be entitled to a preferene 
right of entry under the preceding sectloi 
of the mines so opened and Improved. 

Sec. 5.1. That all claims under the pre 
ceding section must be presented to tb 
proper provincial secretary within stxt; 
days after the date of actual possossioi 
and the commencement of improvement 
en the land by the filing of a declarator 
statement therefor: and where the Im 
provements shall have l)een made prlo 
to the expiration of three months from th 
date of the passage of this act. sixty day 
from the expiration of such tliree month 
shall lie allowed for the filing of a declani 
tory statement; and no sale under the pro 
visiuns of this act shall be allowed untj 
the expiration of six months from the dat 
of the passage of this act. 

Sec. M. That the three precetlins sec 
tions shall be held to authorize only on 
entry by the same person or assochitlon c 
liersons: and no association of personi 
any nieml>er of which shall have taken th 
iHMieflt of such sections, either as an li 
dividual or as a member of any other ai 
soclatlon shall enter or hold any oth4 
lands under the provisions thereof: and n 
member of any association which sha! 
have taken the benefit of such sectio 
shall enter or hold any other lands und< 
their provisions, and all persons claimln 
under section rtfty-eight shall be require 
to prove their respei'tive rights and pa 
for the lands filed upon within one yes 
from the time prescrllied for filing the; 
respective claims; and upon failure to 111 
the proper notice or to pjiy for the Ian 
within the required period, the Mime sha 
be subject to entr>' by any other quallflc 
applicant. 

Sec. 57. That in case of conflicting claln 
upon coal lands where the Improvement 
shall be ctimmenced after the date of tl 
Piissiige of this act. priority of possesslc 
and Improvement, followed by proper HHr 
and continued good faith, shall determli 
the prefereniv right to purchase. And ah 
where Improvements h<ive already be< 
made prior to the fvissage of this act, d 
vision of the land claimed may be made 1 
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Wnl sutxIUiiilons. which shall ronform as 
nearly as pmctlc.ible with the aulxllvlslons 
of land provided for In this act. to Include 
as near as may be the valuable Improve- 
meats of the respective parties. The gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands Is au- 
thorised to issue all needful rules and 
regulations for carrying into effect the 
provisions of this and preceding sections 
I elating to minenil lands. 

Sec. 0!$. That whenever it shall be made 
to appear to the secretary of any province 
or the commander of any military depnrt- 
ntent in the Philippine Islands that any 
lands within the province are saline in 
character it shall lie the duty of said pro- 
vincial secrt*tary or commander, under the 
reisulations of the i^overnment of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, to take testimony In refer- 
ence to such lands, to ascertain their true 
character, and to report the same to the 
secretar>- of the interior for the Philippine 
Islands; and If. upon such testimony, the 
Kei*retar>' of the interior shall And that 
such lands are s^illne and Incapable of l>e- 
inir purchased under any of tlie la«*s rela- 
tive to the public domain, then and in 
such case said lands sluill l>e offered for 
sale at the olflce of the provincial s«»cre- 
tar)* or such other otAcer as by the said 
Ktnernment may lie dcs4*i-ilMHl as niininir 
ie<'order of the province or dep;irtmcnt In 
which the same shall lie situatt*d. as the 
case may l>e. under such regulations as 
m;iy lie prescril>ed by said government and 
sold to the hlRhf^st bidder, for cash, at m 
price of not less than three dollars per 
hectare: and In a^e such lands fail to sell 
wlien 90 offered, then the same slmll be 
subjei*t to private snle at such ofllce. for 
cash, at a price not less than three dol- 
l.irs p*»r hectare, in the same manner as 
oilier lands In the s;ild Islands are s«>ld. 
All executive proclamations relatlnn to 
the salt^ of public saline lands shall be 
published In only two newspapers, one 
printed In tlte KuRlish kinffuaye and one In 
the Spiinish lanKuaire. at Manila, which 
shall be designated by said secretary of 
the Interior 

See. TfO. Tlmt no act i^rantlnff lands to 
pnivinces. districts, or municl|«allii«Mi to 
aid in the construction of roads, or for 
other public purpopcs. shall be so con- 
strued as to cmbnice mineral lands, which. 
In all cases, are res«»rv»H| exclusively, un- 
less otherwise specially provld«Hl in the 
act or acts maklnic the firant. 

Sec t^. That nothlnic in this act shall be 
consiruod to affect the rli:hts of any per- 
fton. iKirt net-ship, or corporation having s 
valid |H»rfected mlnlnic concession Krsnted 
prior to .\prll eleventh. elicble«»n hundred 
and ninety -nine, but all such c«mcesslons 
shall lie conducted under the provisions of 
the la«' In force at tlie time they wer« 
frranted. subi«H*t at all limes 10 cancella- 
tion by reason of Illegality In tlie pro- 
cetlure by which tliey were obtained, or 
for failure to comply with the c<»ndlllona 
prrsc'rllied as re<iulslte to their rei«*ntlon 
In tlie 1.1 ws un«ler which tliey were trrsnt- 
ed: Provided. That the owner or owners 
of every such concession shall cause th« 
comers made by its lioundaries to be dis- 
tinctly marked with permanent monu- 
ments within six m«inths after this act has 
been promuljcated In the Philippine Islands, 
and that any omcesslons tlie lioundartea 
of which are not so marked within this 
period shall be free and open to exploni- 
lions and porchast under the provtalona of 
tlilo ad. 



Sec. 01. That mlnlns rights on publle 
lands in tlie Philippine Islands shall, after 
the p:issase of this act. lie acquired only In 
accordance with Its provisions. 

80c. «1'J, That all proceedings for the can* 
ccllation of perfectetl 8p:inlsh conresskvns 
shall be conducttHi In the courts of tho 
Philippine Islands havliiK jurisdldlon of 
the subject-matter and of the p:irtl«*s, un- 
less the rnltiMl St-ites Philippine commis* 
sion. or its successors, shall create special 
tribunals for the determination of such 
controversies. 

ArTibHiiTY mn tiik niiMrriNP. isu\xnfi 

<;«»VKIl.\MK.\T TO ri'll«*||.\:(K l..%.\tHI IIT 

UKI.hiiolH uUliKltS A.N'll OTIIKKH .%ND 

ISSIK ilOMW KOlt PI*lini.\SK PUICK. 

Sec. iCt. That the government of tho 

Philippine Islands is hereby authorised. 

subject to the limitations and <*onditloiM 

prescril^ed in this act. to ac<iuire, recelvo, 

hold, maintain and convey title to real nnd 

personal property, and may si'^uire roal 

estate for public uh*»s by the exercise of 

the riKht of •^minent domain. 

8«v. iM. That the powers bcreliiliefi>re 
coiifcrrt'd In section lUxty-tbrce may also 
lie excrcls*»d In respect of any lands, ease- 
ments, appurtenantvs and heri-di laments 
which, on the thirteenth of AuKust. elKht* 
(vn hundr«Hl and iiinety-elKhl. were omiicd 
or held by asstHMallons. ctirporatlons. com- 
munities, reli>:lous orders, or priv.ite indi- 
viduals in such larice tracts or iMrt^rls and 
In such manlier as In the o|«inlon of tho 
commission injuriously to afftH'l the |H*aco 
and welfare of the |H^>ple of the Philip- 
pine Islands. .\nd for the puri^is** of pro- 
viding funds to aiH)ulre the lands meniUm* 
«*il In this s«M*tlon said coverninent of tho 
Philippine Islands Is lu*reby emfMiwered to 
incur indebicdness. to liorrow money, and 
to issue, and to sell at not b^ts than |vir 
v.ilue. In Hold 4X>in of the TnlttHl Utales of 
the pres4*nt stiindard value i%r tlK» e«|ulVA- 
lent In value In money of n.tld Islands. 
ii|»on such terms and conditions as It may 
deem liest. reirlsicr«Hl or c«»u|m»ii Imnds of 
said Kovcinment f«ir such aimnint as may 
lie ne*»«-ssiry. s;iid l»onds to W In demmil- 
n.ilions of fifty dtdlars or any mulliplo 
tl»ert»«if, lie.iiiiii: interest at a rite not e«» 
ctMMlinii f«iur :ind a half |»er «^-ntiim per 
annum, fviyablc «|UMrterly. and l« lie pay- 
able at the ple.isure of s.ild irtivernmeni 
after dates namtsl in s.iid Uuids tuH l«*ss 
th;in Ovr nor mttre than thirty >ears from 
tlie date of their Issue. ioi;eilH*r with In- 
ierei*t tber«»on. in Kold I'oin of the 1'nlle4 
8laii*s of the present standard valiio or 
the tsiiiiv.ileiii In valu«« In m«Hiey of saM 
Islands; and s.ild Umds sluill lie exempt 
fiom I lie p.iyment of nil taxes or dutl«*s of 
s;ild irov«>mmeiii. or any b^al aulliorllir 
tlier«*ln. or of the Kovemment of tlie rnlte4 
8tates. as well as fnim taxatbm lu any 
form by or un<l«*r state. miinlcl|»:il. iw k»- 
C!il autlMirltv In tlie riiilctl 8tat«*s •*r thO 
Phlllpiilne Islands Tlie moneys whiell 
may lie r^villsed «»r received from the Isimo 
and sale of s ild Umds shall be applb^ liy 
the irm'eniment of the PhllliM^ne Island 
to tlie aniulslilon of the pro|ieny author* 
Ited by this srcilon. and to no other pttT- 



en. That all Innds nr«|ulred l>r vir- 
tue of the precedlnff section shall consti- 
tute a part and portloo of the puldle p rop 
erty of the irovemment of the l*hlll pp* — 
Islamlo. and may lis held, sold and roa 
veyed. or leased temporarily for s nrrt sj 
not exeeedlnir Ihreo years after Ihw no* 
qvMtlon by saM 
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terms and conditions as It may prescribe, 
subject to the limitations and conditions 
provided for In this act: Provided. That 
all deferred payments and the Interest 
thereon shall be payable In the money pre* 
scribed for the payment of principal and 
Interest of the bonds authorised to be Is- 
sued In payment of said lands by the pre- 
ceding section and said deferred payments 
shall l)ear interest at the rate borne by the 
bonds. All moneys realised or received 
from sales or other disposition of said 
lands or by reason thereof shall constitute 
a trust fund for the p:iymcnt of principal 
and interest of said bonds, and also con- 
stitute a sinking fund for the payment of 
said bonds at their maturity. Actual set- 
tlers and occupants at the time said lands 
are acquired by the government shall have 
the preference over all others to lease, pur- 
chase, or acquire their holdlnes within 
such reasoniible time as may be deter- 
mined by said eovernment. 

MUNICIPAL nuNDS FOR rUDLlC IMPnOVB- 
aJENTS. 

Sec. Oirt. That for the purpose of pro- 
vldint; funds to construct sem-crs, to fur- 
nish adequate sewer and drainage facili- 
ties, to secure a sufficient supply of water, 
and to provide all kinds of municipal l>et- 
ternients and Improvements In municipali- 
ties, the government of the Philippine 
Islands, under such limitations, terms and 
conditions as it may prescribe, with the 
consent and approval of the President and 
the Congress of the United States, may 
permit any munlclpallt)* of said Islands to 
Incur indebtedness, borrow money, and 
to issue and sell (at not less than par 
value in gold coin of the United States) 
registered or coupon bonds in such amount 
and payable at such time as may be deter- 
mined by the government of said Islands, 
with interest thereon not to exceed five per 
centum per annum: Provided. Tliat the 
entire indebtedness of any municipality 
under this section shall not exceed live per 
centum of tlic assessed valuation of the 
property in said municipality, and any ob- 
ligation in excess of sucli limit shall be 
null and void. 

Sec. 1)7. Tliat nil municipal bonds shall 
be in denominations of fifty dollars, or 
any multiple thereof, liearing Interest at a 
rate not exceeding Ave per centum per 
annum, payable quarterly, such bonds to 
be payable at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands, after dates 
named in said bonds not less than Ave nor 
more than thirty years from the date of 
their issue, together with the interest 
thereon, in gold coin of the United States 
of the present standard value, or Its 
equivalent in value in money of the said 
islands: and said bonds shall be exempt 
from the payment of all taxes or duties 
of the government of the Philippine Is- 
lands, or any local authority therein, or 
the govornmont of the United States. 

Sec. OS. That all moneys wlilch may be 
realized or received from the issue and 
sale of said bonds shall l)e utilized under 
authoriz;ition of the government of the 
Philippine Islands in providing the munic- 
ipal improvements and betterment which 
Induced the issue and sale of said bonds, 
and for no other purpose. 

Sec. (lU. That the government of the 
Philippine Islands shall, by the levy and 
collection of taxes on the munlcliKility. its 
inhabitants and their propt^rty. or by other 
means, make adequate provision to meet 



the obligation of the bonds of such nuale- 
Ipallty. and shall create a sinking fund 
sufficient to retire them aod pay the in- 
terest thereon In accordaiK^ with the 
terms of Issue: Provided, That if saM 
bonds or any portion thereof shall be paid 
cut of the funds of the government of said 
Islands, such municipality shall reimburse 
said government for the sum thus paid, 
and said government Is hereby empowered 
to collect said sum by the levy and collec- 
tion of taxes on such municipality. 
- Sec. 70. That for the purpoaa of pro- 
viding funds to construct sewers In the 
city of Manila and to furnish It with aa 
adequate scwef and drainage s^'stera and 
supply of water the government <tf the 
Philippine Islands, with the approval of 
the President of the United States Arst 
had. is hereby authorised to permit the dty 
of Manila to Incur Indebtedness, to twrrov 
money and to Issue and sell (at not leas 
than par value In gold coin of the United 
States), upon such terms and condltioiis 
as It may deem best, registered or coupon 
bonds of the city of Manila to an amount 
not exceeding four million dollars lawful 
money of the United States. payat>le at 
such time or times as may be determined 
by said government, with Interest thereoa 
not to exceed Ave per centum per annum. 

Sec. 71. That said coupon or registered 
bonds shall be in denominations of fifty 
dollars or any multiple thereof, bearing 
Interest at a rate not exceeding Ave per 
centum per annum, payable <iuarterly. 
such bonds to be payablo at tho pleasure 
of the government of the Philippine Is- 
lands, after dates named in said Ironds not 
less than five nor more than thirty years 
from the date of their Issue, together with 
the interest thereon In gold coin of the 
United States of the present standard 
value, or the equivalent In value In money 
of the said islands: and said bonds shall bt 
exempt from the payment of all taxes or 
duties of the government of the said 1^ 
lands, or of any local authority therein, er 
of the government of the United States. 

Sec. 72. That all moneys which may bt 
realized or received from the Issue and 
sale of said bonds shall be utilized under 
authoriz;ition of s;iid government of the 
Philippine Islands in providing a sulUble 
sewer and drainage system and ade<)uatt 
supply of water for the city of Manila and 
for no other purpose. 

Sec. 73. That the government of the 
Philippine Islands shall, by the levy and 
collection of taxes on the city of ManfU. 
Its inhabitants and their property, or hf 
other means, make adequate provision te 
meet the obligation of said bonds and 
shall create a sinking fund sufBclent te 
retire them and pay the interest thereon 
In accordance with the terms of Issue: 
Provided. That if said bonds or any por> 
tion thereof shall be piiid out of the funds 
of the government of s;ild Islands, said 
city shall reimburse said govemn>ent fer 
the sum thus piild. and s;ild government Is 
hereby empowered to collect said sum by 
the levy and collection of taxes on said 
city. 

rRA.NCllISRS. 
Sec. 74. That the government of the 
Philippine Ishinds may grant franchlMS. 
privileges and concessions. Including the 
authority to exercise the right of eminent 
domain for the construction and operstlan 
of works of public utility and service, and 
may authorise said works to bn coftstrect* 
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«d and maintained over and across ths 
iniMlc property of the United States, in- 
cluding streets, hlffhways, squares and 
reservations, and over similar property of 
ths sovemment of said Islands, nnd may 
adopt rules and regulations under which 
the provincial and municipal governments 
of the islands may prant the rljrht to use 
and occupy such publie property belonslnc 
to said provinces or municipalities: Pro- 
vided. That no private property shall be 
taken for any purpose under this section 
without just compensation paid or tender- 
ed tlierefor. and that such authority to 
take and occupy land shall not authorise 
tlie taking, use or occupatUm of an)* land 
except such as Is retjulred for the actual 
necessary purposes for which the franchise 
Is granted, and that no franchise, prlvi- 
leKc. or concession shall be granted to any 
corporation except under the conditions 
that it shall be subject to amendment, al- 
teration, or repeal by the Conifress of the 
United States, and that lands or rights of 
use and occupation of lands thus urantcd 
shall revert to the Kovemments by which 
they were respectively in'anted upon the 
termination of the franchises and conces- 
sions under which they were jrranted or 
u|>on their revt>catlon or rejieal. That all 
fmnchlses. privileges, or concessions 
granted under this act shall forbid the is- 
sue of stock ur bonds except in exchanee 
for actual cash, or for pro|»erty st a fair 
valuation. e4|ual to the p;ir value of the 
sto<*k or bonds so Issued: hIkiII forbid the 
declarinK of stock or 1»ond «llvi«lcnds. und. 
in the case of public- s^^rvlce c«»rHoratlons. 
shall provide for the effcH-ilve rcKulation 
of tlie charK:«»s llu»re«»f. for the otIlHal in- 
spiH'tlon and reKrulation of the books and 
accounts of such cor|>orations. and f«»r the 
psymenl of a reasonable percenlai;e of 
irrt^ss earnings into ihe treasury of the 
Philippine Inlands or of the |»rovince or 
municipality mithln which such franchises 
are firanied and exercis<Hl: PnivbltHl fur- 
ther. That it shall l>e unlawful for any 
corfioratlon orsanised under this act. ur 
for any person. ct>mpany. «»r c«»r|>oration 
re<vlvlnj any grant. franchii*e. or i'on- 
cession from the Rovetnmcnt of naid Is- 
lands, to use. employ, or contract for the 
lalH»r of persons clalm«*d or allei;«Hl to lie 
held in Involuntary S4*r\*itude: and any 
person. ct»mpany. ur corpora tl«>n ih> violat- 
ing tlie provlKhms of this a«-t ith.ill forfeit 
all charters, irrnnts. franchises and con- 
c*esslons for dolnx Inmlness In s;ild Islands, 
and in addition nhall lie d«vmed K^tlity of 
nn ofTcnse. and nhall be punUhi^d by a line 
of not less than ten th«Hisand dollars. 

Sec. 7r^ Tliat no corp«ir:illon shall be 
aut!:orised to (*«inducl the buf«ln«'ss of buy- 
inic and selllnir real estate or lie permitted 
to hold or own real estate exrcpl «u«-h as 
may lie re.is^m.ibly nec«»ssary to mable It 
to carr>- out the purpos«*s for whi<-h It is 
created, and every cor|K>nitlon autliortsed 
to engsire In airrlculiure uluill by Its char- 
ter lie resirlcttHi to the ownership and 
control of not to «*xc%««»d one lhous;«nd and 
twenty- four lieclares of land; and It shall 
be unlawful for any memlier of a c«»nioni- 
tion enaascd In agriculture or mintnc and 
f«ir any corporation organised for any pur- 
p«ise except Irrliraibm to lie In any wise In- 
terested in any other corporulbm eniraired 
In airrlculture or In minlnir. Corpi»ratlofie. 
iHiwever. m:iy bwtn funds upon real estate 
security and pun*luise rsal estate when 
neressMry fc»r the colWelSoii •f Kmmi. but 



they shall dispose of real estate so obtain- 
ed within Ave years after recelvlnit the 
title. Corporations not oncanlsed In the 
Philippine Islands, nnd doinc business 
therein, shall be bound by the provisions 
of this section so far as they are applica* 
ble. 

OOINAQB. 

Sec. 70. That the government of the 
Philippine Islands is hereby authorised to 
cstabliRh a mint at the city of Manila, la 
suld Islands, for coinace puriioses. and the 
coins hereinafter nutborlsed may be coined 
at said mint. And the s^ild sovemment Is 
hereby authorised to enact laws necessary 
for such establishment: Provided. That 
the laws of the United States relating to 
mints and coinayre, so far as applicable, 
ore hereby extended to the coinage of said 
islands. 

Sec. 77. That the government of the Phil- 
ippine Inlands is autliorised to coin, for use 
In said isl.inds. a coin of the denominalloa 
of fifty ccnt.ivos and of the weii;ht of one 
hundred and ninoty-two and nine-tentlis 
gniins. a coin of the denomination of 
twenty centavos and of the w«>if;ht of sev- 
enty-seven and sixteen one-liuiidre<Uht 
gnilns. and a coin of the denomination of 
ten centavos and of the weight of thirty- 
elKht and flftyelKht onc-)iundre<ltlM 
Krains. and the standard of said silver 
coins shall lie ^uch that of one thous;%nd 
pjirts by wclKht nine hundred shall lie of 
pure metal and one hundn^d of alloy, and 
the alloy nhall l»e of ct>pper. 

80c. is. That the Hiilmldlary silver coins 
authoris««d by iii«% priH^ling section sliall 
lie colmnl under tlic authority of the irov- 
crnmcnt of the IMillippine IM.inds in such 
amounts as it may <letermlne. with the 
approval of the R.»crciary of War of the 
Tnitcd States, from silver bullion pur* 
chast^d by said Rovernment. with the 
approval of the 8«^*retary of War of the 
rnlted States: Provldt^l. Tl»at s.ild |^>v 
cnimtMit may In addition and in its die* 
creilon nvoln tlie Spanish Filipino «hillar« 
and i*ulisidlar>* silver cttlns Issued under 
the authority of the Sp.inbih Kovernment 
for ui>e In i«:ild Inlands Into tlie sulwldlary 
••oins provid«Nl for In the pretnMlni; miction 
at i«uch r.iie and under such r%«irul.itlona 
A^ it m.iy pivi«crllie. and the nulisldiary sil- 
ver coins aiiihoriziHl by thin iM*cii«»n shall 
lie lesal tender In s.ild Islands to Ihe 
amount of ten «lollars. 

Sec. 70. Th.it the govemmenl of the 
l*lil1lp|ilne li>l.inds Is also auih«irlsed to 
issue mliMtr c«»lns of the demimlnatlons of 
one-half c«Mitavo. one <i*iitavo and live 
«vntav«is and nuch minor i^iiiis sliall be 
leKil tender In s.ild Islands for amounts 
not exc«*o«llni( one dolLir. Tlie alloy of the 
live-cent a vo piece nhnll l»e of «>ip|ier and 
nickel, to l»e c«»mp«is«*d of three-fourthe 
coi»P»'r iind one-f«%urth nbkel. The alloy 
of the one-centavo and on«*-half-ceBtav« 
plec«*s sluill l»e ninety. live per cvntum of 
«^ip|ier and live |n»r «H^lum of tin und tine. 
In such pmiMirtlons as sl%;ill lie tbMermlned 
by s.ild icovenim«*nt. The welicht of the 
nve-centavo |>letv shall lie seventy-seven 
nnd slxteen-hundrevlihs urnlns troy, and of 
tlie t>iie-«Yntavo |»le««e «*lichly grains trey, 
nnd of tlie one -luilf- cent a ve piece forty 
grains troy 

See. isv That Uw the purchase of metnl 
for the suliskllNry snd minor coinage, eti* 
thorlacd by the prreevtlng sectbms, an np* 
proptinilon mmy Us Made hgr IIm gav#r»* 
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ment of the Philippine Islands from Its 
current funds, which shall be reimbursed 
from the coinage under said sections; and 
the ffatn or seiirnlornire arlslnc therefrom 
shall be piild Into the treasury of said Is* 
lands. 

Sec 81. That the subsidltir>- and minor 
coinage hereinbefore autliorised may be 
coinetl ut the mint of tlie government of 
the Philippine Inlands at Manila, or ar- 
ranRemcntH may be made by the said cov- 
ernmcnt with tlie Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of tlie United States for their coinace 
at any of the mints of the United States, 
at a charge covering the reasonable cost 
of the work. 

Soc. 5C!. That the subsidiary and minor 
c«>hiaRe hereinbefore authorised shall bear 
devlceii and inscriptions to l>o prescribed 
by the Kovcrnment of the Philippine Is- 
lamls and such dovic««s and inscriptions 
shall express the sovereignty of the United 
Statt^. that It is a coin of the Philippine 
Islands, the denomination of the coin, and 
the year of the coinage. 

S«»c. .sn. That I lie Rovernment of the 
Philippine !slan«ls shall have the power to 
make all necoss^iry appropriatUms and all 
pro|H>r regulations for the redemption and 
reissue of worn or defective c«>lns and for 
carrying out all otlier provisions of this 
act relating to coinage. 

N.WIGATION U\W8. 
Sec. S4. Tliat the laws relating to entr>\ 
clearance and manifests of steamships and 
other vessels arriving from or going to for- 
eign ports shall apply to voyages each way 
Ix^tween the Philippine Islands and the 
United States and the possessions theriH>f. 
and all laws relating to the C4»llectIon and 
proteetlon of customs duties not Incon- 
sistent with the act of Congress of March 
ci^lith. nineteen hundred and two. "tem- 
poniily to provide revenue for the Phil- 
ippine I:«lands." shall apply In the ease of 
Vessels and gtXHls arriving from said Is- 
laiuls In tlio United States and its afore- 
said iMtssessIons. 

The laws relating to seamen on foreign 
v«»yages shall apply to seamen on vessels 
going from the United States and Its |x»s- 
sessions aforesaid to said Islands, the cus- 
toms »»llloers there U^lng for tills pur|M>s«» 
substituted for consular olHeers In foreign 
imrts. 

The provisions of chapters six and seven, 
title forty-eight. Kevlscd Statutt^s. so far 
as now in force, and any amendments 
thereof. .«»hall apply to vessels making voy- 
ages eliher way lK»tween ports of the 
I'nlted States or Its aft»res:ild possessions 
and ports In said Islands: and the provi- 
sions of law relating to the public health 
and quarantine shall apply In the case of 
all vessels entering a |M»rt tif the I'nlted 
States or Its a fores i Id p»»ssesslons from 
Slid Islands, where the customs iMhcers at 
the |>orl of departure shall |H»rf»»rm the 
duties n^iulred by such law of consular 
ofUcers* In foreign ports. 

Section three tliousmd and Ave. Revised 
Statutes, as amended, anti other existing 
laws concerning the transit of merchan- 
dise through the United States, shall ap- 
ply to merchandise arriving at any port of 



the United States destined for any of Its 
Insular and continental possesaiona. or 
destined from any of them to foretsn eoaa- 
triea. 

Nothing In this act shall ba held to rt- 
peal or alter any part of tlia act of Marck 
eighth, nineteen hundred and two. afoff«- 
sald. or to apply to Guam. Tutuila, or 
Manua. except that section elcht of an act 
entitled **An act to revise and amend tbs 
tariff laws of the Philipi>lno Archipelaco." 
enacted by tho Philippine commlasloB oa 
the seventeenth of September, nlneteaa 
hundred and one. and approved by an act 
entitled **An act temporarily to prorSda 
revenues for the Philippine Islands, and for 
other puVposes." approved March eighth, 
nineteen hundred and two. la hereliy 
amended so as to autliorlse the civil gor- 
ernor thereof In his discretion to estabUsii 
the equivalent rales of the money In cir- 
culation in Slid Islands with.tha money of 
the United States as often a a onco In tea 
days. 

DRPCkSITOniE;! OF PUBLIC 3fONBT. 
Sec €^ That the treasury of the Philip- 
pine Islands and such banking assoclatloos 
in said Islands with a pnld-up caplul of 
not less than two million dollars and char- 
tered by the United States or any state 
thereof as may be designated by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of tbt 
Treasury of the United States shall be de- 
positories of public money of the Uattod 
States, stibject to the provisions of extol- 
ing law governing such depoaltorfes la the 
United States: Provided. That the treas- 
ury ot the government of said islands shal 
not l»e re<iuired to deposit bonds In Iht 
Treasury of the United States, or to girt 
other specific securities for the safe-keep- 
ing of public money cNcept as prescribed, 
in his discretion, by the Secretary of War. 
Sec. Ml. That all laws |Kiss4»d by the 
government of the Philippine Islands nhsll 
Ih» reported to Congress, which hereby re- 
serves the power and authority to annol 
the same, and the I'hillpplne commissloa 
Is hereby directed to make annual report 
of all its receipts and expenditures to the 
Secretary of War. 

IH'KKAU OK IN.<rL.\ll AFFAIIta. 
Sec. S7. That the division of Insular af- 
fairs of the War ^>ep:irtment. organiaed hjr 
the Secretary of War. Is hereby conilnoed 
until otherwise providt^l. and shall here- 
after lie known as the bureau of InsaUr 
affairs of the War Department. The buil- 
ness assigned to said bureau shall embract 
all matters |»ertaining to civil govemmeat 
In the island possessions of the United 
States subject to the Jurisdiction of the 
War rv^partment; and the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorised to detail so 
oflltHY of the army whom he may c«»Rsldfr 
es|HH-ially well qualified, to act under the 
authority of the Secretary of War as the 
chief of said bureau; and said ofTlcer vkOt 
acting under said detail sh.-tll have tke 
rank. p:iy and allowances of a coloneL 

S4M\ SS. TIi.it all acts and parts of sets 
inconsistent with this act are 
Itealed. 

Afiproved, July 1. 1008. 
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THE AMNESTY PROCLAMATION OF JULY 4. 1002 



By Ihe President of the United States: 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas msiny of the Inhabitants of the 
Philippine Archipelago weie In Insurrcc- 
tloii ssalnst the authurity and sovcreiKnty 
of the klnndom of Spain at divers times 
from Auffust. isOit. nntU the cession of the 
■rchlpelaso by that klni;doni to tlie United 
States of Ainerlc;!. and fdnce such ct>:«Klon 
nany of the pennons so enKaired in Insur- 
rectlon have until recently reslMietl the au- 
thority and sovereignty of the United 
•lates: and 

Whereas the Insurrection against tlic au- 
thority and sovereignty of the United 
States Is now at an end. and i^eace lias 
heen established In all p:irts of the nrchl- 
pelajeo exct*pt In the country Inliubltod by 
the Moro trllies. to which this proclama- 
tkm do«*s not apply: and 

Wliereas during the course of the Insur- 
rection against the kini;tlom of Sioin anJ 
•gainst the Roverntnont of the United 
States, persons enpaKod therein, or those 
In sympathy «ith and ahettlni; thorn, com- 
mitted nuiny nets In violation of the laws 
of dvlUzed warfare: but It Is U^licwJ that 
such acts were xenerally commtttod In is- 
aorunce of those laws, and und^^r oi«lers 
issued by the civil or military lni«uiTeo- 
tSonary leaders; and 

Whereas It is deemed to be wise and u\2- 
mane. In acc4»rdance with the ttenciUvnt 
purposes of the irovrrnment «»f the I.'nited 
States toward the Filipino people, and cou- 
dudx'e to peace. ord«-r and loyalty amonji 
tliem. that the doers of such acts who have 
not already suffered punishment shall not 
be h4'ld criminally rcsiHmsibl«p. but shall 
bs n'lleved from punishment for particl- 
pntlon in those Insurrections and for un- 
lawful acts commiiiod duiinic the course 
thereof by a Roncral amnenty and pardon; 

Now, therefore. l»e it known that I. Theo- 
doro Roosevelt. I*r%^slilont of the l*nlted 
States of America, by virtue of the power 
and authority vested In me by the Oonstl- 
tutloa, do hereby pri»cl.iim and de«iare, 
without rrservatton or c«mdltion. except as 
hereinafter prt»vlded. a full and complete 

Rrdon and amnesty to all pi^rsons In the 
illlpplne Archl|»elaf;o who have p:irtlcl- 
y-afed In the insurrections nforos:ii<l« or 
who have fflven aid and comfort to per- 
sons pnrtlclimtinic In said Insurrections, for 
ths offenses of treason or setlltion. and for 
aS offenses political In their character 
committed In the course of such lnsurree> 
tlona pursuant to orders Issued by ths 
eiril or military Insurrectionary aulliorl- 
ties, or which irrew out of internal political 
feuds or dissensions lietween Filipinos and 
Spaniards «ir the Sp:inlsh authorities, or 
which resulted from Internal p«)lltleal feuda 
or dissensions amonir the Flllplnt>s them- 
•elv«*s durlnic either of s:ild Insurrections: 
Provided, however, that the p.ird«>n and 
amnesty hereby i^ranted shall not inducts 
aueh persons «*ommltllnic crln»es since May 
1. ItsC. In any province of the nrvlil|ielaKO 
tm which at the time civil cover nn»ent was 
established, nor shall It Include such per- 
sons as Imve tteen heretofors finally eon* 
rieted of the crimes of murder, rape, arson 
or roldier)- liy any military or civil trIlHinal 
msaniaed under the autlMNrity of Spain or 



of the United States of America, but spe- 
cial application may Ihs made to the prooer 
authority for partlon by any person be- 
lon^lns to the excmptt-d classes and such 
clemency as Is consistent with humanity 
and justice will be liljcrally extended; and 
further 

Provided. That this amnesty and p;»rdon 
shall not affect the title or rtplil of the 
government of the United States or that 
of the Philippine Islands to any pr<i|Mrty 
or property rights heretofore used or ap- 
propriated by the military or civil auihorl- 
tles of the uovernnunt of the Uuitod 
States or that of the Philippine Islands 
onfanisiHl under authority of the United 
States by way of conllscallon or otherwise; 
and 

Provide*! further. That every person who 
shall seek to avail him.««elf of this pro* la- 
matlon shall take and sul»scril>e the fol- 
lowinc o;ith l»efore any authority In ths 
Phihpplne Archiivlauo authorlse«l to ad- 
minister oaths, namely: "I, • 

solemnly swear (or afllrm) thnt I re«*OiC- 
nise and ai»e«»pt tl»e supreme authority of 
the United States of Americji In the Phil- 
ippine Islands and will maintain true faith 
Olid alle»jliince thereto; that I lm|H»se upim 
myself this obligation voluntarily wlth(»ut 
mental n»ser>Mil*»n or purix>se of evasion, 
so help me Ood." 

Given under my hand at the city of 
Washinirt<{^i this fourth day of July. In the 
year of our lA»rd one thousand nine bun* 
dred and two. and in the one hundnnl and 
twenty-seventh year of the lndo|>endence 
of ths United States. , _ 

TllKt>lK)HE HOl>8KVKI.T. 

By the President: 
Kl.lllU mH>T. 
8««*r«Man* of War. 

M'PUK^IAOY OF tiVIL COVFRN>IK.NT. 

Oener.il Uliaffoe Is relieve*! of his civil 
dulU^s. and the Philippine commlsi«l«»n is 
ma*le the 8U|«**rlor authority In tlie foll*>w- 
inje order: 

•The insunv*tlon airalnst tlie s*»venlicn 
auth«»rity of the l*nlted Stal%«s In the Phil- 
ippine .\rehlpel.ii:o havtiiff ondinl. and pn>- 
vln*ial civil i;«»vrrnmeiits h;ivinit l>e«»n es- 
tabllitlH*d Ibrouichout tlie entire terrlt*»ry 
of tlie ar*iil|»ol.i»:o not lnh;iblt«»d by >!t»ro 
trllies. under the instruct I«ms of the Presl- 
dent to the l*lilll|>plne c*>inmlssion. dated 
Apt II •. !t^«». now ratlrt*»d and **onflrmed 
by the act «»f U»»nirress approved July 1, 
ltW2. entitled \\n a* t t*«miH»rarily to pro- 
vide for tlie administration of affairs of 
civil irovernment In the Plilllp|4ne Isl.inds 
and for «»lher purposes.* the neneral eom- 
'mandinic tlie dlvlsl<m of the I*hlllppln4*s la 
hereby relieved fr«»m tl»e furtlier perform- 
nncs of the duties nf military K**vernor. 
and tl>e olAee of mllltan' Kovem«Nr In said 
ar%*hipelaKO is terminated. Tlie ]ren«pral 
eommandinir Ihe division of the I*hlllpplnec 
and all military oHlcers in autht»rity tliero- 
in will cootlntio to olmerve the dir**ctlon, 
contained In the af*tresald instruetl«>ns of 
tho Presldenl. that tlie military f*»rees In 
fho divlsi*Hi of the l»lil!lp|4nes shall fm at 
all limes sub>*ct. umler ths orders of ths 
military comma n«ter. to tlie eal! of the civil 
suthorities for Ihe maintt'nam-e of biw nnd 
order and ths enf«>reement of their sti* 
thorlty.** 
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An act to promote th« efficiency of tbo 
Philippine constal>ulnnr. to establish the 
rank and pay of Us commanding ofllcera 
and for other purposes. 

ne It enacted by the Senate and Ifoas« 
of Kopresontatlvea of the United States of 
America In Conffress assembled. That 
ofllcers of the army of the United States 
nr.ay lie detailed for service as chief and 
assistar' cMcfs. the said assistant chiefs 
not to exceed In num1x;r four, of the Phil- 
ippine constabulary, and that durlnc tho 
continuance of such details the officer 
servlnic as chief shall have the rank, pay 
and allowances of briiradler (;eneral, and 
the offlcers ser%'inii as assistant chiefs 
shall have the rank, pay and allowances of 
colonel: Provided. That the difference be- 
tween tlie pay a fid allowances of brisadler 
ffener.il and colonel, as licrein provided. 



and the pay and allowances of the olllcerm 
so detailed In the grades from which they 
are detailed shall be paid out of the Phil- 
ippine treasury. 

Sec 2. That any companies of Phtlii^iM 
scouts ordered to assist the Philippine con- 
stabulary In the maintenance of order in 
the Philippine Islands may be placed un- 
der the command of officers serving as 
chief or assistant chiefs of the Philippine 
constabulary, as herein provided: Provid- 
ed. That when the Philippine scouts shall 
1>e ordered to assist the Philippine conste- 
bular5', said scouts shall not at any time 
be placed under the command of Inspect- 
ors or other officers of the constabulary 
below the ffrade of assistant chief of con- 
stabulary. 

Approved. January 30, 1908L 
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An act to establish a standard of value 
and to provide for a coinage system In the 
Philippine Islands. 

De It enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the l.^nited States of 
America in Conuress assembled. That the 
unit of value in the Philippine Islands 
shall l)e the i;old peso consisting of twelve 
and nine-tenths grains of f?old. nine- 
tenths flne. said sold peso to bect>me the 
unit of value when the sovernment of the 
Philippine Islands shall have coined and 
ready for. or in. circulation not less than 
Ave million of the silver pesos hereinafter 
pmvidcd for in this act. and the goXd coins 
of the Vnitod States ut the rate of one dol- 
lar for two pesos hereinafter authorized to 
l»e coined shall be legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Sec. 2. That in addition to the colnanre 
authorired for use in the Philippine Is- 
lands by tlie act of July flrst. nineteen 
hundred and two, entitled "An act tem- 
porarily to provide for the administration 
of the affairs of i-ivll (;i>vernnient in the 
Philippine Islands, and for other purposes," 
tlie Kovcrnment of the Philippine Islands 
Is authorized to coin to an amount not ex- 
ceeding seventy-live million pesos, for use 
in said Islands, a silver coin of the denomi- 
nation of oi>e |>eso and of tlie weight of 
four hundred and sixteen grains, and the 
standard of said silver coins siiall Im> such 
that of one thousand parts, by weight, 
nine hundred shall be of pure metal and 
one hundred of alloy, and the alloy shall 
be of copper. 

Sec. 21. That the silver Philippine peso 
authorized 1>y this act shall be legal ten- 
der In the Philippine Islands for all debts, 
public and private, unless otherwise spe- 
ciflcally provided by contract: Provided, 
That debts contracted prior to the thlrty- 
llrst day of Dcceml>er. nineteen hundred 
and three, may l>e paid in the legal tender 
currency of said Islands existlnic at the 
time of making of said contracts, unless 
otherwise expressly provided by contract. 

Sec. -4. That seel ion seventy-seven of 
the act of July flrst. nineteen hundred and 
two. Is hereby amended so that It shall 
read: 

••Sec. 77. That the government of the 
Philippine Islands is authorised to coin 



for use In said Islands a coin of the de- 
nomination of fifty centavos and of the 
weight of two hundred and eight graliw, 
a coin of the denomination of twenty cen- 
tavos and of the weight of eighty-three 
and ten one-hundredths grains, and a coin 
of the denomination of ten centavos and of 
the weight of forty-one and flfty-flve one- 
hundretlths grains; and the standaird of 
said silver coins shall be such that of one 
thousand ports, by m'elght, nine hundred 
shall be of pure metal and one hundred of 
alloy, and the alloy shall be of copper.** 

Sec. .\ That the Philippine peso herein 
authorized and the subsidiary silver coine 
authorized by section seventy-seven of the 
act of July first, nineteen hundred and two, 
as amended by the preceding section of 
this act. shall be coined under the author- 
ity of the government of the Philippine 
Islands In such amounts as It may deter- 
mine, with tlie approval of the Secretary 
of War of the United States, except as 
limited in section two of this act, from 
silver bullion purchased by said govern- 
ment, with the approval of the Secretar^r 
of War of tlie Tnited States: Provided. 
That said government may. in iu discre- 
tion. In lieu of the purchase of bullion, re- 
coin any of the silver coins now In or 
hereafter received by the treasury of tbo 
government of the Philippine Islands lat« 
the coins provided for In this act or In the 
act of July Urst. nineteen hundred and 
two. as herein amended, at such rate and 
under such regulations as It may pf«. 
sori1>e: and the subsldiar>' silver coins au- 
thorized by this act and by the act of Juljr 
first, nineteen hundred and two. shall lie 
legal tender In said Islands to the amoiral 
of ten dollars. 

Sec. 0. That the coinage authorised by 
this act shall be subject to the conditions 
and limitations of the provisions of the set 
of July first, nineteen hundred and twe^ 
entitled '*An act temporarily to provide 
for the .idminist ration of the affairs of 
civil government in the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes.*' except as herein 
otherwise provided; and the government of 
the Philippine Islands may adopt suck 
measures as It may deem proper, not In- 
consistent m'ith said act of July first, nine- 
teen hundred and two, to maintain the valst 
of the silver Philippine peso at the rate ef 
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oiM gold peso, and In order to mAlnUila 
wneh parity botweon Mid silver PhlllpplBO 
peoos and tho gold pesos bereln provldod 
for, and for no other purpose, may Issos 
temporary certlAcales of Indebtedness, 
bearing Interest at a rate not to exeeod 
f^nir per centum annually, r<iyable at per- 
iods of three montha or p*ore, but not 
later than one year from th*i dale of Issue, 
which shall be In the denominations of 
twenty-flve dollars, or fifty pesos, or sonis 
multiple of such sum. and shall be re- 
deemable In sold coin of the United States, 
or In lawful money of SHid Ulanda. accord- 
ing to the terma of Issue preM>rlbed by the 
government of said Islands; but the 
smount of such ccrtlflcutes outstanding 
at any one time shall not exceed ten mil- 
lion dollars, or twenty million pesos, and 
said certlflcates slmll be exempt from tbs 
payment of all taxes or duties of the gor- 
tmment of the Philippine Islands, or any 
local authority therein, or of the govern- 
ment of the United States, aa well as from 
Uxatkm In any form by or under any 
state, municipal, or local authority In the 
United States or the Plilllpplne IsUnds: 
Provided. That all the proceeds of said 
eertillcates shall be used exclusively for 
tbs malntennncs of said parity as hsrein 
provided, and for no other purpose, except 
that a sum not exceeding three mlllloa dol- 
lars at any one time may be used as a 
continuing credit for the purchass of sil- 
ver bullion in execution of the provlsloiis 
of this act. 

gee. 7. That the Mexican silver dollsr 
now In use In the Philippine lalands and 
the silver coins lieretofors Issued by tbs 
Spanish government for use In said Islsnds 
shall be receivable for publle dues si s 
rats to be Axed from time to time by 
tbs proclamation of the clrll governor 
of auld lalands until such date, not earlier 
Ihsn lbs first day of January, nlastesn 
hundred and four, as may he Axed by pub- 
lic proclamation of said dvll governor, 
when such coins shall cease to be so receiv- 
able: Provided, That the pubUc olllces of 
lbs government of said Istinds shall givs 
s preference for all public dues to lbs sil- 
ver pesos and the silver certificates ss- 
thortsed by this act. snd may at any IIsm 
refuse to receive such Mexican dollars and 
^Mnlsb coins as SAsy appear to be coun- 
terfeit or defective. 

•ec. & That the treasurer of the Phll- 
Ippine Islands Is hereby authorised. In bis 
dlscretloo. to receive deposits of the stsnd- 
srd silver coins of one peso authorised by 
this act to be coined, at the treasury of 
the government of said Islands, or any of 
lU brunches. In sums of not less than 



twenty pesos, and to Issue silver certIS* 
cstes therefor In denominations of not 
less than two nor more than ten pesos, snd 
coin so deposited sluill lie retained In lbs 
treasury and held for the payment of such 
certlAcates on demand, and used for no 
other purpose. Such certificates shall be 
receivable for customs, taxes and for aS 
public dues m the Phlllpiane Islsnds. and 
when so received may lis reissued, and 
when held by any banking aasoclatlon In 
said lalands msy be counted ss a part of 
Its lawful reser\*s. 

Sec. •. Tlmt for the purchase of metal 
for tlis silver Phlllpiilne peso authorlaed 
by thia act. an apprt»f>r1atlon may be muds 
by tbs government of tlie Plilllpplne Is* 
lands from its current funds, or as K^re* 
Intiefore authorised, which ahall be n*lm- 
bursed from tbs coinage under said sec- 
tions. 

Sec. la That the slU'er !*hlllp^ns pesos 
hereinbefore aulh<Hiied may be culoed at 
the mint of the government of the PMl- 
l|*plne Islands at Manlli. «w arrange- 
ments may bs mads by the said govern- 
ment with tbs SecreUry of the Treaaury 
of the United Statea for their coinage or 
any portion thereof at any of the mints of 
the United Slates, at a charge covering 
tho ressonstftls cost of the work. 

Sec. II. That the allver Philippine peso 
hereinbefore suthortsed shall bear devices 
and Inacrlptlons to be pre s cribed by lbs 
government of the Phlllpplns Islands, and 
such devices In Inscriptions shall express 
tho sovereignty of tho ITnlted Stales, that 
It Is a coin of the Philippine IsUnds. ths 
denomination of lbs coin, and ths yssr of 
ths colnsgs. 

Sec. 13. Thst the Secretary of tbs Trsnn- 
ury Is hereby suthorlsed snd directed, 
when re<|u«*sied by the go%*emment of ths 
PhlUpplns IsUnds. to cauas to be mads 
and prepared any drawings, d e s i g ns , snd 
otites, and execute any coinage, engrav- 
ing, or printing of notes snd eertlScsies 
suthorlsed by this set. snd to make s 
proper charge for the samo. roverlng ss 
nearly as may be the actual cost, which 
shall be defrayed from ths revenues of 
said lalands. 

Sec. l.\ That section seventy-elghl of 
tho act of July Arst. nineteen hundred snd 
two. and all acta and p^trla of arts Incon- 
sistent with the provlelona of this set. and 
all pro%islona of law Is force In lbs Fhll- 
Ipplne Istinds making any form of m eney 
legal tender «ifler l>ecvml<er thIrly-Arst, 
nineteen hundred and three, except as 
provided In thIa act. are hereby rrpesled. 

Approved. March X tWCtL 
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RRirniE OF SPAIN. 100. 
imiOANDAGE. 22. 2:i-Annihilation for 

iMindits. 17. See chap. XXII. 
HUEXCAMIXO, fi, 20, '21. 
IIUITENZORG. 5H. 
RUS-mTS. 10. 



BirREAU OF IXSUI^VR AFFAIRS— Law 
establishing. '220. See Col. C. R. Ed- 
wards. 
CALAMRA^ f». 
CAUX>CAN, la 
CALVI DATTO, 411. 30. 
CARABAOS. 8. 11, 0C1 footnote— 1» foot* 

note. 
CEXSUS of Philippines— Law authoiisliis« 

218. 210. 
CEYIX>X. See chapters X and XL 
CHAFFEE. Gen. Adna R.. 28. 

—Concerning Sultan of Sulu. SS. 
—Concerning Filipino ttanded assas- 
sins, l.sa 
CHIXAS OPEX DOOR. 118. 120. 121. 
ClIIXhISE EXCLUSION ACT— Text of. 

217. See L;tbor. 
ClIiXESE LABOR. See Latwr. 
CITIZEXSHIP. XATIOXAU and the PhO- 
ipplnes. 1«3«. 1410. 

—Citizenship of Philippines. 218. 
CIVIL GOVERXMEXT-In PhlllppinMi in 
lOiX). 4. 

— Xo immediate Filipino legislature 

210. 211. 
—Future Philippine leisislature. 21tt. 
—Future Phill|>t)ine commissioners to 

I'nited States. 2111. 
—Civil Kovernment act. 217 to 229. 
—Order deciarlnK supremacy i»f cl\-ii 
f;«>vernment. *SVk See Government. 
COCK FIGHTIXO. 40. 
COAL LAXnS-I^iw concerning. 225. 
COIXAGE ACT-Text of. 2:11. 'Sfi. 

— CoinaKe sections of civil sovemment 
act. 22H. 229, 
COLOMBO. SX 

CO .\'GR ESS- Philippine lefiislation. l.*« 
footnote— 157 and 15S footnotes— 3n», 3i». 
—Text t»f acts of Coni;r«.'ss. See ap- 

|H>ndix. 
— .\n;i-lni|H»rlali5m issue In. *J«>2. 
•COXSEXT OF THE GOVERXED.*' HO. 
111. 1.T2. l.Ct. i:m. IXi. 

—Red Shirts and. 120. 127. 

— -\ccordinic to Schurman. 177. 

—Is it vital iKirl of I>*cIaration of In- 

de|>endence? 1^<H. 
-.And of Monroe Doctrine? l.*»X. l.so. 
— .Vccordlnir to Jefferson. IO«i. lt»|, ms, 

100. 107. 
— .VccordInK to Hoar. VMK 101. 102. 
-.Application to lA>uisiana and Philip- 
pines. IJIO. 101, 102. p.iii. lUK itm. 
— .Vpplication to south in civil war. 

Ita 104. 105. ItiO. 
— .Vpplleation to *'stable Kovernroent." 

2««. •JII7. 
— C»»ni1lci amonff anti-impertallsts 
ciincerninK. 2*M. 
COXSTAHULARY in Philippines. tM and 
05 ftxttnote. See Natives as soldiers. 
—<\insia biliary act— Text of. 231. 
CONSTITUTION and Declaration of Inde- 

IH'ndence. ItM. 105. 
CO.XSTITUTION and the Philippines. lOIL 
107. 10S :ind footnote. 

—Philippines not **outslde the Constl- 
tlon.** 1.51. 1.52 and footnote. Bee 
chapters XVIII and XIX. 
— I-.*»i;i;«latlve ffuarantet^s of constitu- 
tional pt>rsonal rixhts. 2111. 
CONSTITUTION FOLlA>\V8 THE FL-^Q 
140. 141. 14*2. 14a, • 
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COURTS of Pbl1iprlii€*-Law esUMIshlng. 

319. 220. 
CROWDBR. Oen. R. H.. S3. 711. 
CRUELTIES BT SOLDIERS. 33, 24. 2ft. 

8m Milltan' Operations 
CULTURE SYSTEM-tn Java. 02. 

—In LuBon. <n. 8c« Land and I^bor. 
CULTURE GARDENS 8«« Botanical 

Oardens. 
CURRENCY and Colnat* Act—Text of. 
281, 232. 

—Currency »erttons In civil «ovem- 
ment act, 2:91. 
DAOUPAN and ManlU Railroad. 8m 

Railroads. 
DANCES See Spear Dance*. 
DAVIS Gen. Geonce \V.. 52. uS. SO. 79. 
DECADENCE, NATIONAU doctrine of. 

13.V imt. 1.T7. in9. See Impotence. 
DECI«\RATION OF INDEPENDENCE- 
Bocus Declaratlona. Chap. XVIL 

—Free coinage Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, roeanlnir repudiation 
and dlagraceful UoUtlon, KM. 131. 
137. 13^ 
— Antl-lmperlaltat Declaration of In- 
dependence, meaning dtslntegra* 
tlon. frre aeceaalon, decadence and 
national Impotence. I.t2, 133. 13ft. 
137. KML 
— Analfsls of Declaration of Inde-> 
pendence, 132, 133. lu true mean- 
ing. 1S8. 
-la It repealed by treaty of Parte? 

IS7 et aeq. 
—Its relation to ConPtllutkm. im. Ittt. 

197. 
—Its use as a vindication of secewkm. 
l(M. ItVV. See Convent of Governed. 

^JSJ'imr'* ^^ COLUMBIA, 112. 113, IM. 

103. 1<7. 
DOWNES AGT. BIDWELU analysis of 

i*<:*/*<*" '"• '-"^ 1** •««> •^ chapters 
XVIII and XIX, 

DUTIf-IS-Tariff. uniformity In. disastrous 

to Filipinos. !<«. U<l. 
ECCLESIASTICAL LAND& See I^nd 

and see Friars. 
EDUCATION. 14. 23. 3C 

— InduPlrial fchools, 2ft. 
—In English language. 9ft. m, 
„_„-ln Engllnh In Ceylon and India. ML 
EDWARDS. Col. Onrence R.-Chlef of 
Insular bureau. 27 footnote. 

—statement i^ncemlng legislation of 
Fifty-seventh C«>ngress. 1:41 fool- 
note. See Bureau of Insular Af- 
falrsL 
ENGLISH l:ingu.-%ge. Instruction In. 20. «L 
EXPANSION. 133. 

S'^I"-^^''*''^^* Philippine. ir« footnote. 
FERGUSON. John, of Colombo, fft. 
FIFTTSEVENTII CONGRESS. See Con- 



FILIPINOS- relations to Americans. 3t 21. 
— fienilnMnIs toward Amoricana. 13. 14. 
-piirtlHpatloa In Inpular government. 

JO snd nee Ovll GovemmenL 
—relief appropriation for. 27. 
-progress on peace Itoes. l«ft. 
-beneftts conferred by American 

poH^-y. IKk See Americ-.in p«»llcy. 
—not a nathm or org:inlsed people. 

174. 192. im. ifig. nil. aiQ, 

-ln«urgrnt laands not patrkMa. b«t 

robliers sad aoaasalaa. lal and 

footnote, ua 
-Hke Thugs of Indta and Assassins •€ 

Persia. IfCl. ifti. 
-SeilhllMy In WglsUtlon nrtded. Km 

KM. 131. 
-staMs govemmeni for. 2^1. 2H. 9ML 
-no ImsMdtole leglsUtiif« f9r. Hft^ 

311. 



FILIPINOS (conUaiBed>-»o promlMof In^ 
dcpen«lence for. See Indef 
— leglslatkNi for. 

American Policy. 8e« Labor, seo 
NatlvM. 
FRANCHISES for vorlis of pul>llc utility 

and service— law concerning. :£!•. ZSk 
FREE CiUNAGB. WOl 131. 
FREE 8I-X!ES810N. 133. 134. 1.18^ 
FlUARS. ft. 7, 13. II. 13 to \% SI to 37. Se« 
chap. 111. 

— vhould m>t return to pnrlshen. 13 to 

10. 27 to .13. 
— «>c<'lesliistlcal binda. 33. 31. 33. 331' 
—authority to purchase friars* la»di^ 
XSSi 227. 
FUNSTON. Frederick. Ml 
GOVER.NMENT OF PIIILIPPINKS. 
Chapters XIIL XIV. and XXV. 

—act for trmpurary gu%-emment— 

Text of. 21ft. 
—civil gu\*ernment act— Test of. 211 
to 229. See Civil Govemroeat. 
See l*hlllp|4ne& 
GRANT. Gen. Fred. D.. 19. 
OriDl. Archbishop GlamhAtllstJt, 3t. 
HARBOR IMPROVE3IKNT-OC Philip 
pines, leglslatloii affecting. 290l 
-Of ManlU. IOCS and footnoto. 
HAWAU-Conslderato Irontment od 1I4, 

l.*MI. 157. 
HEALTH of Manila. 90 and footnoto. 
HIGIIWATS. 89. tWc 91 and footnote. 
HOAR. Senator George F.— Anal>sls and 
discussion (»f Ills speech of May 22. l9iC 
Chapters XXIII and XXIV. 

— <>n ^he efRcncy of prumlseg. 30C 
HOT SPRINGS of Luson. Hit. 
IDEAL REPUBUC. lift. 
IMPOTENCE, national, doctrine of. 133 t* 
US 

—no natkmal Impotency. lO. 144. I4ft^ 
i:i2. I.W \m to 171 Incluslvo. 
IMPERIALISM. See AntllmpertallsiA. 
INDIAN TRIBES, status of. according t« 

John M.irshAll. WU. MX 
LVDEPENDE.NCE-FIUplnoa not St for m 
IH». 174. 

—Not desirous of Immediately In IftW^ 

174. 
-Sluill It W pnHnloed to FlllplMOor 
Chape XXV and esperlaUy JHft t* 
21^ 
-Promise puiierfliious and untimely. 

2ICV. ^«L 
— Inefilmrlous and Injurknts, SOS 
— Taft'p \lew of pronOiie, 397. 
— .\n Inpirufilve prrt-edent of p r o i 

Iscs to ^^lllplmta. 2i>7. 3M. 309. 
—No Immediate promise. b«t Amerf* 

€.ia lien«*llcent cootnd. 2i4i to nX 
-No Immediate KlUpIno leglototMre. 

210. 211. 
—No tlenlal of self - go ve f n me nt or 
future Independenco. 211. 213. 
INni*STRIAL Sl*IIOC>IA See EdncatlOA. 
INSl*l«AR TAUIFT t*ASES- Analrsia of 

de«*lslons. chipters XVIII and XIX 
INSURGENTS -Now banded assnoslM. 

See FlllpliM^ 
ISI^NDS. AMKRICAN-ln Weal li 

end In Af4a. K7. 
JAVA. Sre choptefo VII. VIII and XI. 
Thomaa 



and despoi. 111. 



Ml. IML 



JEFFERSON. 

-As an Imperlallsi 

112. 191. 
— Purpooa In annesing 1. 

lit. 
-iHd he repeal DeeUratton of lndo> 

pendence? 19^ IVI, IfQ. tWi 10f. 
—Ills meaning In IVrlamtlmi of l»» 

d ep e n de n ce. 1391 I3lt 
—Not sn advomto of — tlaaal 

%^mrr, ITl. 
JOAKININK 0ATT(a iS 
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JOLO. sa. 
JURAMENTAD0E8. 47. 

KANDY. 8S. 

KANSAS CITY PI-.\TFORM-Huinbuc- 

sciies and InconBlstenctes of. 12S. 120. 
LABOR-Chlnese and Malay. 6* 13. 18. 19. 
—In Java, Gl. QG, 07. 
—In Ceylon. 8S. 
—In Luxon, 03. 04. 
— Moros as workmen. TO. 
See cliapters VIII and IX. See text 
Chinese exclusion act. 217. 
LAGUNA DE BAY. 1)8, UO. 
LAND. 17. 

—Tenure in I^uson. 03. 04. 

— Liind problem in Java, 01. 02. 03. 

— Ecclestlastlcal, 33, 34. 3ft. 30. See 

Friars. 
—Tenure and culture in Ceylon. 84. 
—Public lands in Ceylon. 84. 
—In Luson, ^. 85. 220. 
— Sur\'ey and disposition of public 

land, 88. 
—Public land law for Philippines. «», 

Oa Text of. 220. 
— I^w concerning affricultural landa. 

220. 
—Law conceminc perfecting title. 

—Lam' concerning homestead grants. 

—Law concern ng timber lands. J20- 

221. 
—Law conceiving mineral lands. 221 
to 220. 
LEGISLATION. Congressional— For Fili- 
pinos. 2112. 200. See Congress. 
LEGISl-^VTURE— No immediate leglsUiture 
for Filipinos, 210. 211. 

—Future legislature. 210. 
LINCOLN, Abraliam— Was he a despot? 

lai. VM, 100. 1117. 
LOS HAXOa lOL 

LOUGHUOROUGH AGT. UL.\KE and In- 
sular tariff cases. 100, 107, 108. 
LOUISIANA. 111. 112. 110, 117. 124. 135 
130, IDO. 101. 102, lllO. • 

LUNA. 0. 20. 

LUZON-PliyMcal attractions. 83, 
MABINI. \ 21. 

MACARTHUR. Gen. Arthur, 12. 13. 
— Ct»ncernInK friars* lands, 13, :» 
-Concerning Chinese and Malay 
lalH)r, 13, 77. 
MAL.\YS, 00. 

—As 1al)orers. See Labor. 

MAL3}:OS;to.''""'*"^' ""^^ •'""""^-' «^ 
MAXDI DATTO, .M. 55. 

^^d^wu^* ^*^* ^*''^'*- ^"- Cleanliness, 
health, scwcrape. garbage of Manila. 00 
and footnote. i»7 footnote, 227— Markets 
of Manila. 00 foot note- Water supply i? 
'iStli^^'l?^^' -"-Cabs. 07-Streets, 97- 
Streot railway». 07 and footnote-Unique 
attractions 101. 102-Banks. 102 and 
^iyr'Vri/*"*^'? li>2-Harbor Impro^^l- 
ments 102 and footnote-Saloons, locf. 
1^ nlli footnote-Botanical gardens. Utt 
iremacy^^'j;'*''''-*'^'"'** commercial sul 

MA VON, 08. 

How If ;.^vJ°k"* "• ,2" imperialist.- 
t\.Tii^ J ''*\ ^"^ ^<*"^<* d<^clde Insular 
tariff case*, chap. XX-AnalysIs of his 

^An^V;\""'^iV*'***'°» tendencies, im. loS 
litt t"J*^^?^',,*;** ?"K'"?'"*^«"»-tdoclsions^ 
aJiliSt Ii^'i'r ^7"'''''' JI«erIminailona 
i^m'^r luTo r^^^^ oxalting national 
p<»^er, KH to I4i0— No supporter of do<«. 
trine of national Impoton??; iS tS 171? 



MILITARY OPERATIONS la PhlHpplnM 
—True character of, 2. X 21— Not real 
war. a— Brigandage, 22. 23— Treachenr l«» 
23-Onieltles by soldiers. 23. 24. 23— De- 
fense of army. 21. 25— Against TasiOocs 
In South Luson. 11— Against Moroa la 
Mindanao. GO. 

MINERAL LANDS-Law affecting. 22t to 
226. 

MINT— Law authorizing estabUshmeat. 
228w 

MINDANAO-Uostllltles in. 5«. 

MONASTIC ORDERS. See Friars. 

MONROE DOCTRINB-AnalysIs of. 1881 
180— Is consent of governed Its vital 
principle? 188. 188. 

MOROS-As workmen. Seo Labor. 8e« 
American Policy. 

—Of Lake Lanao. 98. 

—Hostilities against In Mindanao. M. 

MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS— Bond Is- 
sues authorised. 227. 

MURCIA. IL 

NAPINDAM. 101. 

NATIONAL GREATNESS— Tnio. 138L 

NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP and tbs I 
Ipplnes. 108. 100, 148. 

NATIONAL IMPOTENCE. See Impo- 
tence. 

NATIVES-As civn officials In Java. 57. 
61. 03. 

—In Ceylon, 84. 

—Consideration for by I>utch la Jsts, 

04. 
As soldlers-ln Java. «6L 

—In Ceylon. SOL 
-in Java and Ceylon. ML 
— .\s soldiers (native scouts and con- 
stabulary) »n Philippines. 98 sad 
footnote. 04, 99, 231. "^ ~ "" 

NATIVE SCOUTS. 94 footnote. See con- 
stabulary act. 23L 

NAVIGATION LAWa 218, 229. 

NEW MEXICO. 112. 117. 

OPEN DOOR IN CHINA. 118. 120, 121 

OTIS. Gen. E, S.-His views as mlllUry 
governor. Chap. I. 

PACIFIC COM.MERCE AND TRADE- 
Control of. 118 et seq. 

PASIO RIVKR. 00. 100, 101. 

PATERNO. 5. 21. 

PEACE— Condi tlonn of genuine. 17 

PERADENY.\. 83. 

PKTTIT. Col. J. a. 51. 

PHILIPPINES-Luson In 10OO. chapsw I. U. 

-Southern Islands In 100(\ chapa V, 

—Manila In 1000. chap. XIL 
—Luxon In 1002. chap. IV. 
-Government of, chaps. XIII, XIV, 

— IWncrtts of annexation, chaoa XV. 
XIX. XXIV. *n«PS. AT, 

— Oon.mltutlonal status of. ehssa 

XVIII and XIX. ^ 

—Alts of Congress cuncemlng. 8m 

Appendix. 
-Resources, diverse climates as4 

products of. 87. 
— Purpoi»e and benefits of acoulsitlos. 

nt». 120. 121. 122. a'^^uismua. 

- CnHKldorate treatment of, I&7 Ul 
1*»0 and footnote. 109, 2O0L 'jOI- 
cliap. XXIV. . .-w* »s- 

PILAR. Rio de. 8. 

POLYGAMY. ;w. 51, 55, nj. 
—In Java. OL. 
—In Ceylon. 88. 
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PORTO RirO-Om»klenite treatment of. 

111. 130. IM. 
PROBl-KM-Renl Phlllpplii*. Hn. 
PROMISKS of Independence to miplnoa. 

Set In«le|>endenc€. 
PROTECTORATE for Philippines. 124. I33w 

I2J*. 129. 2<tt. 
PIBIJC SCHOOIA 8e« Education. 
I'l'llIJC WORKS-l^w c«>nccrnhic 1^ 
sua nee of munlclp;tl iMmds. 227. 

— I^w concemlne francliliies f«»r. 227. 
22M^ 
R.VlLRO.\DS-Luson's only mllrond. 8 et 
se^ 

— Tmin wrccklnic. II. 

—Trip between Manila and Daffupan. 

ti el MK|. 
—In Java and Cej'lon. W. fW. fit. 
—In Plilllpplne*. tm and fotitnole. 
R.\MPOIJ«.\. Cardlnal-Conct*rtilnii ths 

frtarm. .•>». 31. 32. 
RED SHIRTS and Connent of tlie Go\** 

emed. I2»l. 127. 
REM EF— Appropriation for Filipinos*. 2T. 
REPrOlATIOX. l>\ Ml. 
RKTE.XTIOX OF PIllMPPINES. l»»IK IW. 
HEVEXIE ACT-Text of. 215. 2in. Se« 

Taxation. Se« TarlfC 
RIZAU .17. 

ROADS, See lIlKhwar*. 
RiH>SEVEI.T. Theodore — President of 
Tnlted States. 

—Amnesty proclamation. 2^0. 

—In dofeMi«e of army. 24. SV. 

—On le>:tPlatlve Wneflts ctmferred on 

Filipinos. 1:41 footnote. 
—As a <leiipot. VM, 197. 
ROOT. Ellhu. Secretary of War- On nego-* 
tiatlons ctmcernlnff friars. 211. XK ^ts. 
— i^onccrnlng slavery, AJV. 
—In defense uf army. 24. 211. 
8AIX>ON8 IN MANIU.\. 1«K1. ItN and foot- 

nota. 
SANATORIlMS-ln Philippines. CeyUNi 

and Java. fiS. !Vl and footnote. IGt 
SANTA .VNA. iwl. 
SAN PEDRO MACATI. l«l. 
SrilOOIA See Education. 
SCHt'RMAN. Jaci»b O.-Cliaps. XXI and 
XXII-llls personality. 172-Inctmslst- 
endes as an adviicate of anti-lm|«erlal- 
Isn and a witness for lmpt*rlallsm. 17X 
3^— .\n Imperialist witness. 17.X 174— lis 
testifies that In IMPO Flllptnoa were n«H 
fit for and did not want Immetllate Inde- 
pendence. ITH. 174- A |>rophet of ulti- 
mate lndc|M*ndence. 174. 17:W— .\n ad\*o- 
cale of Imminliale Independence. 17\ 17« 
— ContradltMory the%>rles of ultima to and 
Immediate Imlependence. 17il~ Reversal of 
altitude Wtween IStH) and It«i2. 177— 
Reas4»ns for ch^inee. 177. 17!«— MIracn* 
Vmis transformation of Fllli^non from hru 
sands to iMtrlots. 17*, I7?»-Clles CKilTeo 
as anil-lmperlallst witnesa. l?a>— .\ m««d- 
em llalaam. desiring to curse liut ftirced 
to Mess .\merlcnn exiMnskm. IMI— Teo- 
llfles that Flll|>lnoa not a natkm. lue. 
in^ WK *.>C»--Opposes pnitectitrate. 2ltCV- 
On the ln«*fTlcar>' of pr«imlses. 2iK 3i^^ 
Fari»rsan Imroedtite Filipino leelsluiure. 
2HL 
SCOUTtw Nallve--ln Philippines. f««o4oolo 
M and t<k Seo Native* and Nalhro 



Sm^ESSION. Vindication of. 1.14. l.ia. 
SEWERAGE OF MANllJi. m and foot- 
note, tn fctotnoto. 

-ifcind Issuo authortaed. 23T. 



BIJiVERT. .IK. 47. M. ftSw tS. 
—In invn. fCL 
—In Oylon, 80w 
SMITH. Oen. JamM F.. IK 
SOUTHERN PHII.1PP1NE8. m. 

— Dtacrlmlnatlns troatment for. IM. 
V»X 
SOrTHERN STATI-^^ -Their s|ieclal In- 
terest In expiinslon as cotton-|»roduclns 
area. ItCV. V», 1211. 12S. 

—Their lessim against hasty iirant of 
full natI'Mial clllienshlp. im. 
SPFJIR DANCF-8 AT JOlX>. 41. 
-STAIIUE 150VERNMENT" l'X>R PIIIU- 

IPPIXI-a. a<U 2tM. 2iv3w 
STATfS OF PHILIPPINES rXDEH 
CONSTITUTION. lo7. 1««». See ConKlltlH 

STREET RAILWAYS IN MANIi-.\. f^ 

and footnote. 
SlLr ARtnilPEIJ^GO. .IK. 
SrUTAN OF St'LU. an. 42 et se«|.. 49^. w*. 

:a ». I.\3w 
SI' l-TANA OF Sri.r. 4ft. 
Sl^PREME t'OIRT W S.-De*Ulons In In- 
sul.ir tariff c.ist<a. chapters XVlll and 
XIX. 

—John Marshairs dedskma. chapw 
XX. 
SWEFTT.' Major O. J.. 411 el ss«|. 
SWOItE. Capl. TiMmuis. 7K 
TAFT. C«»veni«»r W. If — i'«»ncernln|i Sul- 
tan i>f Sulu. a2 -4*ommlssl«Hi*s r«*|*«irt <Hi 
friars. '.9i— Nei:otlatlona at R«»me con- 
eernlnir frtirs. Al. .11. .1i'<%»ncemlns 
alavery. r»4— iVncfrnlng Chlnr-» UImmt. !•• 
—Concemlne promise of Independeneo. 
207. 
TARIFF-rnlf.trmlly In duties would bo 
dlsastr«»Uf« to nilllp|4nes. hHi. |i«l. IM. 
-Tariff an«l revrnue act— Text of. 212k 
21C S«<o Taxathm. See tariC 
«'lauses tftf Ovil tXovernment Art. 
2IA. 
TARI-AC. K. H. 12. 
TAXATIt^N -In Suln. 47. 4A. Ui 

-Of nhpln«^ I^V I'M. la?. I3K and 
f<*oin«»tes on 157. I2M. lUlk, Sso 
Tart If. 
TERRITt^RIAI. STATfS. HI7. 
TERRITORIES Ori:anlsi>d and aimrto- 

nant and ll«« Ir hiatus. See rhan. XIX. 
TlirOS t>F I.VDIA. IXCI. 1)44. 
TIMItER U\NDS--l^w affectlnc TS^K S2I. 
Tt>NDO. ft. 

TRAIN WRI>X*KIXn. See Rallruada. 
trade-To he fostered. 4. 

-Expansl«m. lift. l.lt. 121. 
-4K Pacinc. IIA et se^ 
TREASON IN PHIUPPINES. 2IC 
TREATY OF PARIS-Text of. 2131 

—Dues It n*peal fVclarallnn of lndo> 

pcndem^e? I>i7 et se^ 
—Has It iTiitallaed Monroe docirlnoT 
ln7. IM^ 19«L 
TREATY WITH SfUU SfLTAN. StO 

Sultan of Sulu. 
TI'LEl. •i 
rNlVTIRMITT of Dulles \Vt>nld IW Do- 
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